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HOW TO LIVE. 





BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 





HOW TO KNOW GOD. 

It has been taken for granted in these papers thus far, that 
aman can do much what he really chooses to do, in the mat- 
ters which have been considered. Thus it has been taken 
for granted that he can give up the use of tea or coffee or 
tobacco or spirits, if he chooses. Or, it has been taken for 
granted that he can rise from bed when he chooses or go to 
bed when he chooses. It has even been suggested that he 
can attain that control of his occupations and desires and 
habits, that he can sleep when he chooses, though sleep is 
proverbially coy and. wayward, and, as is supposed, dislikes 
tocome and go at man’s will. 

What right have we to assume that man has this power, 
almost absolute, over the machinery of his life? 

Our right comes from this, that man is a living and infi- 
nite soul, although he lives ina finite body. He isthe child 
of God, and may partake of God’s nature when he chooses. 
He has, therefore, always the resource of infinite power, if 
he knows God well enough and confidently enough to call 
for infinite power, to the help of that power which he calls 
his own. He is permitted and encouraged to ask for this 
infinite help in all cases where he is to will and do anything 
pleasing to God. 

It is no part of the business of these papers—if it be part 
of any man’s business—to demonstrate the being of God or 
totrytodoso. It is presumed in the outset that those per- 
sons who come to these papers for advice, .believe that God 
is, that they are His children, and that they may partake of 
Hisnature. But noinstructious as to the methods of life can 
go far, without some consideration of the ways by which we 
draw near to Him, by which we come to know Him, even 
imperfectly, to learn what His methods are, and His pur- 
poses, so that we may wish to will and do what he would 
have, and may carry out that wish. 

Every child of God, indeed, is left in somewhat the position 
in which we may readily imagine the son ofa great statesman 
to be when that statesman is engaged in critical duty. Sucha 
young man may, if he chooses, take advantage even of his 
father’s engrossed attention to publicaffairs, to go off on his 


own amusements, with his own companions, for his own pur- 
poses and theirs. Shakspere has so represented Henry V. 
before he was king, as indifferent to his father’s policy, and 
even as separate from him in daily life. But such a young 
man might be constantly in the work-room of his father. 
He might talk with him even familiarly of the secrets of the 
empire. He might execute his commissions for him, could 
copy a document, or draft a letter. If he did, if he chose, he 
could thus enlarge, by every day’s experience, his own power 
of life and of duty, if he really had his father’s blood in his 
veins. There is many an instance in history where a son, 
in such intimacy with his father, has been able thus to enter 
into his father’s life, and to carry from that life new strength 
for the purposes which his father entrusted to him. 

No analogies serve us perfectly when we come to speak of 
God with whom there is no one to becompared. But God is 
our Father and we are His children. We can learn some- 
thing of Him, though we cannot learn the whole. We can 
gain some sense of His purpose. All that we know of law 
is that it represents His wish to-day. And we shall gain 
strength for the duty of living and the pleasures of living 
in proportion as we know Him, His methods, and His pur- 
poses. 

How shall we do this? How shall we know Him? 

I. What the people say who have lived with most success 
is that we can find God, ‘‘if we seek for Him with all our 
hearts.’’ These are the words of Moses, the greatest man 
who has yet lived, and those words have been repeated by 
the leaders. It is quite fair to take again the analogy of a 
crown prince, who is the son of a great king. The young 
man has two courses before him. His father has given him 
a separate establishment. He can live in his own home, 
with his own companions, for his own purposes, by his own 
laws. If these laws interfere too critically with his father’s 
laws, there will come a break. He will find out that his 
father’s laws are stronger than his. But many a crown 
prince has lived on in this way, quite indifferent to his fa- 
ther’s purposes and has fancied that his father did not seem to 
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take much notice of his career, or, at all events, would not 
call him to account. Of which the result is that he does not 
understand his father’s plans, is not in any sort in sympathy 
with him, does not know him, indeed, as he ought to know 
him. If he is sent off on a campaign he cannot enter into 
his purpose, and is, in every way, an inefficient officer in his 
service. But, as has been said, the crown prince may make 
himself acquainted with that service. He may find his 
father every day—for he will never be put out of council 
chamber, of court, or of closet. He may, if he chooses, inter- 
est himself in his father’s undertakings, he may even under- 
stand the relations of one policy to another, and see how the 
fulfillment of one plan makes another easier. 

This is what a great commander like Moses says we must 
do, if we would find the Greatest Commander of all. If we 
want to find Him we must seek for Him. 

In the first place, we must listen and see what He has to 
say. Form the habit of going off by yourself at a fixed 
hour of every day ‘‘to see what God has to say to you.”’ 
Listen and find if there is not some answer and what that 
answer is. I have known a man who told me he had such 
a place of conference or rendezvous in the attic of his store. 
He went up stairs—none of the clerks or boys asked them- 
selves why, or to which story he went. Of course there 
were a hundred reasons why the master of the store might 
have to go up stairs. He went on and on. No one need 
see, no one need ask why, or did. He came to his “‘oratory.”’ 
In the New Testament it is called a ‘‘closet.’’ There he 
could sit on a box he had for the purpose ; he could let the 
down-stairs cares drop off ; he could and did forget the prices 
of sugar and flour and candles and the rest; he forgot the 
mail and the unanswered letters so far that he could ask 
what God wanted him to do and to bethatday. He did ask 
and he waited five minutes before he went down stairs to 
see what answer came. Sometimes he had his answer. 
Sometimes he thought he did not. But I have suspected 
that he always had it, though he did not always have it in 
his own way. I think he went down stairs better able to 
work with God that day than if he had not gone up, and 
better able to carry out the large laws of life; and this, 
whether he were conscious or were not conscious of God’s 
reply to his questions. 

These papers are for advice. I should advise any man 
who had such a closet, to keep in it a Bible and any other 
book which he liked, which seemed to him strong and posi- 
tive, not necessarily to read every day, but to open, if he 
wanted to, and to take a tonic or a stimulus from it. Itisa 
good thing, sometimes, to get a good flavor on one’s tongue. 


II. In the analogy with which we started, the crown 
prince really tries to acquaint himself with his father’s 
methods and ways of work. The man who tries to acquaint 
himself with God’s methods and ways of work, finds himself 
engaged in what Taylor’ calls the ‘‘ Practice of the Presence 


of God.”’ Taylor puts it in his plan of daily life as the third 
of the methods or instruments by which a man will secure 
full strength for daily duty. Taylor counts the ‘‘care of time’ 
as the first method, and ‘‘ purity of intention’’ as the sec- 
ond. In these papers we have taken “ purity of intention ”’ 
for granted, and, having considered the ‘‘care of time,’’ we 
come directly to this ‘‘ practice of the presence of God”’ as a 
daily habit for any man who wants more strength than the 
separate human body could claim or expect, if there were 
nota ‘‘ Power which makes for righteousness’’ which can be 
secured in alliance to the separate human body. God is at 
work in this universe which is outside of me. I will find out 
how Heworks. I will find out what He wants. I can then row 
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my boat in the direction in which His river flows and I need 
not be pulling against the current, or across it, as a man 
might do who did not know how or where it was flowing, 

All that we say of the laws of nature is our effort to divide 
and set in order, for our convenience, what we know of God's 
present wish for this world and this universe, so far as we 
can make out their various processes. We talk of the lay 
of gravitation, of the laws of heat, of electricity, of cohesion, 
of attraction and repulsion. We are a good deal pleased 
when we find how closely they are related to each other, 
We then say that the different forces are co-related, and it 
pleases us to find that out. All this time we know that at 
bottom these several laws are so many statements which we 
have been able to make in words and figures of the way in 
which God works, who is always in this world which He 
maintains. Now the man who “practices the presence of 
God’’ does not permit any language to keep him from feel- 
ing God’s present interest in these present affairs. It is 
God who works them out, and the crown prince, really de- 
siring to enter his father’s service, always regards them as 
God’s affair. ‘‘In the face of the sun you may see God's 
beauty; in the fire you may feel His heat warming; in the 
water, His gentleness to refresh you; He it is that comforts 
your spirits when you have taken cordials; it is the dew of 
heaven that makes your field give you bread; and the breasts 
of Godare the bottles that minister drink to your necessities.” 
This is the quaint, old-fashioned language of Taylor, so 
often cited as to become almost proverbial, perhaps. That 
man is wise and grows stronger, who can form the habit cf 
tracing, in such fashion, God’s present purpose in whatever 
he enjoys. Stephenson,? the inventor of the locomotive, 
stood with an English nobleman on a terrace, and they 
watched together the movement of a train through the val- 
ley below them. ‘‘ What do you think moves that train?” 
said Stephenson. ‘‘One of your engines, I suppose,”’ said 
the other a little surprised. ‘‘’Yes indeed! But what moves 
the engine? The engine is moved by the expansion of steam. 
The steam expands, because the water is heated. The water 
is heated, because the coal is burned.. The coal burns, be- 
cause it is but a mass of ferns and other leaves and stems 
packed away, ready for burning, some hundreds of thousands 
of years ago. And these ferns and leaves and stems grew, 
because the sun then shone over England as the sun does 
not shine over England to-day, and by its heat and light 
forced stem and leaf to pack up the carbon from that heavy 
carbonic acid of those days; all, that when you and I and 
the rest here want it, the train yonder might pass from one 
side of England to another.’’ This is the substance of 
Stephenson’s answer. I do not believe that either of those 
men ran back in that way over the ages upon ages which 
have thus conspired together for the health and wealth and 
comfort of our age, without more grateful thought of that 
Being, whose name is I Am, who is the same in all time, and 
so arranges His heat, His light, His carbonic acid, His water, 
and His steam, that His children may prosper and be com- 
fortable and happy. 

What we call the study of natural science is, really, the 
practice of the presence of God, if we go in the least beneath 
the phenomenon—the thing which appears—and feel for the 
wisdom, the tenderness, the love, or the purpose or law 
which lies beneath the external appearance. And any man 
or woman who will mix in with every day’s life some inter- 
est in nature, may be gaining in that interest a more close 
sense of the love of God and of His present power. The 
study of the plants in your window in winter, of the growth 
of seeds in your flower border in summer, of the crops yo’ 
have to handle, of the weather, of the shells on the shore 
















or the lichens on the walls or the trees, may be made a 
study which brings you nearer to the Great Power who is in 
all the universe, so that you shall rely upon Him more, and 
in the end, gain more of His help as you work in your place 
jn carrying out His large concerns. 


III. For you have a right to remember, and you gradu- 
ally come to know, that you can partake of the divine nature 
of this Power which makes for righteousness. This is the 
direct statement of the Christian religion. And the shortest 
and easiest way for any man to test that statement, is to try 
the experiment. Let him hold daily conversation with God, 
let him every day study God’s methods of work, let him 
look forward as if he were immortal, as an angel of light 
would do, let him keep the body under, as such an angel 
would do, let him keep up such a course of life for ten years 
or twenty,—and then let him tell us, or let him tell the 
world he lives in, whether he does not know what is meant 
by being ‘‘a partaker of the divine nature.’’ Man is thechild 
of God, the child of this Power which makes for righteous- 
ness, Who is in.all nature. Man is not simply the creature 
of this Power, as an oak tree is, or as acrystal is. Man is 
His child. Man can know something of His wishes; can 
know something of His purpos-s; can go about His busi- 
ness. If man is wise, he tries to doso. And in that very 
trial he learns more of those wishes and purposes and of 
that business, and partakes, as the Bible says, more inti- 
mately of that nature. 

The practical habit or rule to be followed in this has been 
suggested here in what has been said of the choice of one’s 
occupation. I must so choose my occupation that it shall 
be in the line of God’s present work, and that I may feel, all 
along, that I am a fellow-workman with Him —just as the 
crown prince is when his father sends him out on a special 
duty in his service. I do not feel this when I am retailing 
liquor behind a counter. Therefore, I do not choose that call- 
ing. I do not feel this when I am maintaining a rascal’s 
cause before the court. Therefore, I decline to be his counsel 
when he comesto me. Ido feel this when Iam putting seeds 
into the ground, and using sunshine and rain for a harvest. 
Therefore, I am glad tobea farmer. I do feel this when Iam 
running a line across the prairie, which for a thousand years, 
perhaps, is to be the boundary between farm and farm, and 
determine for honest men their rights, so that there may be 
no doubt, conflict, or confusion. Therefore, Iam glad to bea 
surveyor. I am glad to work where it is clear to me all the 
time that I am at work with God, with ‘‘the Power that 
makes for righteousness.’’ I am sorry to work in work 
where I am trying to make people unrighteous, to disobey 
law, or fight against Him. I will not do that. Between 
these extremes there are various callings, where it is easier 
or harder to see whether we do or do not carry out His pur- 
poses. The hack artist who makes a vulgar valentine, 
which only gives pain, if it ever meets the purpose for which 
it is printed and sold, must feel that her work is very little 
connected with the work of Gods Yet, in the same work- 
shop, at her side, there may be another sitting, who, as she 
mixes her colors, or draws the outlines of her flowers, is 
thinking of the pleasure which her pretty picture is to give 
to some group of happy children, and is glad that the good 
God has made lier His instrument for adding to their cheer- 
fulness. There have been, thus, two women grinding their 
corn side by side, with stones just Jike each other. You 
take a bar of stone about ten inches long, bulging a little in 
the middle, and you rub the corn grainson a flat stone, a little 
hollowed out below. You can see this done in the plaza} of 
San Antonia, just as you could see it done in the valley of 
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Jezreel.t No machinery, no science, no water-power, wind- 
power, or steam-power lightens the labors. It is all labor, 
which in itself degrades, unless the spirit makes it into work, 
which is the control of mere physical forces by an idea. 
These two women were sitting side by side, and rubbing down 
their corn into meal. The circumstances of the two were 
identically the same. But one of them as she ground, kept 
complaining of the hardship of her toil, that she was a mere 
bond-slave, and watched every little lump of the flour as it 
gathered so slowly, till she could see that there would be 
just enough for her to make her miserable lonely dish of 
polenta.» And the other woman, with every movement of the 
stone, was thinking how she was working with God, that 
He was just so good that He permitted her to be the last 
agent in His infinite work. He permitted her to put her 
private seal on the finished success. It is indeed the last of 
a series of infinite miracles. For miracle is the subjugation 
of matter by the spirit. God has bent the course of the 
world in its orbit, He has directed the flames and storms of 
the surface of the sun, He has moved the great waves of air 
above the earth, He has led the clouds hither and thither, 
He has ordered day and night, summer and winter, has 
whispered to a thousand hidden germs and commanded them 
to swell and grow and tassel out, and in due time to ripen to 
harvest. _ Nay, He has whispered to thousands of men and 
women, brothers and sisters of her who is grinding here, 
that they might do their share, in preparing field and tools, 
in training and yoking oxen, in plowing and in reaping. 
Ofall which the sequel is that she has this pint ofecrn which 
she is rubbing between the stones. And now He is willing 
to give this to her, and permits her to put the last touch to 
this infinite series of agencies, that her children may be fed 
to-day. She can say to her little ones when she calls them 
to the table, ‘‘This is your good Father's gift to you, and 
your mother’s.’’ 1 do not wonder that that woman works 
cheerfully, or that she works well. I do not wonder that, as 
the Bible says, she is taken—taken into the very joy of her 
Lord—while the other is left, in her own sulky selfishness. 

The true child of God, who partakes of the divine nature 
is really a partner in the work of the universe. True, in 
proportion to the other partners he does not put in a great 
deal of work or of capital. But he does put in something. 
And the man who wants to gain the help of the other part- 
ners, especially of the First Partner Whohas been willing to 
make His children fellow- workers in the great concern, likes 
to think of himself as engaged in no trivial or special busi- 
ness, but in the larger work which is helping all mankind. 

It is, then, a good thing for a weaver in a mill, who is in 
monotonous duty, rather discouraging in some of its de- 
tails, to think of himself not as an ‘‘operative”’ at a dollar 
and a quarter a day, but as an essential factor in God’s work 
for the world. It is a good thing for a boy on a prairie in 
Dakota to remember, as he oils the running gear of the 
reaper, that he is the person whom the God of Heaven has 
chosen so that the prayer for daily bread of some sailor in 
Alaska or some old woman in the Scotch Highlands may be 
answered It is a good thing for any of us, who want to 
know God, to accept this great offer of partnership which He 
has made to us, and to work not as separate speculators, on 
our own capital in our own way, but as fellow-workmen to- 
gether with Him. 

The more we know Him, the more infinite strength shall 
we have for life, whether for finite or temporal duty, or for 
infinite and eternal duty. 

We gain this knowledge, first by purity of intention ; 
next by seeking Him with all our hearts; next by studying 
His method of work ; and, again, by working with Him. 





HOME STUDIES IN PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


BY FELIX L. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE TROPICS. 

From March to June the revival of nature called spring, 
advances from the land of palms to the northernmost limits 
of the pine tree. On a wide plain, or, better yet, on a sea- 
coast following the line of a meridian, the progress of the 
flower season can be watched almost from day to day. 
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Heights and Latitudes. 


Early in March the maple buds open at Cape Hatteras, a 
week later in southern Delaware, by the end of April the 
spread of verdvre has reached the delta of the St. Lawrenee, 
and before the end of May the northernmost limits of ar- 
boreal vegetation. 

TROPICAL ORIGIN OF ORGANIC LIFE. 


That progress is the symbol of a biological secret—the 
tropical origin of life and its gradual advance from the 
equatorial regions to the limits of everlasting snow. The 
trees of the arctic circle are exiles, stretching their arms 
to the south like a homesick man towards his native land ; 
the feathered inhabitants of the temperate zone are often 
only sojourners, returning yearly to the birth land of their 
species. If we follow those wanderers to the region of ever- 
green woods, we seem to have reached the hive from which 
all forms of life emanated as from a common center, and 
where alone many of them have attained their full develop- 
ment, and, as it were, accomplished their purpose in the 
household of creation. In the tropics the revival of nature 
repeats itself every morning ; new flowers blossom every day; 
spring returns with every rising sun. Many tropical trees 
bear blossoms and fruits at the same time. The breeding 
time of animals and plants is not confined to a special season. 
There is no ebb in the tide of life. 


CLIMATIC EXTENT OF THE TROPICS. 


As if these benefits had been intended for the greatest pos- 
sible number of living beings, we find that the temperature 
of the tropics extends several degrees north of its normal 
limits, towards the region of the broad continents and fertile 
peninsulas. Thus in thedeltaof the Indus, barely touching 
the tropics, the climate corresponds to that of New Guinea; 
northern Algeria enjoys a higher temperature than the val- 
ley of the Orange River, twelve degrees nearer to the equator. 
Bananas ripen in Sicily, but not in Cape Town; the Califor- 
nia orange trees would freeze in southern Chili. 

FAVORED CLIMATES. 


The numerous elevated plateaus of the tropics combine the 
advantage of a winterless climate with the immunities of 
the higher latitudes. At an elevation of three thou- 
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sand five hundred feet the insect plague of the lowlands 
ceases ; and that elevation is exceeded both in the northern 
and the southern tropics by table-lands of anaggregate area 
of several hundred thousand square miles. All central Mex- 
ico from the Istht us of Tehuantepec to the valley of the 
Rio Grande is a continuous plateau, varying in height from 
four thousand to nine thousand feet, and crowned by still 
higher mountain ranges. Guatemala and several of the 
neighboring republics have table-lands where an average 
temperature of 80° F. hardly varies between summer and mid- 
winter. In South America the highlands bordered by the lofty 
ridges of the equatorial Andes, enjoy a milder climate than 
the most favored parts of Italy. The eastern coast lands of 
Africa form a series of elevated plateaus extending from 
Abyssinia to the southern extremity of thecontinent. But 
the loftiest table-lands on earth are found on the southern 
border of Central Asia. Nearly the whole vast region be- 
tween the Altai Mountains and the highlands of northern 
India, more than two thousand miles from east to west—an 
area more than equal to that of all Europe—has an average 
altitude of at least six thousand feet, but on the northern 
slops of the Himalayas that altitude is neerly dcubled in the 
plateau of Thibet, where good sized rivers run for miles at 
a height exceeding that of the Catskill mountains by more 
than eight thousand feet. Lofty plateaus are also found in 
Persia, eastern Araby, and in some of the Sunda Islands. 
On the Island of Ceylon the plain of Newera Ellia, now used 
as a Sanitarium, overlooks the wooded terrace lands of the 
coast for hundreds of miles in every direction, and enjoys 
probably the most delightful climate found anywhere on 
earth. 
TROPICAL COAST REGIONS. 


Nor should we suppose that the lowlands of the tropics 
are necessarily doomed to aridity. Between the fifth and 
twentieth degree of north latitude the plains of South 
America offer some of the richest agricultural regions on 
earth. Siam and Burmah abound with valleys of almost in- 
exhaustible fertility, and the equator itself in its range 
through two continents and several large islands does not 
touch a single desert. The most incontrovertible evidence 
of history establishes the fact that the now barren plains of 
the Mediterranean coast lands were once the very garden 
spots of this planet, and owe their present condition entirely 
to the consequences of human interference with the order of 
nature, especially by the reckless destruction of the high- 
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land forests which once nourished the source of fertilizing 
streams. The theory that all deserts on earth owe their 
origin to the same cause is supported by the remarkable cir- 
cumstance that the most arid portions of four continents 
are found on the side turned towards central Asia, the cradle 
of the human race and the source of the numerous tides of 
migration which overflowed upon the next available terri- 
tories of the habitable earth. 

Thus we find treeless plains and sandy coast hills in south- 
eastern Europe—the degree of barrenness almost exactly 
proportioned to the distance of the Asiatic frontier. In Aus- 
tralia the same condition of things is found in the north- 
west, where the neighborhood of the sea does not save the 
land from utter desolation. The deserts of Africa are in the 
northern part of the continent; those of America are almost 
wholly confined to the western half of the great central pla- 
teau and to the west coast—the coast turned towards Asia. In 
Asia the ancient seats of warlike races and the agricultural 
districts have suffered the most, though in some of the 
southern peninsulas the reproductive energy of nature has 
defied the efforts of human folly. 

REPRODUCTIVE RESOURCES OF NATURE. 

In such lands as Siam, or in Brazil, Senegambia, and the 
Sunda Islands, it requires no artifice of culture to restore 
the destroyed vegetation of a lowland district. It requires 
nothing but neglect. On the first cessation of hostilities 
nature at once begins the work of reconstruction. Seeds 
are wafted in from the surrounding woodlands, sprouting 
plants encroach upon the denuded area; herbs, bushes, and, 
finally, trees spring up and re-fertilize the ground with their 
falling leaves, and in the course of a single human genera- 
tion the traces of the destroyer are wholly obliterated. In 
the tropics of our own continent the ruins of large cities 
were discovered under the mold of a luxuriant forest; on the 
limestone pala¢es of Uxmal' colonies of forest trees had 
established themselves as on the cliffs of a hill; a screen of 
tangle-vines had spread over the walls, veiling the gates, and 
turned each column into a pillar of verdure. Twenty de- 
grees further north the ruins of cities—perhaps of the same 
race—stand lonely in a naked desert. Tree-fellers had been 
at work both in the Yucatan and on the Gila River, but 
only in the neighborhood of the equator the soil retained 
vitality enough to repair the mischief. 

HILL-SLOPES AND PLAINS. 

Only on steep hill-slopes the damage proves irreparable, 
and in the Malacca Ghauts long stretches of mountain dis- 
tricts are now entirely bare, while the valleys below have 
retained their wealth of vegetation. A simple experiment 
will illustrate the cause of the contrast. If we pile a layer 
of moss and mold on a sloping board and pour on a pail of 
water, the water will run off, but so slowly that after a couple 
of hours the board will be still dripping wet. But if we re- 
move the moss and empty the pail upon the naked board, 
the water will run off at once and disappear—except such 
puddles as may have accumulated upon the level ground. 
The hill forests with their carpet of roots and moss retain 
their moisture in spite of droughts. Remove those forests 
and the rain pours off as from a hard roof. The torrents of 
naked hill-sides leave the bare rocks still barer; but in the 
valleys below they deposit a portion of their alluvium and 
fertilize the valleys at the expense of the hill. 

RAIN-FALL IN THE TROPICS. 

The vegetative luxuriance of the equatorial regions, as 
compared with the latitudes a few degrees further south or 
north, is partly due to the abundance of the rain-fall, which, 
in its turn, is produced by causes that play an important 
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part in the economy of nature, viz., the currents of the at- 
mosphere. Thecool winds of the higher latitudes pour down 
from both sides towards a region where the currents meet 
and neutralize each other, producing calms and frequent 
rains, attended with electrical outbursts of a violence un- 
known in the temperate zones. The average rain-fall of our 
Atlantic slope is about thirty-eight inches; in Florida sixty 
inches; but in many regions of the equatorial zone the year- 
ly aggregate amounts to ten feet, or more than a hundred 
inches. On the coast of Sierra Leone the average is one 
hundred twenty-six inches; at Caracas, one hundred fifty- 
five; at St. Benoit, (Isle of Bourbon) one hundred sixty- 
three; on the Gaboon River, one hundred seventy-five. 
The rain-fall of the lower Amazon Valley exceeds that 
of any region on earth, with one phenomenal exception. 
Forty years of observation have proved that at Cherra Punji 
in the Khassia° Hills, near the Bay of Bengal, the rain-gauge 
registers the prodigious yearly average of forty-two feet, or 
more than five hundred inches. This amazing amount is 
due to the concurrence of two causes not repeated in any 
other part of the globe. First, the convergence of two rain- 
loaded air currents from the sea. Second, a broad belt of 
swamps and meadows separating the hills from the coast 
and contributing to saturate the thick-coming clouds. Third, 
the abruptness of the mountains which face the coast and 
deflect the clouds from their horizontal course into the 
upper regions of the atmosphere, thus condensing them 
and discharging their moisture in torrents. Fifty miles 


further inland the annual rain-fall is less than one hundred 
inches. 


RAIN PHENOMENA. 

Whatever meteorological agencies tend to lower the tem- 
perature of any place below the dew-point, tend to produce 
rain. Hence, the rainy seasons of the tropics are at a time of 
the year when the trade-winds bring down the coldest air 
currents of the higher latitudes; hence, also, the diurnal 
changes in the meteorological phenomena of the tropics. 
Near the equator the mornings of the rainy season almost 
invariably dawn on a clear sky ; but before noon clouds be- 
gin to loom up and gradually overspread the sky from end 
toend. Muttering thunder gives warning of the approach- 
ing storm which about three hours after midday pours down 
a deluge of rain till after sunset, when the night-chill clears 
the mists and reveals the stars of a cloudless firmament. 
The explanation of these successive phenomena is, that the 
air, heated by the rays of the rising sun, ascends and carries 
its vapor masses towards a region of lower temperature, 
which condenses its moisture and precipitates it in copious 
showers. Before night the cooled air ceases to ascend 
and spreads in horizontal currents that equalize the tempera- 
ature ofa large land area. On the coast these breezes blow 
towards the sea and enable outgoing vessels to leave their 
port. 

TRADE-WINDS AND CALMS. 

The meaning of the words “‘ region of calms’’ must not be 
understood to imply a permanent stagnation of the atmos- 
phere. Theterm refers merely to the absence of the perennial 
air currents which in certain latitudes blow xearly always 
from the same direction, for temporarily even the drift of 
the trade-winds may be counteracted by other influences. 
Thus a violent, southwest gale may cross the track of the 
northeast trades and force them back upon the higher lati- 
tudes, or result in the whirl-storms called tornadoes. 

At the border of the tropics, where the trade-winds blow 
wost regularly, heavy rains are comparatively rare, for the 
reason that air-currents coming from higher latitudes, 
undergo a gradual increase of tenrperature which enables 
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them to absorb moisture rath- 
er than part withit. But as 
they approach the equator, 
their progressive saturation 
at last reaches its maximum 
and where they meet the 
counter-currents of the oppo- "3 

site hemisphere the condensed Yeotms of —— 
moisture descends in such f is 
torrents that drinkable water ; 

has sometimes been skimmed 

from the surface of the sea. 
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area producing one thousand pounds of potatoes will yield 
forty-four thousand pounds of bananas, and that a field large 
enough if planted with wheat to support one man, will feed 
twenty-five if planted with banana palms. Inthe Nether- 
lands there’ are one hundred twenty different varieties 
of butterflies of all kinds ; in the Dutch colony on the island 
of Sumatra the subdivision of papilionide alone is represent- 
ed by seven hundred eighty varieties. Plants, which in 
the higher latitudes are mere shrubs, reach in the tropics the 
height of stately trees. Palms are, in fact, nothing but a 
tropical variety of a species of plants which in the temperate 
zone appear only in the form of grasses and weeds. On the 
cold, south shore of Tasmania the river bottoms are covered 
with thickets of ferns that overtop a rider on horseback ; but 
in New Guinea there are fern trees as high as the tallest 
pine of our northern forests. The largest water black-snake 
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of our southern swamps may attain a weight of seven pounds; 
in Senegambia the same species is represented by a python 
as heavy as the stoutest man, and strong enough to crush 
the ribs of a buffalo. In all Scandinavia there is only one 
small variety of lizard ; in Italy there are forty varieties and 
in the Sunda archipelago, about fourteen hundred. It has, 
indeed, been estimated that the tropics contain about eighty 
times as many different varieties of plants and animals as 
the broader land areas of all the higher latitudes taken to. 
gether. The organisms of the sea present, in this respect, a 
less remarkable contrast. The Arctic Ocean abounds with 
fish and seal ; still as we approach the equator many varie- 
ties of mollusks, crustaceans, and marine tortoises attain a 
size which makes it difficult to recognize their congeners in 
the puny varieties of the polar seas. The zoophytes of the 
coral reefs flourish only in the tropics. On the west coast of 
Ireland a species of sea-tang> (Fucus natans) clings to the 
rocks and sometimes sends out streamers a dozen feet long, 
forming little marine pastures a hundred feet in circum- 
ference. Four thousand miles further south a pasture of the 
same kind of tang covers an area of two hundred sixty 
thousand square miles—more than twice as much as all Ire- 
land and Great Britain taken together—and is so thickly 
matted as sometimes to impede the progress of large vessels. 
The Mar de Sargasso,° as the Spaniards call this tang- 
meadow, is supposed to contain a billion tons of a single 
form of vegetable organism. 
EXPURGATIVE AGENCIES. 

But, as all organic development leads from growth to mia- 
turity and decay, this exuberance of vital energy would soon 
cover the face of the earth with a festering mass of decom- 
posing organisms, if the Creator had not obviated that dan- 
ger by a wonderful system of expurgative agencies. The 
winds, the elements, and a thousand varieties of animals and 
plants combine in the work of disinfection. Oxygen, the 
life-giving principle of the atmosphere, is exhaled by the 
sun-lit vegetation and distributed by the air currents. The 
vegetable lungs of trees and herbs absorb the gaseous prod- 
ucts of decomposition ; vultures and jackals and worms feed 
on dead animal substances and soon reduce a bulky carcass 
to a naked skeleton; myriads of ants range the woods in 
every direction and in quest of decomposing matter of all 
kinds ; weeds revel in the mold of decaying leaves ; fallen 
trees enrich the soil ; death everywhere fertilizes the seeds of 
life; in the household of nature every grave becomes a cradle. 
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BY PROFESSOR W. T. HARRIS, LL.D. 


THE INDEFINITE OR THE INFINITE PROGRESS. 

One of the most important steps in philosophy is to get 
clear of the confusion that arises when one uses the idea of 
‘infinite progress’’ in solving a question. In the passage 
quoted from Hamilton in the first of this series, he describes 
it under the technical term ‘‘:ndefinite’’ — ‘‘The indefinite 
however expanded is still always the finite.”’ 

The infinite progress arises whenever we undertake to 
unite in one thought the idea of the true infinite and a men- 
tal image or picture of it. We perceive the inadequacy of 
our image or picture and proceed to annul it and to form an- 
other. But as the new image or picture is just as inadequate 
as the old one we repeat the process of annulling and form- 
ing a new picture. But we then perceive that the process 
will always be inadequate, and we therefore announce the 


result in the formula of infinite progress: ‘‘ We may go on 
forever in our picturing and we shall never exhaust the in- 
finite.’’ 

This result when first seen confounds us. We are apt to 
fall into despair of our thinking capacity. But on investi- 
gation we discover that there is only a thin veil covering 
very familiar and perfectly clear ideas. Let us examine the 
illustration given us by Hamilton in the text quoted. By 
him we are set at work to picture infinite space, or, as he 
describes it, to realize in thought (to conceive, to transcend 
in fancy, to imagine, etc.,) space as without limits. What- 
ever you do under these descriptions you ‘‘ neyer go beyond 
the finite.” ‘‘ You may rise from sphere to sphere in the 
region of empty space, until imagination sinks exhausted.” 
He tells us that we may never reach space as a whole. But 
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gow we ask him, How do you know that we are powerless 
to realize in thought the idea of space as a whole? 

Consider carefully what answer can be given to this ques- 
tion, how can one affirm the necessity of an infinite prog- 
ess? Evidently we are powerless to realize in thought 
space as a whole, because we see clearly that it extends be- 
yond all possible bounds and is always its own environment, 
or,in other words, is positively infinite. We, therefore, 
meant by ‘‘realize in thought”’ and its equivalent expres- 
sions, the act of imagining as a whole, or the act of conceiv- 
ing something as a finite. How can we be sure that we shall 
never succeed in conceiving space as finite? The answer 
again is clear; because we know space to be infinite and, 
hence, all attempts to conceive it as finite will fail, forever 
and ever. 

Thus Hamilton himself is an unwilling witness to the 
power of the mind to know the infinitude of space and like- 
wise a witness to the resulting fact, namely, that it is im- 
possible to know it as finite. 

The infinite progress, wherever it is seen, always implies 
an insight into the infinite and also an equal insight into its 
incommensurability by the finite. Even pure agnosticism 
is based on the very knowledge that it denies. 

Agnosticism affirms that our knowledge can never over- 
take the infinite, because we can know only particular ob- 
jects of knowledge by single mental acts; and by particular 
acts of knowledge we can never exhaust the universe, be- 
cause the number of particulars in the universe is infinite. 

Here it professes to limit all knowledge to experience, or to 
the enumeration, one by one, of the details of the universe. 
But in utter unconsciousness of its absurdity it assures us 
that it knows the details to be infinite, and, hence, inexhaust- 
ible by the process of inventorying, one by one. 

Agnosticism thus betrays its two kinds of knowledge— 
that of experience, which deals with the finite and passes 
from limit to limit, or from particular to particular; and that 
of philosophy, which knows logical conditions of existence 
or the grounds of the world of experience. Consistent 
agnosticism would only affirm ‘‘I do not know,’’ and never 
venture to affirm ‘‘I cannot know,”’ still less, ‘‘ Noone can 
know.” 

So the inconsistency of philosophical skepticism based on 
this idea of the infinite progress is manifest in its statement, 
“I can conceive only finite spaces and times, but not space 
or time as a whole, because as wholes they contain an in- 
finite manifold of finite spaces and times.’’ It knows that 
the environing space is a repetition of the same space, over 
and over again, forever, or else it could never affirm the im- 
possibility of completing it by successive additions of the 
environment to the included space. It says in effect: ‘‘We 
cannot know space, because (we know that) its nature im- 
plies infinite extent and can never ke reached by successive 
additions of finite spaces.” 

It is the same with the progress towards the infinitely 
small. The infinite divisibility of space or time is certain 
through the following insight: The division of any given 
space or time into two spaces or times does not diminish the 
sum total, nor change the nature of the parts. Each part 
produced by division is just as really a space or a time as 
before the division. Hence, it can be divided again just as 
the first space or time was divided. This implies infinite 
divisibility. For unless in dividing a space or time the 
parts produced by division were not spaces or times but 
were points, a subdivision is always possible. But it is ob- 
vious that no space or time can be divided into two points, 
but is always composed of two spaces or two timcs. 

Upon tihs fact of infinite divisibility can be based a refuta- 
B-apr 
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tion of the doctrine of symbolic conception. All concep- 
tions ‘‘ of objects too great or too multitudinous to be men- 
tally represented ’’ are regarded as ‘‘ extremely inadequate’’ 
or as mere “‘symbolic conceptions’? (Herbert Spencer: 
First Principles P. 27). For example: ‘‘A rock on which 
we are standing may be mentally represented with some- 
thing like completeness ; we find ourselves able to think of 
its top, its sides, and its under surface at the same time or 
so nearly at the same time that they seem all present in 
consciousness together; and so we can form what we calla 
conception of the rock, but to do the like with the earth is 
impossible.”” Again, ‘‘we cannot conceive in its real form 
and magnitude even that small segment of our globe which 
extends a hundred miles on every side of us.”’ 

Here again we encounter the image-concept or the mental 
picture. Validity is granted it up to a certain degree and 
denied beyond, on account of size. It is as if large objects 
comprehended a greater manifold of properties, qualities, or 


‘attributes than small ones, and that this fact is to make a 


difference in the difficulty of conceiving them. 

But it is evident that the smallest body perceptible to the 
unassisted eye is manifold in its extent beyond all possi- 
bility of experience to exhaust it. For so long as it is a 
body and occupies space it has a beginning, middle, and end 
and, hence, is composed of two portions. These two portions 
are alike composed each of two smaller portions and so are 
infinitely divisible, and, hence, infinitely manifold. The 
question of actual divisibility by physical means is not in 
question here. It is simply the question of possessing ex- 
tension and, consequently, of manifold parts. 

On the other hand the largest planet or sun is quite as 
easily conceived as the smallest atom. Both have unity and 
manifoldness. No mental picture exhausts the manifold- 
ness of either. But thought may outstrip mental imagery 
with its ‘‘symbolic conceptions’’ just as it does, in fact, in 
the passage just quoted from Herbert Spencer’s First Prin- 
ciples. Thought knows, for instance, what the shape of the 
globe is, and also an endless variety of items about it. And 
it knows.too,where mere mental images will fail. If thought 
was confined to mental pictures it could not thus exhibit 
to itself a general demonstration of its own imbecility. 

Thus far we have considered the question of knowing the 
infinite in its two phases. Our results are affirmative in 
that we discover in ourselves capacities to know the in- 
finitude of space and time, and, likewise, our ability to use 
this knowledge with discrimination in settling questions of 
psychology like that one involved in the scope and validity 
of mental images. 

We have, therefore, begun our philosophy by making the 
grand distinction between mental pictures and pure thought. 
We will now proceed to consider the characteristics of self- 
active being. 

It remains to add a word of advice to those just setting 
out on a course of philosophic study. The beginner is apt 
to try his ability on a passage selected at random and, if he 
cannot see it clearly at first glance feels discouraged and 
supposes that ‘‘his mind is not made for philosohy.”’ 

The real fact is this. All persons are capable of philosoph- 
ic culture. But it is a growth and not a sudden leap; 
and this is what makes it so valuable. It requires only that 
the novice shall select some difficult philosophic treatise 
and read a few sentences of it carefully and questioningly. 
He may then lay aside the book and read it again after a 
few days, making a more vigorous inquisition into its mean- 
ing. A club of three to six persons meeting once a week to 
spend an hour on a few lines of a difficult book in philoso- 
phy, is the best instrumentality that I have seen for the pur- 
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pose of making philosophers. In a year’s time each one is 
surprised to see how his mental grasp has increased, even 
though he may not have succeeded at all in mastering the 
difficult philosophical work that has been under discussion 
in the club. 

We have defined philosophy as the science that investi- 
gates the presuppositions of our knowledge of things and 
events. It discovers what is universal and necessary in our 
knowledge of them. All knowledge has an element of 
necessary truth in it. This has already been proved by 
showing that all particular instances of knowledge imply a 
knowledge of time and space. These (time and space) are 
known to be necessary conditions of the existence of all ob- 
jects in the world and, hence, are presuppositions of existence 
as well as of knowledge. 

In dealing with these presuppositions of knowledge and 
existence, philosophy busies itself with the ideas of perma- 
nent and necessary grounds of the things and events of this 
world. Its knowledge is of a superior order of truth. For 
principles, being above change and vicissitude, look down 
on the world of our ordinary experience, and command it. 
All events and things must conform to the nature of time 
and space. 

More important than time and space—these principles that 
govern the world of experience—is a third principle, that in- 
volved in the idea of causality. 

If those who read this article will carefully re-read the 
article on The Infinite, they will bring to mind forci- 
bly the three attitudes of the mind,—(a) It contemplates 
the object, without specially attending to the environment ; 
(b) it contemplates the environment as related to the object; 
(c) it contemplates the underlying condition of both object 
and environment. Thus we had ¢hing or event as object ; the 
first or feeblest activity of cognition(mere perception)regarded 
it as independent and self-sufficient, and did not specially 
note its relativity to the environment. The second stage of 
cognition (reflecting perception) noted its reiations to, and 
dependencies on, the environment, and said ‘‘all objects de- 
pend on their environment ; each thing receives modifying 
influences from other things, and each event has its con- 
ditions prepared for it by antecedent events.’’ The third 
stage of cognition (philosophical perception) noted the un- 
derlying ground or condition, space or time, necessary for 
itsexistence. Thus we have,—(a) 7hing, its environment of 
other things, and space which is the logical condition of both. 
(b) Event, its environment of events antecedent and subse- 
quent, and time the logical condition of both. 

Now we may look upon the object in another and more 
important aspect. It receives influences from its environ- 
ment and is affected or modified by them. Here we reach 
the conception of cause and effect. The environment causes 
some changes in the object (thing or event) and these changes 
are its effect. The object may react on the environment, 
and cause, likewise, changes in the latter. In this case the 
changes in the environment are the effect of the object as 
cause. 

We notice that causality implies a combination of two ob- 
jects. We think the cause as resident in one thing and the 
effect as resident in another thing. But the effect is the 
modification produced by the causal energy. This causal 
energy has by its action transferred something from itself to 
another which we call “‘ effect.’’ 

Here is, therefore, the vital underlying idea which our or- 
dinary notion of cause and effect presupposes. In order that 
there may be causal action of one thing upon another, there 
must a self-separation take place in the energy which we 
call the cause—in fact this very energy consists of self-sepa- 
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ration. Go over this thought carefully, again and again, un- 
til it becomes clear ; for it is the most important thought in 
all philosophy. 

When we think of cause and effect, there hover before the 
mind two objects, the one from which energy has proceeded, 
and a second object in which a modification has taken place 
throngh the action of the energy. It is important to note 
that our menatl image is not the idea of causality as we 
think it. Our idea is rather a rule or definition according 
to which we construct the mental pictures or images. But 
the images conceal for us the essential thought. They con- 
ceal the self-activity of the energy, because images show 
only dead results and not living activities. It is necessary to 
remember this fact in order to overcome the difficulty in the 
way of thinking self-activity the basis of the idea of cause. 
We must not be troubled at our difficulty in imagining 
self-activity. Strictly speaking we cannot imagine activity 
of any kind or motionofany kind. Wecan think of an ob- 
ject as*here, and again as there, but we do not picture it as 
moving. The ancient skeptics expressed this fact by deny- 
ing motion altogether. ‘‘A thing,’’ said they, ‘cannot 
move where it is; and of course it cannot move where it is 
not; hence, it cannot move at all.’’ The unwary listener 
who supposes that he is thinking the elements of the prob- 
Jem when he imagines a thing ina place, finds himself drawn 
into a logical conclusion that contradicts all his experience, 
and, in fact, makes expericnce impossible. Take all motion 
out of the world and there could be no experience ; for ex- 
perience involves motion in the subject that perceives, or in 
the object perceived, one or both. And yet we cannot form 
a mental image of motion or of change. We picture differ- 
ent states or conditions of an object in a process of change ; 
and different positions occupied by a moving thing. But 
the element of change and motion we do not picture. 

Hence, it is not surprising that we cannot form for our- 
selves a mental picture of self-activity, being, as weare, un- 
able to picture any sort of activity, motion, or change. But 
we find the thought of motion and change and activ.ty 
necessary in order to explain the world of experience, nay, 
even to perceive or observe it. So, too, the thought of self- 
activity is necessary in order to explain motion, change, and 
activity. 

That which moves, moves either because it is impelled to 
move by another or because it impels itselfto move. In the 
latter case, that of self-impulsion, we have self-activity at 
once. In the former case, that of impulsion through another, 
we have self-activity implied, although indirectly. For if 
the object moves because impelled by another, this happens 
either because the other which impels it to move is the origi- 
nating source of the movement i. e., is self-active; or else be- 
cause the other which impels it to move receives and trans- 
mits the energy causing the motion, from another source 
either directly or through a longer or shorter series of 
links. 

Kant,' Sir William Hamilton,’ and others have tried to 
show that we stop short of reaching an originating cause, be- 
cause the series may be infinite in extent. But this, like 
Zeno’s? paradoxical refutation of motion, is also an appeal to 
the imagination and not to the thinking reason. It is true 
we cannot forma mental image of an infinite series of effects 
or causes. But this does not matter; it would not help to 
understand the question involved if we could make a mental 
image of an infinite series. The question reduced to its 
lowest terms is simply this, the object before me is modified 
through some cause not itself. Being assured of this fact. 
I am equally sure that the true cause, wherever it is, origi- 
nated the influence and is self-active, no matter how long 
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the series of links may be,down which it transmits the causal 
influence. 

It does not affect this certainty to stop me and say : ‘‘This 
effect is caused by that object, which is in turn caused by an- 
other object, and so on, forever.’’ For it is easy for me to re- 
ply: ‘‘If neither the other object nor any of the preceding 
objects in the series of causation, originate any energy, 
then they all transmit it ; the whole infinite series only re- 
ceives and transmits energy and does not originate it, either 
individually or as awhole.’’ Therefore,the object and the in- 
finite series of causes are all one effect and there is no origi- 
nation of energy init. What then? It follows that it is no 
effect unless there is an actual efficient cause lying beyond 
the series. For an effect implies reception of energy from 
something else ; where there is no reception there is no effect. 

Hence, we must acknowledge that every effect implies 
true causality, that is to say, actual origination and trans- 
mission of energy. We must acknowledge, too, that 


every true cause is a self-activity, whether there is one or 
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more than one in the world. Because we very seldom turn 
our attention to the essential character-of causality we shall 
find this thought of self-activity—self-separation of energy 
—a strange, and perhaps absurd, conclusion. But if we 
reject it we are left entirely without a cause and yet we find 
ourselves attempting to hold on to an infinite series of ef- 
fects! If we reject self-activity, then we must reject effects, 
too, and to be consistent must deny the-existence of energy 
or influence as well as of dependence. 

Hence, too, we must deny all beginning, ceasing, and 
change ; for they presuppose the transference of influence 
and energy. 

This thought of self-activity is the root of our religious 
idea of God. But there is another form in which we may 
seize substantially the same idea, which possesses certain 
al vantages over the one just considered. We may discover 
another and more useful way of looking at this most impor- 
tant of philosophical presuppositions. This way we will 
consider in our next. 
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GOODNESS AND SEVERITY oF Gop.—QOne partial, and, 
therefore, mischievous, view of the Deity is incidental to 
those who bear a single respect to His one attribute of good- 
ness. They look to Him as a God of tenderness, and noth- 
ing else. In their description of Him they have a relish for 
the imagery of domestic life, and, in the employment of 
which, they ascribe to Him the fondness rather than the 
authority of a father. In the divinity of their imagination 
there is not the slightest approach to severity, and far less 
to sternness of character, the very least degree of which 
would cause them to recoil from the whole contemplation, 
that they might forget, among the kindred and every-day 
topics of their common life, all that is repulsive or ungainly 
in the contemplation of sacredness. There is but one ex- 
pression from Heaven’s King which they will tolerate, and 
that is the expression of gentleness and complaisance and 
soft, unvaried benignity. Aught that can ruffle or displease 
these is banished from their creed, or, rather, never found 
admittance there, because is was no sooner offered to their 
notice than all the antipathies both of inclination and taste 
were up in arms against it. The smile of an indulgent Deity 
is that wherewith they would constantly regale themselves; 
while the scowl of an indignant Deity is that before which 
they would most carefully shut their eyes, rather than that 
it should give dread or disturbance to their bosoms. They 
would admit of no other aspect for religion than that of uni- 
form placidness; and to decorate this bland and beauteous 
imagination the more, they would appeal to ali that looks 
mild and merciful in the scenery of nature,—a scenery which 
God Himself hath embellished, and on which, therefore, 
we might well conceive that He hath left the very impress 
of His own character. And whether, it may be thought, 
we look on soft and flowery landscapes, lighted up from 
heaven by sweetest sunshine, or towards that evening sky, 
behind the hues and inimitable touches of whose loveliness 
one could almost dream that there floated isles of paradise 
whereon the spirits of the blest were rejoicing ; or, without 
poetic reverie at all, did we but confine our prospect to those 
realities by which earth is peopled, and take account of 
those unnumbered graces, which, in verdant meads or 
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waving foliage or embosomed lake or all the other v. r:eties 
of rural freshness and fertility, lie strewn upon its surf: ce ; 
it may most readily be thought, that surely He at whose 
creative touch all this loveliness has arisen, must himself 
be placid as the scene, or gentle as the zephyr that He 
causes to blow over it. 

At present we do not stop to observe that, if the Divinity 
is to be interpreted by the aspects of nature, nature has her 
hurricanes and her earthquakes and her thunder, as well as 
those kindlier exhibitions in which the disciples of a taste- 
ful and sentimental piety most love to dwell. But we hold 
it of more importance to remark that the illusion which is 
thus fostered, and which is exclusively regarded in the 
light of benevolence alone, is not confined to the sons and 
daughters of poetry. It is an illusion which might be 
recognized in humble life, and which we believe to be of ex- 
ten“ed operation, on the hearts and habits even of our most 
unlettered peasantry, There is a disposition among them, 
too, to build upon the goodness, and to blink, if we may so 
express it, at the severity of the divine character. They 
also ascribe a certain facility of temperament to Heaven’s 
Sovereign, a sort of easy and good-natured connivance 
of which they practically avail themselves,—a placability 
and promptitude to forgiveness upon wiich they count, and 
on which, we may add, that many of them do draw to an €x- 
tent which is altogether indefinite; thereby defacing the 
line of demarcation between sin and sacredness, and, on the 
maxim that God is ever ready to pardon, holding it safe for 
them to transgress at all times, up to the strength or urgen- 
cy of the actual temptation. Throughout all the classes of 
society, in fact, it is this beholding of the goodness, without 
a beholding along with it of the severity, of God, that lulls 
the human spirit into a fatal complacency with its own state 
and its own prospects. It is this which sustains the imagi 
nation of a certain vague and ill-defined compromise between 
indulgence from heaven upon the one han4, and the frailties 
of our earthly nature upon the other, and, in virtue of which, 
man might take to himself the liberty of sinning just as 
much as he likes; and then of svothing his apprehensions 
of vengeance by the opiate of this forward tenderness on 
the part of God, just as much as he stands in need of it. 
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Such is the fearful state of relaxation in which this dislike 
for a religion of gloom, and this demand for a religion of 
cheerfulness and pleasure, are often found to land us. — 
Chaimers'. 


[April 77.) 

THE SALT OF SoCIETY.—The world’s morality is more or 
less an expediency. The world seldom asks sincerely, Is 
such a thing right? Is it the will of God? But it asks, 
*‘How will it answer?”’ ‘‘Is it becoming?’ ‘‘Willit pay?’’ And 
the number of persons is very small who tremble at the word 
of God, and who, having inquired at the oracle and ascer- 
tained God's mind, say: ‘‘¢here is an end of the matter.’ 
And yet when such God-fearing men come in contact with 
careless worldlings, five of them can put a hundred to flight. 
A small minority of simcere believers can restrain or overbear 
a multitude of Sadducees or scoffers ; and just as in a work- 
shop one man of genuine piety, one man who really believes 
that the Lord will not hold guiltless whosoever taketh his 
name in vain, as that one God-fearing workman will be a 
restraint on many rash swearers and ribald talkers,—so in a 
community, just because they have truth, because they have 
God upon their side. Ina community which is not moral, 
a minority of Christians will carry the abolition of lotteries 
or the early closing of spirit-shops ; so has God ordained it. 
There is a power, an impressiveness, in moral conviction, 
which, sooner or later, countervails all considerations of sel f- 
interest, of convenience; and if the church only had faith in 
God, there is nothing which it might not do. Even as it is, 
the firm convictions of the Christian church are the pillars 
of public virtue ; and the gospel is the salt of.society, be- 
cause that church is the conscience of the community. 

At this rate one of the greatest services which a man can 
render society is to believe the truths of God sincerely and 
maintain them steadfastly. It is the happiest state for a 
community when there exists within it a vigorous Christian- 
ity—a phalanx of strong minds fully persuaded as to the 
revealings and requirements of the Most High. Like the 
‘* willows by the water-courses,’’ which are not only green 
themselves, but whose roots, penetrating and interlacing in 
the softand spongy soil, prevent it from being swept away by 
the rushing torrent, those men of gentle manners but pro- 
found convictions are the lhving bulwark, the rampart of 
roots unnoticed and unthanked, Who keep society from 
crumbling piece meal into the gulf of licentiousness and 
atheism and crime which is forever surging and foaming 
pastit. They are like the metallic clamps and rivets, the 
bands and girders, which, in a region of earthquakes, keep 
the precarious houses from tumbling to pieces. Law and 
police and magistracy are a mere mui masonry, and but for 
the binding power of such conscience as pervades the com- 
munity, but for the fastening force of their convictions who 
believe in God and in the great hereafter, and in the Ten Com. 
mandments, in the upheaving o! man’s passions, in the vol- 
canic throes of his lust and violence, the framework of socie- 
ty would soon be shaken all to pieces. Like the fragments 
of iron in a mass of stone, which draws it toward the mag- 
net, it is the ‘‘ faith which he finds in the earth,’’ which 
at any period draws the earth towards its Maker, or makes 
acommunity ‘‘a people near to God.”’ 

And if so, do you not perceive that the best contribution 
you can make to the nation’s well-being, and by and by to 
the well being of the world, is to add something to the gen- 
eral conscience? Believe sometruth so firmly, and maintain 
it so earnestly, as to impress it on the minds of others. 
Have salt in yourselves. Ascertain the willof God. Have 
your mind made up on the great questions of duty, and then 
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you will be a salt to society. Your convictions will spread 
with the power of a holy contagion, and will tell on feeble 
faith like a strengthening stimulus. And you yourself yjjj 
be another barrier betwixt society and that torrent of ¢yjj 
which is ever sapping its soft alluvium and undermining its 
verdure,—another band of union between the race and its 
Great Ruler, Who recognizes on earth just as many objects 
of complacency as He recognizes minds in unison with His 
own.—/ames Hamilton, D.D.* 
[April 78.] 

WHAT THEN IS REPENTANCE ?—What then is repentance? 
You will perhaps tell me, it is the being sorry for having 
done wrong. This, however, is far from enough. Theapostle 
speaks of ‘‘a godly sorrow which worketh repentance ;” 
so that repentance must be something different from sorrow, 
even from a godly sorrow. It is the fruit of a godly sorrow. 
When there is anything about us that afflicts us and makes 
us grieve, we naturally wish, if possible, to be quit of it: 
and the more grievous our affliction, the stronger is our de- 
sire to get rid of that which causes it. Accordingly, if we 
are stirred with a hearty and godly sorrow for having turned 
away from God, and given ourselves up to sin, we must 
needs desire to forsake our sins, and to turn from them to 
God. This, at the very least, is necessary to make up any- 
thing that can claim to be called repentance. When the 
angel came to Lot in Sodom, what did he tell him? To 
grieve over the sins of Sodom ? Had Lot done no more than 
this he would have perished in the destruction of Sodom. 
The angel bade him flee out of Sodom, ard escape for his life. 
He bade him flee to the mountain, lest he should be con- 
sumed. He who sincer-ly and heartily repents of his s ns 
will not be content to tarry in the midst of them, nor even 
in the plain in their neighborhood; he will endeavor to 
escape to the mountain ; he will strive to climb up God's 
hill, the holy hiil of Zion. It is a very common and a very 
sad mistake for people to fancy that when they are sorry for 
their sins, when they abuse sin, and condemn it, and regret 
that they have fallen into it, they are repenting. But it is 
not so. We may speak ill of a thing with cur lips, and yet 
our hearts may cleav< to it all the while. So long as we 
continue in sin, so long, at least, as we do not strive to get 
out of it, there is no jot of true repentance in our hearts. 
For the repentance which is wrought by a godly sorrow is 
a repentance unto salvation. But a repentance which did 
not move us to forsake our sins would be a repentance unto 
destruction. We should be destroyed along with them, 
even as Lot would have been destroyed if he had stayed in 
Sodom. Hear what the prophet Isaiah says, when he is ex- 
horting the people to repentance, ‘‘Wash you; make you 
clean ; put away the evil of your doings; cease to do evil; 
learn to do well.’"-—Augustus W. Hare. 


[April 25.] 

OF THE GROWTH OF PATIENCE IN THE SouL.—O Lord, my 
God, patience is very necessary for me, for I perceive that 
many things in this life do fall out as we would not. 

For whatsoever plans I shall devise for my own peace, my 
life cannot be without war and affliction. 

It is so, my son, but my willis, that thou seek not that 
peace which is void of temptations, or which suffereth 
nothing contrary; but rather think that thou hast found 
peace when thou art exercised with sundry tribulations, and 
tried in many adversities. 

2. If thou say that thou art not able to suffer much, how 
then wilt thou endure the fire hereafter ? 


Of two evils the less is alway to be chosen. That thou 
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mayest, therefore, avoid the everlasting punishment that is to 
come, endeavour to endure present evils patiently for God’s 
sake. 

Dost thou think that the men of this world suffer nothing 
or but as little? Ask even of those who live most at ease, 
and thou shalt find it otherwise. 

But thou wilt say, they have many delights, and follow 
their own wills, and, therefore, they do not much weigh their 
own afflictions. 

Be it so, that they have whatsoever they will ; but how 
long dost thou think that it will last ? 

3. Behold, the wealthy of this world shall consume away 
like smoke, and there shall be no memory of their past joys ! 

Yea, even while they are yet alive, they do not rest in them 
without bitterness and weariness and fear. 

For from the self-same thing in which they delight they 
oftentimes receive the penalty of sorrow. 

And it is but just that, having inordinately sought and 
followed after pleasures, they should enjoy them not with- 
out shame and bitterness. 

4. O how brief, how false, how inordinate, and base are all 
those pleasures. 
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DEBTS. 

What is the ‘‘seat’’ or locality of a debt, is a question 
made every day the more important. There are few debts of 
any commercial importance that do not relate to a plurality 
of jurisdictions. We may liken debts of this class to artil- 
lery which, the higher it is placed, commands a greater ex- 
panse of country ; though the comparison is very inadequate 
from the fact that artillery can command at the best but a 
few miles, whereas the sweep of a debt may be over the 
whole civilized world. We may take as an illustration a 
circular of credit. I obtain, for instance, from a banker in 
New York, a letter of credit for five thousand dollars, which 
is addressed to a list of bankers distributed among the vari- 
ous business centers of the world. I take this lettcr to the 
designated banker at St. Petersburg or at Florence or at 
Santiago or at Damascus, and I draw fifty dollars; and I 
then proceed drawing from point to point until the five 
thousand dollars credit is exhausted. Or, as a domiciled 
citizen of Massachusetts, I lend money on bond in Jowa or 
Georgia or Colorado ; or, still’a domiciled citizen of Massa- 
chusetts, I order goods in Germany to be delivered in Balti- 
more. Now it is important for various purposes, to deter- 
mine what is the ‘‘seat’’ of such debts. A debt, for instance, 
may be lawful in one jurisdiction and unlawful in another, 
as is the case with debts for sale of intoxicating drinks, 
gambling debts, and debts against public policy which is 
merely local. A debt, also, may be claimed by each of sev- 
eral sovereignties for the purpose of taxation ; and, in fact, a 
large part of the tax receipts of this country are from debts, 
under which general head fall obligations of all kinds. As 
debts, however, are often spread through several jurisdic- 
tions, it has been found necessary to agree upon certain 
general rules as to the jurisdiction to which they are to be 
subject. And these rules are as follows: 

(1). As to the mode in which a debt is to be formulated 
and attested, the law of the place of formulization and at- 
testation determines. This is in obedience to the general 
Principle that the law of the place of solemnization de- 
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Yet so drunken and blind are men, that they understand 
it not; but like dumb beasts, for the poor enjoyment of a 
corruptible life, they incur the death of the soul. 

Thou, therefore, my son, ‘go not after thy lusts, but re- 
frain thyself from thine appetites.”’ ‘‘ Delight thyself in the 
Lorp, and He shall give the desires of thine heart.” yt 

5. For if thou desire true delight, and to be more plentifully 
comforted by me; behold, in the contempt of all worldly 
things, and in the cutting off all base delights, shall be thy 
blessing, and abundant comfort shall be given thee. 

And the more thou withdraw thyself from all solace of 
creatures, so much the sweeter and more powerful consola: 
tions shalt thou find in me. ° 

But at the first, thou shalt not without some sadness, nor 
without a laborious conflict, attain unto them. 

Old inbred habit will, for a time, resist, but by a better 
way it shall be entirely overcome. 

The flesh will murmur against thee; but with fervency of 
spirit thou shalt bridle it. 

The old servant will tempt and trouble thee, but by prayer 
he shall be put to flight. Moreover, also, by useful work thou 
shalt greatly stop the way against him.— 7homas a Kempis. 










termines the mode of solemnization. And the reason is that 
such mode of formul'zation and attestation is at such time 
most convenient, while the mode prevailing elsewhere 
might be impracticable. 

(2). As to interpretation, the place where the parties 
agrecd to the particular indebtedness gives the law in all 
cases in which, from habit or otherwise, they adopt the 
idioins of such place. And the reason is that people who 
use idioms prevalent in a particular place use that idiom in 
its distinctive sense. 

(3). As to performance, the law of the place of perform- 
ance decides. If I agree to doa particular thing in ‘a par- 
ticular place, I am supposed to have the mode of perform- 
ance in such place in view. Andin respect to ordinary debts, 
this is the place of the debtor's domicile. It is there, ordi- 
narily, that payment is demanded. 

REAL ESTATE. 

By the almost unbroken consent of courts and jurists of 
all periods, real estate is subject to the law of the place where 
it is situate. The reason given is, ordinarily, public policy. 
Land is almost the only valuable thing within the bordcrs 
of a country that cannot be increased, and is the only thing 
a monopoly of which by any one class would place the des- 
tinies of the country in the hands of such a class. Hence it 
is that in all countries the modes of acquiring and passing 
title to rcal estate is determined by the country in which it 
is situate, no matter in what country the owners may be 
domiciled. 

PERSONAL ESTATE. 

Here we encounter a controversy by which the courts have 
for a long time been agitated. Are articles of personal 
property governed by the law of their owner’s domicile, or 
by that of the place where they are situate? Now in view 
of the fact that under ‘‘ personal property’’ fall not only 
bonds and notes, which have been already noticed, but shares 
in corporations of all classes, as well as goods of all kinds, 
it will be seen that the question is one of great importance. 
On the revival of jurisprudence, at the close of the middle 
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ages, the question was summarily disposed of. Personal 
property, modilia, as the term was, had a very limited 
signification. Except jewels, gold, and scrip which could 
be carried readily by the owner from place to place, few 
articles of value fell under the head of mobi/ia, Hence arose 
the maxim mobilia personam sequuntur, which was a con- 
densed expression of the rule then universally accepted, that 
movables, or such personal property as was capable of move- 
ment, were subject to the law by which its owner was per- 
sonally bound. From this came the rule adopted by the 
earlier English jurists, and afterwards by Judge Story,’ that 
personal property was governed by the law of the owner's 
domicile. Now this was well enough so far as concerned 
such goods as men were in the habit of carrying on their 
persons. But it was absurd to apply the rule to masses of 
pouderous goods stored in warehouses, or to shares in 
banking, transportation, oil, or mining corporations. Such 
property does not follow the owner’s person as did jewels, 
gold, and scrip, in.old days when there were no safe deposit 
companies, and when, unless the owner kept such valuables 
under his immediate custcdy, they would not be safe. 
Goods in bulk and shares in corporations could not be car- 
ried about with the owner; and what is more, they have 
necessarily a local seat more or less fixed. It is in such 
seat that they are taxed ; that they obtain the protection of 
the law ; that title to them by execution passes. Hence it is 
that astosuch property the /ex domiciliz, or law of the owner’s 
domicile, gives way to the /ex rei site, or law of the place 
where the goods are situate. And there is a strong technical 
reason for this result. If the law of domicile was held to 
determine the legal character of goods, there would be no 
possibility of rightfully deciding as to such character in 
litigations in which the claimants had different domiciles 
with different applicatory laws. ‘‘What law is to apply,” 
would be the question. Adopting the old theory, the an- 
swer would be ‘‘the law of domicile.’"’ But domicile of 
whom? To say the domicile of the ‘‘owner’’ would be to 
prejudge the quest:on, since wiio the owner is, is the question 
at issue. We cannot tell who is the owner until the suit is 
decided, and we cannot decide the suit until we know the 
applicatory law. Hence, we have to resort, in order to decide 
the suit, to some other standard than the law of domicile. 
And the only standard that can be reasonably taken is that 
of the law of the place where the property is situate. And 
this is the conclusion to which most of our courts now 
converge. It will be at once seen how important it is for 
the body politic that such a position should be maintained. 
Three fourths of the active wealth of the country—of that 
portion of its wealth, in other words, which, capable of 
energetic concerted action, directs public opinion and pub- 
lic conduct—is invested in railroad, mining, banking, and 
manufacturing corporations. It would be suicidal to say 
that those corporations are to be governed, not by the law 
of the state in which they are situate and whose destinies 
they so largely influence, but by the law of the place where 
the owners of the stock are domiciled. This would enable 
the subjects of a foreign sovereign to establish within the 
borders of our territory, monster corporations, which, while 
drawing into their cofers the wealth of the country, would 
defy its laws and refuse to pay the taxes it should enforce. 
DEATH. 

It has been already noticed that as to the three great 
epochs of life—birth, marriage, and death—the genius of 
international law is the final arbiter. International law de- 
termines the conditions of legitimacy, and of marriage; 
and, for the same reason—viz., that in all matters that relate 
to man irrrespective of national bounds, the law of nations 
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must control—it determines the law of succession of 
property after the owner’s death. It has been said that 
there is an exception to this rule in the subjection of land 
to the law of the place where it is situate. But so far from 
this being an exception forced on the law of nations by mu- 
nicipal law, it is a principle taken from the law of nations 
by municipal law. While there is no limit to the amount 
of personal property that may be embraced within the 
boundaries of a state, there is a limit as toits land. There 
are few articles of personal property, also, which could not 
be dispensed with, and there are none which could not be 
obtained from abroad; whereas, land can neither be obtained 
from abroad nor can it be dispensed with. Land, also, is the 
basis on which homes rest ; only by the culture of land can 
a hardy yeomanry be produced ; by local attachment to land 
and its features, to its mountains, its valleys, its pleasant 
fields, the climate that gives it distinctive charms, its his- 
torical and family associations, does patriotism find its 
origin and stimulus, and military zeal its chief support. 
Hence it is that all civilized communities have agreed in 
holding land to be the subject of local law. This agreement 
finds expression in the words that as to land the /ex situs 
prevails ; and this isas much a principle of international 
law, for the reasons above given, as is the principle that in 
the distribution of personal property, (movables, to adopt 
the almost coincident terms of the civilians) the law of 
domicile, (or the /ex domicilii) is to be dominant. For the 
lex domicilii as to personal property the reasons are strong. 
When a man dies apart from his home, it is to his home 
that his eyes are turned. There his family is collected, and 
he knows the laws which envelop them, in obedience to 
which laws his personal effects are collected and to which 
he intends them to be subordinated. I cannot express the dis- 
tinction better than by repeating a passage from a lecture 
delivered by me a few weeks since to the graduating class of 
the Law School of the Columbia University. 

The genius of home, rising above and disregarding, 
so far as concerns the s/afus of birth, of guardianship, 
of marriage, and of distribution of personalty after death, 
the prescriptions of local laws, thus effaces these pre- 
scriptions, in relation to foreign visitors, even by the 
consent of such local sovereignties themselves. No matter, 
for instance, how far from its father’s domicile in this coun- 
try may be the place of birth of the child of such a father 
born to him in a foreign land, the law of nations invests 
that child with the shelter of the laws of that domicile, and 
the arm of the government of the United States will be 
stretched out to secure for it, insignificant and helpless as it 
may be, that shelter. No matter how long atime a student, 
or a business agent domiciled in this country, may live 
abroad, the same shelter is cast around him by the law of 
nations as well as by the law of his own country, if to that 
country he expects to return. No matter how relentless 
may be the doom under which an exile takes up his abode 
in a foreign Jand, yet if he still hopes to return to his old 
home, it is by the law of such home, and not by the law of 
his place of exile, that his estate devolves when he dies. In 
the English village of Chiselhurst, for instance, lay, a few 
vears since, on his death-bed, the last emperor of France.’ He 
had been born in Parisa king’s son and an heirtoan empire, 
but France had banished him and rebanished him, and had 
at last consigned him to an exile as ignominious as it seemed 
to be final. A Frenchman by birth and by aspiration, he 
had, nevertheless, been cosmopolitan in conspiracy, for he 
had conspired against France when an exile in Europe and 
against Europe when emperor of France. Yet, conspirator 
as it was his rature to be, this was always under the shadow 























of a mysticism which made France at once his home and 
his hope; and dominant, no doubt, under the impassive brow 
of the dying man was the belief that to him or his son the 
French sceptre would return. But in South Africa, not long 
afterward, died that son,’ fighting in a British battle, never 
having revisited France. But though exiled from France, 
dying away from France in British service, the son as well 
as the father looked, dying and living, to France as a home, 
and took, by the law of nations, their personal s/atus from 
France. So it was with the Jacobite refugees from England 
after the revolution of 1688 ; so it was with the refugees from 
our own country after the revolution of 1776, and after the 
late civil war. No matter how despairingly they might 
have looked forward to a return to the land that had been 
their domicile, their dying glances sealed it as their own. 
Virgil thus speaks of this,— 
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‘* Coelumque 
Adspicit, et dulces moriens reminiscitur Argos."’ 
‘With his last looks to heaven 
Were mingled memories of his sweet Argos home.” 
Hence, the country to which their dying, as well as their 
living, looks turned, no matter how hopelessly, remained 
their domicile ; its flag overshadowed their coffins, exiles 
though they were ; its laws distributed their effects. This, 
as to all sojourners whose domicile is in another country, is 
now the universal rule, no matter what may be the object of 
their sojourn, or how long it may endure. The rule springs 
from an instinct of our common humanity by whose stress 
the sovereigns of civilized lands pay obeisance to the suprem- 
acy of home; and’ when a stranger is within their gates, 
cover him in the cradle, at the marriage ceremony, and on 
the dying bed, with the mantle of his home law. 
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CHAPTER II. 
TRIGONOMETRY. 

Trigonometry is that branch of mathematics which treats 
of the solution of triangles. Every triangle has six parts—- 
three sides and three angles. By the solution of a triangle, 
we mean the calculation of the unknown or required parts 
from the known or given parts. 

Trigonometry is divided into two branches, plane and 
spherical. Plane trigonometry treats of the solution of 
plane triangles, and spherical trigonometry treats of the 
solution of spherical triangles, that is, triangles formed on 
the surface of a sphere by three arcs of great circles inter- 
secting one another. 

Three of the six parts must be given in order that the re- 
maining parts may be found. In plane trigonometry, at 
least one of these parts must be a side; but in spherical 
trigonometry, any three parts may be given. The reason 
for the difference is this, in a plane triangle the three angles 
do not determine the sides, since all similar triangles, what- 
ever be the length of the sides, have the same angles, as any 
one can show for himself by drawing a set of triangles of 
various sizes, having their sides respectively parallel ; but 
in a spherical triangle, the three angles do determine the 
sides. 

The calculations of trigonometry are made by means of 
certain functions of the angles, that is, certain quantities 
dependent on the angles, and varying with them. Four of 
these functions, called the sine, the cosine, the tangent, and 
the cotangent, are the ones chiefly used in the computations. 
There are four others, less important, though sometimes em- 
ployed in analytical investigations, called the versed-sine, 
the coversed-sine, the secant, and the cosecant. 

The functions of the angles, for all values, fromo to 90°, 
have been computed and arranged in tables, by the aid of 
which the required calculations are made. To facilitate the 
operations of multiplication and division, logarithms of the 
numbers are employed, instead of the numbers themselves. 
The logarithm of a number, in the common system, is the 
power to which ten must be raised to produce the number. 
The logarithm of a product is the sum of the logarithms 
of the factors, and the logarithm of a quotient is equal to 
the logarithm of the dividend minus the logarithm of the 
divisor. 

By the aid of the tables, it is easy to compute the required 
parts of a right triangle from the parts given. In the differ- 








ent cases, the following parts, together with the right angle, 
are given, the remaining parts are required : 

1. The hypotenuse and an angle. 

2. The hypotenuse and a side. 

3. A side and an angle. 

4. The two sides. 

A remarkable application of the third case is found in de- 
termining the distance of a heavenly body from the earth. 
Thus, if a straight line be drawn from a point on the moon 
to the center of the earth, and another be drawn from tke 
same point tangent to the earth, and a radius of the earth be 


‘drawn to the point of tangency, we shall have a right tri- 


angle, right-angled at the point of tangency. The angle at 
the moon is the parallax of the moon. Calling the parallax 
P, the radius of the earth 7, the distance from the center of 
the earth to the moon d, we have, from the formula 
*=sin P’ 
in which 4 equals the hypotenuse, / equals the perpendicu- 
lar, and P equals the angle opposite the perpendicular, by 
putting d for h, and r for A, 
9 


asin P 

Now, since the radius of the earth is 3,963.35 miles, and the 
parallax of the moon, as found by obserVation, is 57’ 2.3’’, 
we have 

505.35 = 238,889 miles. 

By means of algebraic analysis many more principles of 
plane trigonometry are developed, adding greatly to its 
power as a means of investigation in the physical sciences. 
This method of treating the subject is called analytical trig- 
onometry. It should be thoroughly mastered by every one 
who wishes to be proficient in trigonometry. 

Spherical trigonometry, as has already been stated, treats 
of the solution of spherical triangles. It treats first of the 
solution of right spherical triangles, then of oblique tri- 
angles. 

It is much more difficult than plane trigonometry, but it 
will well repay the student for the labor which its mastery 
will cost. 

Spherical trigonometry has its principal applications in 
navigation and astronomy. 

Since the days of Hipparchus,' trigonometry has advanced 
from a practical art of mechanical construction and measure- 
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ment of triangles, by means of instruments, to the dignity 
of a science with a refined method of analysis, and an efficient 
means of computation. This advance has been due chiefly 
to three things — the application of algebraic analysis, 
the invention of logarithms, and the extensive applications 
of trigonometry to the higher mathematics and the physical 
sciences. " 

With the development of algebra came its application to 
geometry and trigonometry. This application opened a new 
field of investigation, and led rapidly to the discovery of im- 
portant principles. 

The invention of logarithms is due to Baron John Napier* 
of Merchiston, Scotland, whose book on the subject ap- 
peared in 1614. The. book was published as a quarto con- 
taining fifty-seven pages of explanatory matter in Latin, and 
ninety pages of tables. It is usually referred to by the 
name of Canon Mirificus. With the exception of Newton’s 
Principia, published in 1687, no work of greater practical 
importance has appeared, on a scientific subject. 

The system now used in practical computation is one pro- 
posed by Henry Briggs, being much simpler as it takes the 
number ten for its base, but Napier’s system is used in analyt- 
ical investigations. 

The importance of the applications of trigonometry to sur- 
veying, analytical geometry, calculus, mechanics, physics, 
and astronomy, is so great, that mathematicians have labored 
to bring it, as nearly as possible, to perfection, and in this 
effort they have been highly successful. 

We close this sketch of trigonometry by asking the student 
to solve the following: 1. One side of a triangular field is 
double another, their included angle is 60°, and the third 
side is 15 ch. What is the length of the longest side? 
Ans. 17.32 ch. 

2. The perimeter of a triangular field is 150ch., the angles 
are 70°, 60°, 50°, respectively. What are the sides? 

Ans. 54.81 ch., 50.51ch., 44.68 ch. 

3. Prove that the sum of the tangents of the three angles 
of a plane triangle is equal to their product. 

MENSURATION. 

Mensuration is the art of calculating the values of geo- 
metrical magnitudes. It is divided into two branches— 
mensuration of surfaces, and mensuration of volumes ; the 
unit of measure, in the one case being a known square, and 
the other a known cube. 

Mensuration of surfaces begins with the rectangle, as the 
simplest case, and passes tothe parallelogram, the triangle, 
the trapezoid, the, quadrilateral in general, regular polygons 
irregular polygons, the circle, and the ellipse. It then 
passes on tothe measurement of the surface of solids, as the 
prism, the pyramid, the frustum of a pyramid, the cylinder, 
the cone, the frustum of acone, the sphere, and regular poly- 
hedrons. 

Mensuration of volumes begins with the rectangular 
parallelopiped, passes on to the prism, the pyramid, the 
frustum of a pyramid, the cylinder, the cone, the frustum of 
a cone, the sphere, the wedge, the rectangular prismoid and 
the regular polyhedrons. 

Mensuration may be regarded as one of the first of the ap- 
plications of algebra, geometry, and trigonometry. We 
give the following exercises: 

1. Prove that the area of any quadrilateral is equal to one 
half the product of the diagonals by the sine of their in- 
cluded angle. 

2. How many barrels of water will that cistern contain 
whose altitude is eight feet, the diameter at the bottom four 
feet, and at the top six feet? Ans. 37.8 bbl. 

3. Asphere, six inches in diameter, is bored through the 


center with a three-inch auger ; required the volume remain- 
ing. Ans. 73.457 cu. in. 
SURVEYING. 

Surveying is the art of laying out, measuring, and divid- 
ing land, and of representing on paper its boundaries and 
peculiarities of surface. It has three branches — plane, 
geodesic, and topographical. 

In plane surveying the portion surveyed is regarded asa 
plane; that is, in all small surveys, no notice is taken of 
the inequalities of the surface. 

In geodesic surveying the curvature of the earth is taken 
into consideration, as is the case in all extensive surveys. 

In topographical surveying the slope and irregularities of 
the surface, the course of streams, the position and form of 
lakes and ponds, the situation of buildings, trees, rocks, and 
marshes, are considered and delineated. 

In surveying the public lands a principal meridian and a 
base line are run by the solar compass. Six miles to the 
north of the base line, another east and west line is run, 
and six miles to the north of this another, and so on. Every 
fifth parallel from the base line is called a standard parallel? 
or correction line. 

From the base line, six miles west of the principal mer d- 
ian, another north and south line is run to the first stand- 
ard parallel, and six miles west of this another, and so on. 

The intersection of the east and west with the north and 
south lines, divides the tract into townships, which would 
be exactly six miles square were it not for the convergence 
of the meridians. 

To preserve, as nearly as possible, the form and size of the 
townships, the standard parallels are established, as before 
mentioned, which serve as base lines for the townships on 
the north, up to the next standard parallel. 

On the base line and standard parallels, two sets of cor- 
ners are formed—standard corners, and closing corners. The 
standard corners are established when these lines are run, 
and are six miles apart. These corners belong to the town- 
ships on the north. The closing corners are located when 
the north and south lines are run, and on account of the con- 
vergence of the meridians, are less than six miles apart. 
These corners belong to the townships on the south. 

The townships are afterwards divided into sections a mile 
square, and this is done by another surveyor to serve as a 
check on the first. Each township, as now laid out, con- 
tains thirty-six sections. 

Surveying also teaches how to lay out given areas of land 
in various forms. Next it treats of the division of land. In 
this part, the student will find problems of great interest, 
from which he can not fail to receive new views of the re- 
sources of mathematical science. 

Surveying also treats of leveling, the construction of rail- 
road curves, embankments, and excavations, the method of 
making topographical surveys, and the measurement of 
heights by means of the barometer. 

The history of surveying, in its beginning, dates back to 
early Egypt. The science of geometry grew out of the art 
of surveying, (the word geometry meaning earth measure- 
ment), and originally was identical with it. Diodorus’ says 
that ‘‘The children of the priests pay great attention to 
geometry and arithmetic; for the river changing the ap- 
pearance of the country very materially, causes many and 
various discussions among neighboring proprietors about 
the extent of their property ; and it would be difficult for 
any person to decide upon their claims without geometrical 
proof founded on actual observation.”’ 

The art of surveying has been improved from time to 
time in various ways; by the attempts to find the true form 
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and size of the earth ; by every improvement of the instru- 
ments employed in the field-work ; by the survey of coasts, 
rivers, and harbors, for the purposes of navigation ; by the 
regulations of government in the survey of the public lands; 
and by the development of mathematical science, especially 
of trigonometry. 

We give the following examples : 

1. In the triangular field 4BC, AB runs N. 50° E., AC 
mnsE. DE running N. 10° W. intersects 4C and AP in 
Dand £, cutting off 4DE=10 acres. Required 4D and 
AE. Ans. AD, 16.54 ch.; AZ, 18.81 ch. 

2. A trapezoid whose bascs are 15 ch. and 12 ch., respect- 
ively, and a third side 10 ch., is divided by a line parallel 
to the bases into two parts, so that the part adjacent to the 
greater base is to the other part, as 3 isto 2. Required the 
length of the dividing line, and the segments of the side 
whose length isto. Ans. 13.28 ch.; 5.73 ch.; 4.27 ch. 

NAVIGATION. 

Navigation is the art of ascertaining the place of a ship 
at sea, and of conducting it from port to port. 

The navigator uses the mariner’s compass to ascertain the 
direction the ship is sailing, the log and line and the half- 
minute glass to ascertain its rate, the sextant in determining 
its latitude, and a chronometer in finding its longitude. 
The angle which the track of a ship makes with a meridian 
which it crosses is called its course. The track of a ship 
which continues to make the same course with the merid- 
ians is called a rhumb-line or loxodromic curve, the length 
of which is called the distance. The distance between the 
parallels of latitude through the extremities of a rhumb is 
called the latitude of the rhumb. The distance between the 
meridians through the extremities of a rhumb, measured on 
a parallel through the middle point of the rhumb, is called 
the departure of the rhumb. . 

There are two methods of finding the place of a ship at 
sea—by dead reckoning and by nautical astronomy. 

By dead reckoning the position of the ship is ascertained 
from the record by the courses and the distances sailed. 

This method is subdivided into plane sailing, parallel 
sailing, middle latitude sailing, Mercator’s sailing, and cur- 
rent sailing. 

In plane sailing the ship is conducted on the supposition 
that the earth is a plane. This method is treated under the 
heads of single courses and compound courses, though the 
latter is sometimes called traverse sailing, since the irregu- 
lar track is called the traverse. In a single course, the 
elements are, the course, the distance, the latitude, and the 
departure. Any two of the elements being given, the other 
two can be found, giving six cases. In compound courses, 
the several tracks are reduced to an equivalent single track, 
and then the calculation is made, as in a single course. 

Parallel sailing is the case of sailing on a parallel of lati- 
tude, either east or west. To determine the distance from 
the longitude, it is to be remembered that the meridians 
converge towards the poles, and that the distance between 
any two meridians, measured in different parallels of lati- 
tude, are proportional to the cosines of the latitudes of the 
parallels. 

Middle latitude sailing is a combination of plane sailing 
and parallel sailing. It is used in calculating short runs; 
but it is liable to error in calculating the situation of places 
differing considerably in latitude and longitude, especially 
in high latitudes. 

In Mercator’s sailing the meridians are supposed to be 
parallel, as if the earth were acylinder, making them rel- 
atively further apart, as they run north, than they are in re- 
ality. They are represented proportionally increased in 
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length. This, of course, distorts the surface of the earth, as 
represented, making the parts farther north or south rel- 
atively too large. Tables are constructed by which the 
problems are solved with the same facility as in plane sailing. 

In current sailing methods are given for finding the po- 
sition of a ship when sailing in a current. 

By nautical astronomy the position of a ship at sea can 
be accurately determined from celestial observations. The 
Nautical Almanac, a large book published annually by the 
government four years in advance of the year in which it is 
to be used, contains a great amount of astronomical facts, 
and is indispensable to the navigator. It is remarkable how 
accurately the place of a ship at sea can be determined, and 
how unerringly it can be conducted from port to port. 

By the sextant, the altitude of the sun at apparent noon is 
found, from which, by the Nautical Almanac, the latitude of 
the place is determined. The chronometer gives Greenwich 
time, at apparent noon, from which the lorigitude is de- 
termined. 

The art of navigation would be suggested to the first hu- 
man being whoshould witness an insect floating on a leaf, or 
a frog on a log of wood. The Egyptians were probably the 
first to use ships, as distinguished from the smaller boats. 
Besides navigating the Mediterranean, they reached the 
western shore of India. 

The Tyrians soon surpassed the Egyptians in the art of 
navigation In the pursuits of commerce they spread their 
fleets over all the then known waters. 

The Tyrians were, in turn, eclipsed by their colonists, the 
Carthaginians, who passed the pillars of Hercules, and 
sailed northward to the British Isles, and southwatd along 
the west coast of Africa. 

The Persians and the Greeks employed the art of naviga- 
tion rather for the purpose of war than for that of commerce. 

The Romans learned the art that they might meet the 
Carthaginians in their own element. 

In the decline of the Roman Empire, and for some time 
after its fall, navigation in the Mediterranean became almost 
extinct ; but the Saxons, the Jutes, and the Norse began 
to traverse the northern seas in small crafts wafted by the 
winds which filled their sails. With the rise of the repub- 
lics of Venice, Genoa, and Pisa, navigation again flourished 
in the Mediterranean. 

Through all these ages, navigation was rather a rude art 
than a science ; but the invention of the mariner’s compass, 
in the early part of the fourteenth century, gave an impulse 
to navigation, and led to the discovery of the new world by 
the renowned navigator, Christopher Columbus. 

From this time forward the improvement in the art has 
been rapid. Ship-builders have brought their art to great 
perfection. Manufactures of chronometers have produced 
clocks and watches practically reliable, so that it is possi- 
ble to determine the longitude of the place of a ship at sea 
with great accuracy. Distinguished mathematicians and 
astronomers have employed their great powers in inventing 
and perfecting instruments, developing improved methods 
of computation, thus advancing both the science and the art 
of navigation. Governments have lent their aid in coast sur- 
veys, in the publication of charts and nautical almanacs, and 
in sending out expeditions to observethe transits of Venus. 

We now witness the triumphant results. Splendid steam- 
ers, with crowds of passengers, cross the Atlantic in less 
than seven days, and reach their destined port with nearly 
the same promptness that an express train arrives at the 
station. Distant nations are made neighbors, and no 


prophet’s vision is needed to foretell that the whole world is 
destined to become as one community. 











PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE. 


BY THE REV. T. 


PART I. 

The object of this paper and of the papers to follow on the 
ssame subject, is to present in a systematic but simple man- 
ner some of the most important principles of parliamentary 
practice. 

Before we can thoroughly comprehend the nature of par- 
liamentary law we must understand what is meant by a 
parliament, and we go down to the root of the matter by 
going down to the root of the word. 

The key which admits us into the vestibule of the subject 
and gives us our first glance within, is the French verb parler 
(par-!4) which means to speak, talk, or converse. From this 
toot we have the word parley, to speak with another, and 
the word parlor, the room specially for conversation. So 
from the word parler, the French have the word parlement, 
and from this French word we have the English word par- 
liament. 

Blackstone' says the word parliament was first applied to 
the general assemblies of the states under Louis VII.° in 
France, about the middle of the twelfth century. From 
France the name was carried into England, and the reten- 
tion of the word reveals the influence the French once had 
in Britain. It carries our thoughts back to the Norman con- 
quest when the Norman French became the tongue of the 
court and the official language of the conquered country. 

Long ago the peculiarly French government ceased to ex- 
ist, but the old words still continue to rule, for, just as the 
French title is still applied to the English legislative body, 
it is also interesting to note that to this day the formal de- 
cisions of the sovereign are given in the British Parliament 
in Norman French. Commenting on this custom, Black- 
stone said: ‘‘It is a badge, it must be owned (now the only 
one remaining), of conquest, which one would wish to see 
fall into total oblivion, unless it be reserved as a solemn 
memento to remind us that our liberties are mortal, having 
once been destroyed by a foreign force.’’ And yet the badge 
still is worn. 

Primarily, we associate the name with the British and the 
French parliaments, but there are other bodies which per- 
form similar work though they bear different names. Thus 
we have the words congress, assembly, convention, convo- 
cation, council, conference, and others, but, as all these im- 
ply a coming together for the purpose of consultation in 
order, after comparison of views orally presented, to reach a 
general agreement, they are parliaments though they do not 
bear that title. 

We may, therefore, say that a parliament is a gathering 
or meeting for the purpose of parleying or talking, and, as 
a result of the parleying or talking, to reach a decision, but 
to talk and decide in an orderly and formal manner. What- 
ever body corresponds to this definition is a parliament, no 
matter what specific name it may bear, and that is parlia- 
mentary which pertains to the proper conduct of such a 
body. 

The formal statement of the proper methods of procedure 
in such a body is sometimes called parliamentary law and 
sometimes is termed parliamentary practice. Law means a 
tule of action and so, parliamentary law is the rule of ac- 
tion, order, or conduct which should direct and control the 
proceedings of a parliamentary body. This law is gathered 
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from specific rules which have been formally adopted or en- 
acted, or from long-established custom. So the law may be 
written or unwritten, and a member of a parliamentary body 
may appeal to a written rule or, where no written rule ex- 
ists, to a well recognized usage which has long prevailed. 

‘‘Custom makes law’’ is an old adage, but custom does 
not make law where the custom is contrary to an unrepealed 
written, or statute, law. However, on points upon which 
there is no formal or written law, long-established and uni- 
form usage has the force of law. 

The general principles of parliaméntary law are to be 
gathered from the fixed rules and established usages of de. 
liberative bodies of great dignity and authority ; and, hence, 
the highest deliberative body in the land is usually recog- 
nized as the standard authority in parliamentary matters. 
Thus, in Great Britain, the British Parliament is considered 
the highest authority, and other bodies, whether secular or 
sacred, model their conduct upon the example set by the 
Houses of Parliament. In the United Stateg, for the same 
reason, congressional practice, especially that of the popu- 
lar branch, the House of Representatives, is the recognized 
authority. 

Just as many of our civil laws run back to Britain, so the 
parliamentary law of this country is based upon the practice 
of the British Parliament, and distinguished American au- 
thorities upon patliamentary practice frequently refer to the 
usages of the British Houses of Parliament. 

But as the law of the United States, though originally based 
upon the English, has, through the course of years since 
the separation from the mother country, and because of the 
peculiarities of our needs, become greatly modified, so, 
through different demands springing from changed circum- 
stances there have grown up practices in American parlia- 
mentary bodies which differ from the English, and as these 
developments are peculiarly American they give us what 
may be termed American parliamentary law as contradistin- 
guished from the British. 

Again, it is to be noticed that though congressional prac- 
tice is the highest example of parliamentary law in this 
country, yet every rule of the House of Representatives may 
not apply to every other parliamentary body in the land. 
Wherever the rules and usages of the United States’ House 
of Representatives will apply, they are usually followed; 
but as other bodies differ in certain particulars from Con- 
gress, they modify the congressional practice to meet their 
peculiar conditions. 

Nevertheless, notwithstanding these variations, there are 
certain general principles which are recognized everywhere 
throughout this land, and these general or universal princi- 
ples may be termed American common parliamentary law. 
These principles have been collated by certain recognized 
authorities on parliamentary law and they are sometimes 
styled Principles of Parliamentary Practice, and sometimes 
called Rules of Order. 

Deliberative bodies usually adopt rules for their own gov- 
ernment, at least special rules which appear to be demanded 
by the peculiarities of their work or the peculiar purposes 
of their organization ; but, where no such special rules ex- 
ist, or where points arise to which their rules do not apply, 
the body is bound to obey general usage or common parlia- 
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mentary law. For the same reason, until an assembly adopts 
ules and orders, it is governed, and its proceedings are regu- 
Jated, by the common parliamentary law. 

It may be accepted as an axiom that general principles, 
or common parliamentary law, will apply where there is no 
specific rule of the body to the contrary, but no erroneous 
usage in a body should have force as against the sound and 
settled principles of common parliamentary law. 

The necessity for some rule of procedure in a deliberative 
body, and the value of parliamentary law, must be apparent 
to all who consider its purposes. The recognized principles 
of parliamentary practice give a standard which all may 
comprehend, and with such an accepted standard all the 
members have a common understanding as to what should 
be done and, consequently, know what to do and what to 
expect. 

Even if the rules are not always the best, yet it is better 
to have some recognized authority than for every man to be 
a law unto himself, for that would mean parliamentary 
anarchy. 

While parliamentary law tends to prevent confusion, it 
also tends to insure mutual justice. It is the result of long 
experience and many tests in bodies most competent to 
comprehend what is necessary and proper, and is founded 
upon the principles of mutual justice. Asa general state- 
ment, it is correct to say that parliamentary law is not only 
for purposes of regularity and order, but also for the protec- 
tion of all and, especially, for the defense of the minority, 
and to insure justice to the humblest member. 

Facts also show that dignified dispatch in the transaction 
of business in any deliberative body, is most certainly se- 
cured by close adherence to settled parliamentary practice. 
Itis a mistake to think that a meeting is trammeled by par- 
liamentary law. Conformity to the law, instead of delaying, 
expedites business, for, while it gives a recognized standard 
of action, it protects both the meeting and each individual 
member, and, consequently, the easiest, pleasantest, quick- 
est, and most satisfactory way for all is to rigidly, but 
courteously, conform to a strictly just interpretation of the 
law and the practice. 

Another reason for exactness is the fact that matters car- 
ried from deliberative bodies into the civil courts, may be de- 
cided on the fact of conformity or non-conformity to settled 
principles of parliamentary practice. Hence, the observance 
of parliamentary law has a legal value outside the body itself 
and may detecmine the result of litigation. 

A knowledge of parliamentary law is absolutely necessary 
to all who attend, and take part in, deliberative gatherings. 
It is required not only in national and state legislatures, in 
town meetings, in conventions, conferences, synods, and 
similar gatherings, but also in the smaller meetings in lo- 
eal churches and more limited circles of society. It is need- 
ed in all meetings where motions are made and votes taken, 
and it may be aid that the members on the floor need this 
knowledge quite as much as the presiding officer. 

It is necessary, also, as a part of the information of all in- 
telligent persons, even if they do not actually participate in 
the business of deliberative bodies, for without this know]l- 
edge they are not prepared to understand, and satisfactorily 
J eruse, the published reports of the proceedings of Congress, 
the state legislature, or even the municipal council. A 
kn wledge of parliamentary law is, therefore, a necessary 
part of a liberal education and is needed by all classes. 

It is not, as some suppose, a dry subject, but an exceed- 
ingly interesting study. Itis, however, a science and is not, 
Unrefore, to be acquired by unconscious mental absorption, 
but must be mastered by mental application. One difficulty 
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in the present time is that it has seldom been systematically 
taught and just as seldom, systematically studied. Usu- 
ally it has been picked up in a random and unscientific 
manner from the practice of bodies which are just as 
likely to be incorrect as to be accurate in their proced- 
ure, or which, at best, cannot be recognized as standard 
authority upon such a subject. Our effort will be to ascer- 
tain and present the practice which is of the highest authority. 

One of the first facts to be borne in mind is that a parlia- 
mentary body implies some form of organization before it 
begins the transaction of business. A mere gathering may 
be nothing more than a mob, but the same mass organized 
with proper officers and recognizing rules for its government 
in the discussion of questions and the decisions thereon, be- 
comes a deliberative or parliamentary body. 

When properly organized, therefore, it implies, first, mem- 
bers, and second, officers. 

Membership in such a body may be through society re 
lationship, as when the gathering is composed of those who 
have entered the society through some act of initiation or 
recognition. By their association as members of the society 
they may b: entitled to membership in its deliberative meet- 
ings. Again, membership, with all its rights and privi- 
leges, sometimes depends simply upon response to a call, as, 
for example, when a general call is issued for a meeting to 
consider some specified subject. Then all who assemble in 
response to the call are members of the meeting, with equal 
rights and privileges, though they may never have been as- 
sociated before. Thus a town meeting may be called, and 
those who attend in compliance with the call become mem- 
bers. Menibership in a delegated or representative body, 
composed of delegates or representatives sent by other and, 
it may be, subordinate, bodies, is conferred by such selection 
or delegation on the part of the body having the right to 
choose the individual as its representative. 

Parliamentary practice requires an officer who shall pre- 
side over the deliberations of the membe:s. This officer is 
sometimes called a president, speaker, moderator, chairman, 
or is known by some other equivalent title, according to the 
taste or customs of the body. The possible duties of a pre- 
siding officer are so numerous that it is difficult to give them 
in detail, and, consequently, many special duties are usually 
stated in a very explicit manner in the rules of the body over 
which he presides. It is his duty always, however, to di- 
rect the deliberations and decisions acco:ding to the ru‘es of 
the body and the principles of common perliamentary law. 
In doing this he should be self-possessed, courteous, and im- 
partial. The latter requirement is specially important. 
While in the chair the presiding officer should not manifest 
any prejudice or preference as to the settlement of matters 
under discussion, but, while he is watchful as to the prog- 
ress of the business, and sees that fair play is guaranteed 
and granted to all, he should, in other respects, be as a mere 
machine performing the requirements of the law without 
any indication of preference or of feeling. If he wants to de- 
bate a question he must call some one else to the chair and 
take the floor, if, by membership in the body, he is entitled 
to that right. Ifthe chairman is not a member of the body, 
he has no right to take the floor or discuss a question at any 
time. He may, according to the law, decide points, but he 
cannot debate questions which may be before the assembly. 

Another important officer, and essential to every delibera- 
tive body, is a clerk or secretary, or, as he is called in some 
societies, a scribe. The latter title plainly indicates his 
work. He is the writer and it is his duty to write the record 
of the transactions of the body. This record, or history of 
the meeting, is sometimes called the minutes and sometimes 
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the journal, and in this the clerk is supposed to keep an ac- 
curate statement of the place and time of the meeting, the 
name of the presiding officér, and an orderly account of what 
was done and by whom it was done. 

A deliberative body may,or may not, have many other 
officers, but it is absolutely necessary that it should have a 
president and a secretary. 

It has been intimated that the chair owes something to 
the meeting. On the other hand, it is equally true that the 
members owe something tothechairman. They owe respect 
to the presiding officer and should show it in their speech 
and general bearing. The members also owe fraternal re- 
gard to each other and, therefore, should refrain from harsh 
or disrespectful language towards each other. Even when 
they warmly oppose each other’s views, they should be or- 
derly and courteous. Disorderliness should not be tolerated 
by the members any more than by the chair. Otherwise, 
the dignity of the deliberations cannot be sustained and jus- 
tice cannot be done. 

In parliamentary or deliberative bodies, matters for dis- 
cussion and decision ordinarily emanate from some member 
or members of the meeting. Sometimes, however, the mat- 
ter may be introduced by message, communication, or ac- 
tion of some superior or concurrent body, or some higher 
authority. Thusthe Houseof Representatives may act upon 
something which originated in,and was sent from,the Senate, 
or vice versa; or a state legislature may consider an amend- 
ment proposed by the Congress of the United States; or sub- 
ordinate religious conventions, assemblies, or conferences 
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may act upon that which has been submitted by their supe. 
rior delegated bodies. 

It is not unusual, however, for a body to invite, or grant 
permission to, one who is not a member to address the body 
on any designated subject, but the deliberating and decid- 
ing is done by the members of the body itself. 

If a member has anything to say or propose to. the 
meeting, he must first rise and address the chair. If 
he does not rise, he has no right to speak,and if he does 
not address the chair, he is not in order and has no right to 
proceed. 

Addressing the chair is uttering the title of the presiding 
officer as said title is acknowledged by the body. It may 
be Mr. President, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Moderator, Mr. Speaker, 
or whatever the specific title may be. 

The first object in addressing the chair is to gain the at- 
tention of the presiding officer, and, therefore, having prop 
erly addressed the chair, the member, remaining standing, 
pauses and awaits recognition. It is not proper for him to 
rush on with his remarks until he has received recognition 
by the chair. The chairman, hearing the voice and seeing 
the member who has risen, recognizes him, as it is called, 
by pronouncing hisname, ‘‘Mr.—,’’ or ‘‘ The gentleman 
(or member) from ——,’’ mentioning the locality he repre. 
sents, or in some equivalent form designating the party he 
recognizes. The chair may add also that the member “‘ has 
the floor.”’ Having thus obtained the floor, as it is some- 
times said, the member is now at liberty to proceed to ad- 
dress the body or introduce business. 


( Zo be continued.) 
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CHAPTER II.— ConTINveEb. 


OUR KNOWLEDGE OF RIGHT AND WRONG—HOW WE GET IT. 


When we come upon the disagreements in opinion, the 
community has parted company; owners are tending their 
own flocks, they are guiding them to their own pasture 
ground, guarding their own interests, or clearing their own 
several ways through the brush-wood. We here see men as 
individuals, with their separate interests, and rival claims, 
attempting to apply moral law as it bears on the view of 
things they happen to take from the separate stand-points 
they severally occupy. 

In distinguishing these two aspects of our life, we ob- 
serve that men are well agreed when considering the general 
truths which ought to regulate moral life; and that differ- 
ences appear only when they proceed to discuss the applica- 
tion of these to conduct and to conflicting interests. We 
seem to reach an accurate statement of the case, when we 
say that we are agreed as to what are the moral laws to 
which we are subject; but we get into confusion and de- 
bate and difference of opinion, when we come to settle de- 
tails under the application of these laws. And even in this 
last case, our difficulty is not to think straight in view of 
the bearings of moral law, but to do so, when feeling and 
bias of passions and expectations of self-interest rise before 
our minds, coming in upon our thoughts like driving clouds 
obscuring the face of the sun. When the two things are 
brought together and compared, there seems no doubt that 
both fullness of knowledge and perplexity of thought need 
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be allowed to belong to human experience, and that these 
two do not involve a coatradictory or impossible conjunc- 
tion. These two things are, in fact, very commonly found to- 
gether; agreement on generals,—disagreement on details; 
and what we observe as bearing on our moral life is merely 
an illustration of this. 

Now, after a somewhat long journey, tracing our paths 
through the entanglements of the wood, we are at length in 
the open field, facing the main question. Howdo we get our 
knowledge of moral law? And the answer will be best pre- 
sented here by saying,—not without experience; and yet 
not as a product of experience. Without acquiring it, we 
very early in life become aware that we possess it. We say 
that we ge¢ it, or become conscious of its possession, ‘‘ not 
without experience,’’ for we must face the questions of self 
direction, meeting inquiry as to what we ough/ to do, before 
we come to notice that we have a knowledge at command to 
aidus. As it is only in trying to walk that the child comes 
to be aware of its muscular power and power of equilibrium: 
as it is only in attempting to speak that we get to know 
our vocal powers, even while we remain in the dark as to the 
structure and relations cf the vocal cords; as it is only by 
means of touch, with continual movement of our fingers, 
that we learn’ the powers of sensibility belonging to our 
bodies, while we continue quite ignorant of the structure of 
the nerve system, and its relation to the brain, by means of 
which sensory experience is possible; even so, it is only 
when we come to raise questions as to right conduct, that 
we get to know that our own mind is a sufficient guide to us 
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: as to what we ought to do, even while we are unable to tell 
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how our minds are able to present this knowledge. We can 
experiment as freely in this matter as we can in reference 
to our power of touch; and all evidence will be found to lead 
to the conclusion now stated, that we possess from the first 
the knowledge of moral distinctions, as we possess from the 
first muscular power, and power of sensibility. Is it right 
to be kind, or to be cruel; to be truthful, or to be false; to be 
honest, or to be dishonest? These are questions which any 
child will answer ; it is so natural and easy for us to recognize 
moral law, even as it is to see objects before us, and to hear 
sounds. 

This being so, we are finding the needful evidence in sup- 
port of the other side of the question,—our knowledge of 
moral law ‘‘is not a product of experience.’’ To see that it 
implies experience, is to see, also, that it supplies the con- 
ditions necessary for experience. The mind that raises the 
question as to the right conduct, finds that it has within it- 
self the answer to its own question. When irritated, and 
even exasperated, if thought is not altogether drowned by 
the torrent of passion, the question will rise, ‘‘Should I be 
cruel ?’’ and the mind answers, ‘‘No!’’ This Thomas Carlyle 
would describe as ‘‘ The everlasting no.’’ And, if I desire 
to see exactly what this means, it is soon apparent that it 
implies in the widest and most general form that nobody 
should hurt anybody; or that all should help, but none should 
hurt. So it is, exactly, with our thoughts about honesty, 
or any other moral law we may select. Certain things be- 
long to me, other things belong to those about me. Should 
I take their property and make it my own? Assuredly not. 
Should they respect my property, leaving me in undisturbed 
possession of what is my own? Undoubtedly they should. 
Thisis a general truth, self-evident to our minds; a law of con- 
duct which ought to have implicit obedience from all rational 
beings. In admitting these things we are recognizing that 
the mind possesses a knowledge of the universal, as a con- 
dition for being able to judge of the particular act which at 
any moment comes under review. It is possessed of uni- 
versal laws of conduct, as it is of laws of thought, and of 
evidence. Such laws do not stand in need of proof, as they 
are incapable of it. The mind recognizes their validity by 
its own inherent power ; and, thereby learns that it belongs 
to a world of intelligence; that its affinities and faculties 
are connected with a region of absolute truth, greater far 
than the region of the visible and material; a region in 
which the God of Wisdom and Holiness dwells, and in which 
the true is the reflection of His own glory. That absolute 
truths are known to us —‘‘unwritten laws,’’ which ruled 
human life, before the work of legislators was begun, 
forms of knowledge which we possess without having 
learned them—‘s a fact which has been marked, from the 
earliest days of philosophic thought, as one of the wonders 
of human intelligence. Accordingly, Socrates remarked in 
reference to the public discussions in the assembly of the 
people concerning justice in affairs of the state, that ‘‘every 
body is free to have a say any one who likes, gets 
up, and no one reproaches him with not having 
learned and having no teacher, and yet giving advice, evi- 
dently because they are under the impression that this kind 
of knowledge cannot be taught.’’ (7he Protagoras of Plato, 
319. Jowett’s Translation.) And in the same Dialogue, we 
find Protagoras declares that the Supreme Deity bestowed jus- 
tice and reverence upon all men, saying to his messenger, 
‘“‘T should like all to have a share; for cities cannot exist, if 
a few only share in the virtues, as in the arts.’’ Thus the 
knowledge of moral law is regarded as a common knowl- 
edge, which is the gift of God. And that this knowledge is 
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indeed an original possession of the mind—not to be reck- 
oned among our acquirements, but to be regarded as a nat- 
ural possession, a presupposition in all thought on morals, 
a prerequisite for guidance of personal conduct from the 
earliest efforts towards conscious self-direction —is amply 
supported in face ofall the critical distinctions of the elements 
of our experience which the most advanced philosophy of 
modern times has supplied. 

In reaching this conclusion, however, along the path by 
which I have been guiding my readers, we have come upon 
one of the famous battle-grounds of philosophers ; we are 
taking a side, on what has long been a great controversy, 
and this must not be, without supplying some historical 
statement, however brief, of the differences existing between 
those who trace all knowledge to experience, and those who 
trace the fundamentals and universals in human knowledge 
to the mind itself, independently of experience, in so far as 
these last allege that experience cannot account for such 
knowledge, or give us the key by which its possession can 
be explained. 

The philosophers’ dispute is whether all knowledge comes 
into the mind through the senses, and by means of reflection 
on what the senses convey into our consciousness, or, must 
we say that the mind possesses within itself the conditions 
of knowledge, without which it could make no larger use 
of the senses than an ox or a horse? Must we say that 
man knows more, because he has the power to know in a 
higher sense; and because, in respect of moral life, he has 
within him the knowledge of moral law? Some philoso- 
phers, such as John Locke in theseventeenth century (Zssay 
concerning Human Understanding), and John Stuart Mill in 
our own day (Z.vamination of Hamilton's Philosophy) have 
maintained that all knowledge comes from sensation and 
reflection. According to them, all knowledge is experience 
and interpretation of experience. Hence, the school of which 
they are leading representatives is called sensationalist, or 
experientialist. Other philosophers, of whom two thinkers 
of last century have been the leaders, Thomas Reid, the 
Scottish philosopher, (/ntellectual Powersand Active Powers), 
and Immanuel Kant, the German philosopher, (7he Meta- 
physics of Ethics), hold that to interpret experience is to 
have in our own intellect some power to do what mere ex- 
perience is insufficient for. These two philosophers, and 
others of the same school, hold that there is a knowledge 

which comes only by experience, and a knowledge that 
transcends experience, and they take the latter to be the 
more important, inasmuch as it is our guide in experience. 
Of this higher knowledge, they are agreed that the knowl- 
edge of moral law constitutes a conspicuous example ; for 
it seems clear when we talk about justice and conscience 
and God, that we refer toa knowledge which does not find 
its warrant in the testimony of the senses. This school is 
known as the intuitional school, as it affirms an immediate 
insight into universal truth; and sometimes is named the 
transcendental, as maintaining that there is a knowledge in 
our minds which quite transcends the experience depending 
on the senses, and on reflection upon sensible impressions. 

We have been, as readers will now notice, working out 
the answer to our main question on the intuitional lines. 
Evidence seems to gather in quitean overwhelming amount,to 
support the position that men see, as athing clear in its sim- 
plicity and certainty, that we should be honest, that we 
should be kind, and also truthful in our statements. They 

perceive that there is no need for trying to prove such things; 
and that there is no available method for proving them, 
if we were anxious to try. And when they say that such 
ways of acting as we have named are right, they see quite 
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clearly that something else is meant, and something much 
higher, than when they say, as they are quite prepared to 
do on grounds of experience, that it isa man’s interest to be 
honest, that he has, thereby, much more comfort in business, 
and in life generally ; and that the community as a whole 
is in a more satisfactory state when business gener- 
ally is conducted on honest principles. They see that the 
higher truth, Honesty is xigh/, penetrates more deeply into 
the heart of human life, takes hold of the very personality 
of man, determining what he should be in his heart, and 
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pointing out what are his responsibilities as a moral agent_’ 

These lines of inquiry have brought out to view the know}. 
edge of moral law, as a knowledge belonging to our nature: 
a knowledge with which we are provided, as fitting us fora 
moral life. And when we say that we have as a natura] 
possession of our minds, a power to know directly universal} 
moral law, exercising a living authority in the heart of hu- 
man life, this is what we mean when we say in every day 
language, that we have a CONSCIENCE to direct us in well- 
doing. i" 
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CHAPTER VII. 

We have examined in our studies of electricity some of 
the more important of the laws that govern its behavior. 
We have seen that it may be divided into two kinds though 
it is essentially the same in both, and that the laws govern- 
ing its manifestations in one form are the same in the other. 
We have also glanced at the curious relation between mag- 
netism and electricity, and learned that electricity will pro- 
duce magnetism. We can now properly conclude our 
studies by advancing one step further and seeing that mag- 
netism can, in like manner, produce electricity. We shall 
not find it easy to prove this by home experiments, and 
must accept the fact till we have an opportunity of observ- 
ing its operation at some electric light station in our neigh- 
borhood. 

If an insulated wire be wound round a common iron mag- 
net. the iron will become a magnet while a current passes 
through the wire. We have already observed this in our ex- 
periments with the battery, wire,and key. This magnetism 
we observed in the key is called el/ectro-magnetism, because 
produced by electricity. If, now, we have acoil of insulated 
wire forming a complete circuit, and not in any way con- 
nected with a battery or an electrical machine, it is quite 
possible to produce electricity in such a circuit by simply 
placing a magnet inside the coil. At the instant the mag- 
net is placed in the coil there will be a flash or throb of 
electricity in the wire. If welet the magnet rest there quiet- 
ly nothing more will happen till we try to take it out, when 
there will be another little pulse or beat of electricity. If 
we could do this fast enough there would be a stream of these 
throbs of electricity ; and we should find that this stream or 
current could be conveyed by a wire precisely like the elec- 
tricity from a battery or electrical machine. Moreover, we 
might take a small electro-magnet, and placing it close to 
the poles of a permanent magnet, cause it to move rapidly, 
(turn round), and we should find a similar throbbing current 
in the wires of the electro-magnet as long asit moved. Such 
an arrangement is called a magneto-electric machine and the 
electricity so produced is called magneto-electricity. Now 
comes a most singular thing. Suppose we have a magneto- 
electric machine giving us a current of electricity by the 
movement of an electro-magnet before another magnet, and 
we lead a part of this current in an insulated wire round this 
second magnet. It, too, would become an electro-magnet 
and react on the moving electro-magnet and greatly increase 
the current ofelectricity. Such a self-increasing machine as 
this is called a dynamo-electric machine, or, as it iscommonly 
called, a dynamo. The word means fower-electric machine, 
because there must be power or motion from a turbine, 


steam-engine, or cther motor, tocause the electro-magnet to 
move. We might, in fact, call it the machine for turning 
power into electricity. We here enter upon a great and 
wonderful fleld of science, and we might go on for another 
year performing many interesting experiments and learning 
much of the greatest value. 

Our readings in this fascinating study must here end and 
we must stop with merely a general look over the whole 
field, that we may get aclear notion of what the future seems 
likely to bring forth in this great science. First of all, look 
backward over the path by which we have advanced from 
the rubbing of silk upon glass to this last and most extraor- 
dinary machine called a dynamo. With our earlier appara- 
tus we had only faint traces of electrical effects. With the 
battery and machine we had more electricity, produced 
light and sound, and did mechanical work. In the dynamo 
driven by a steam-engine we are able to produce great quan- 
tities of electricity and obtain new and wonderful effects 
never dreamed possible before. ; 

Remembering all we have learned concerning the laws 
governing the behavior of electricity, let us observe the ef- 
fects of electricity. Electricity can be conducted over an 
insulated wire to adistance. Whatever it will do at one end 
of the wire it will, in greater or less degree, do at the other 
end. If it attracts and repels near its source, it will do the 
same ata distance. If it will cause a piece of soft iron to 
become a magnet near the battery, it will do the same at the 
far end of the wire. This is perhaps the most valuable feat- 
ure ofall. It enables the work of a man's hand in Europe 
to appear as motion before the eyes of a man in America. 
We can speak of this now as a common every day affair, yet 
it is the most wonderful thing in the whole range of science. 
Many of us are old enough to remember the time when this 
could not be done, when there were no telegraphs. All the 
past progress of the world has been made without this im- 
mense advantage. Only one generation of men has ever 
had so great and mighty power. The mere fact that we can 
communicate through a wire across seas and continents has 
completely changed the whole character of the world’s 
thought and business. Suppose there had been telegraplis 
at the beginning ofthe Christianera. What misunderstand- 
ings, wars, ignorance, and loss it would have saved. The 
whole progress of the human race would have been utterly 
changed. If we cannot conceive of the social, political, and 
religious changes it would have made in the history of the 
past, how can we even imagine what it will do in the future? 
It will, no doubt, prevent, if not altogether extinguish, wars 
and national disagreements. If all nations may communi- 
cate in an hour, all will come to understand each other 
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better. The battle of New Orleans was fought in a time of 

, because the news of peace had not arrived. To-day 
such a battle would be impossible. Ignorance alone creates 
differences. People of sense do not quarrel over misunder- 
standings. They seek explanations and, in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred, explanations and enlightenments prevent 
differences from becoming quarrels. Injustice,wrong,and op- 
pression are the only excuses for war, and these are only 
possible when there is ignorance. The telegraph preaches 
the gospel of the brotherhood of man and, if there be any 
wronged and oppressed, the wire proclaims it to all, and 
men learn that human beings have rights in all lands. It 
may not immediately overthrow the oppressor but it teaches 
all men the disgrace and shame of these things. Already, 
though the telegraph is not half a century old, there isa 
public opinion of the world growing up that holds the hand 
of the strong against the weak. What must it bein the fut- 
ure when all nations know from hour to hour what all others 
think and feel? 

The telephone is younger than the telegrapb, and young 
people in their teens can recall the time when there were no 
transmitte:s and receivers in the house giving communica- 
tions with scores of people in the town. It is all so new 
we cannot imagine what will be the effect of the telephone 
upon our lives. Not long ago, if sickness came in the night, 
hours of precious time were lost in sending, perhaps miles, 
for the doctor. To-day we can speak to him from the bed- 
side, we receive directions what to do before he can come. 
If the business man declares that ‘‘the telephone makes 
business possible ’’, whatis going to be its effect upon social 
and domestic life of bringing all families in speech of each 
other? It is idle to forecast the effect of a change in our 
whole manner of business life and social communications 
that is so new that we hardly yet understand it. When the 


telephone is wrested from the hands of its present selfish and 


greedy owners and made the free servant of all the people, 
it will be time enough to discuss its future effect upon our 
social and domestic life. 

These two, the telegraph and telephone, are the most strik- 
ing effects of the modern use of electricity. There are others 
that are even more mysterious and almost as useful in our 
daily life. If a current of electricity is allowed to flow into 
certain chemical solutions and liquids, it will instantly 
change their color. A strip of paper moistened with one of 
these solutions and made to pass beneath a needle connected 
with a telegraph line will be stained in certain colors when- 
ever the circuit is closed. This forms the basis of the chem- 
ical telegraphs and the improved rapid telegraphs. Chemis- 
try enables us to prepare solutions of gold, silver, copper, 
and other metals, and by the aid of a current of electricity, 
these metals can be deposited in their films on other metals. 
This opens a great and most remarkable field of electrical 
study and makes the foundation of several modern arts. In 
these arts vessels of copper may be plated with silver or 
gold, greatly enhancing their beauty; types and wood-cuts 
may be reproduced in copper and used in printing books and 
pictures; and beautiful works of arts can be cheaply repro- 
duced in fine metals. These arts are all so new that no man 
can say where they will lead, or to what new and wonderful 
inventions they may direct us. Already we see that crude 
metals can be separated by electricity from their impurities 
and produced in a pure state, and we may well wonder 
where the discoveries in electro-chemical science will stop. 

Within the past ten years another remarkable change has 
appeared. Electricity has taken on a new form—it has be- 
come a light unto our feet by night. In every city in the 
land the new, strange lamps appear, vivid, white, dazzling, 
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in the streets, or burn in our homes with a soft, yellow radi- 
ance that is delightful. We can hardly guess what is going” 
to be the effect of this wonderful increase of light. Already 
the streets are safer, and vice and crime that hate the light 
slink away to the darker lanes and by-ways. We hardly 
know which to admire most, the intense brilliancy of the 
arc-lights or the happy escape from heat, gas, bad air, and 
headaches that comes with the soft and silent incandescent 
light. 

So this strange agent, this thing we call electricity, has: 
come into all our lives, another gift from the Creator. We 
may well pause for a moment to see if it expresses anything” 
of His thought. If the Creator made the laws governing: 
electricity, may not the study of these laws show us the: 
manner of His thinking, the character of His mind ? 

We rub silk on glass and electricity manifests itself. Here 
is motion and electricity. We know there is also heat, be- 
cause the glass feels warm to the hand. We see coal put 
under the steam-boiler, and there is heat from the fire his. 
heat gives steam from the water, and in the steam-engine it 
gives us motion This motion moves the armature of a 
dynamo, and we have electricity. The current of electricity 
in the electric lamp gives heat again, and'from heat w: have 
light. We burn a certain quantity of gas in a lamp and get 
heat and light. We burn the same amount of gas 'n a gas 
stove and get more heat and much less light. We bur: the 
same amount of gas in a gas engine, and we get heat and 
motion without light. We use this motion from the gas 
engine to move adynamo and produce electricity, and in 
electric lamps we get a great deal of light and very little 
heat. Moreover, we get light in another form, heat without 
flame, smell, smoke, or products of combustion. How do 
all things work together for good. We wonder i! there is 
any difference between light and heat and motion. Men 
who have studied these things tell us they are the same, 
that heat is a mode of motion, that light is excessive heat 
which is only excessive motion. Motion becomes, through 
electricity, light; heat becomes motion; and light is motion. 
Thus, one thought joins all the circle of the sciences to- 
gether. That which appeals to the eye is only another form 
of that we feel in heat. Motion appeals to the ear,as sound, 
to the eye as light, till we wonder if there be anything 
save motion. These are the suggestions of the relations of 
the sciences brought to us by this agent called electricity, 
which seems to be a part ofall and controlled by all. It cer- 
tainly springs from heat and motion, and it will manifest it- 
self as heat and light which are phases of motion. We be- 
gin to apprehend that the Creator’s thought is as one thought, 
that there is a unity in nature far beyond anything our 
fathers imagined. 

We can go one step further and see motion re-appear as 
motion through the agency of electricity. A dynamo is 
driven by a steam-engine or water-wheel, and the current 
flows through a wire to another dynamo. The electricity 
does not appear as light, but as motion, and the second 
dynamo moves precisely as if directly connected with the 
steam-engine ; not quite as powerfully perhaps, but still 
without any great loss. Thus by electricity we can send 
power to a distance. We speak, and the waves of sound 
from our mouths pass through the air and fall upon a thin 
plate of iron. It is set in motion and vibrates before a little 
electro-magnet. Delicate electrical currents traverse a wire 
to another electro-magnet and its armature beats backward 
and forward setting the air in motion, and toa listening ear 
these motions on the air seem precisely like the words spok- 
en at the other end of the telephone. Sce the curious circle 
through which our words run. Motion of the air becomes, 
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through magnetism, electricity. This electricity becomes 
again magnetism and repeats to the air near it all the orig- 
inal motions, and the listener hears sounds (not the original 
sounds) that mean speech and thought. 

Moreover, this unity of motion—electricity, magnetism, 
heat, light, and sound, we see in our telegraphs, telephones, 
and electric lights—extends far beyond our little world. The 
sun is over ninety millions of miles away, and yet we know 
that electrical disturbances in the sun affect every telegraph 
on this globe. The laws that the Creator implanted in 
things here are the same in the sun and in the entire solar 
system. Wecan go further still and not be beyond the reach 
of His laws or His thought. The laws of light, of heat, 
and of motion hold good in the most distant star, in the 
faintest star dust so distant that we cannot conceive of 
figures that would express its distance. 

Here is incentive to new work, new experiments, and new 
readings. Our readings have only just touched upon a few 
of the main points in this wonderful science. We have 
learned that to perform an experiment means to ask a ques- 
tion of nature. It does not matter what we ask, it does not 
matter how rude the tools we use, provided they are correctly 
made. Ask and you will learn something—the thing to do 
is toask. If these studies have done no more than to teach 
how easy and how interesting experiments may be, they 
will be of some value. You may ask, Why not read and thus 
learn. Read, by all means, but experiment is more than 
reading. The most complete and elaborate description of 
an experiment will never tell as much as the actual work of 
doing the experiment. We are apt to think in our historical 
and literary studies that the great kings, generals, and 
statesmen, the great artists and writers of the world have 
been its only benefactors. They have done good, but we 
must not forget that other men who led less eventful lives 
in shops and laboratories are also our great benefactors. 
The men of science, the great inventors, and the discoverers 
of the laws of nature are the true benefactors. Literary men 
have not sung their praises as they have sung the praises of 
generals and kings, and the result is we take a wholly false 
idea of the real value of men like Napoleon. Men like 
Faraday are forgotten in the false glitter thrown round 
generals whose only aim was selfishness, whose only fame 
the suffering and loss inflicted on nations. It is time we 
looked more to the men who work, the men who seek to 
know the laws of nature that they may use these laws for 
the comfort and welfare of men, women, and little children. 


SURVIVAL. 


It is time we recognized that to learn what God means by 
his laws is better than to conquer a nation. It is time we 
looked more to the men who work than tothe men who rule, 

If there be any young man who, on the threshold of life, 
has read these few descriptions of experiments in science, 
and is casting about to see what he shall do, let him consider 
these things. Will you enter one of the professions or go 
into trade in the hope of a fortune, or will you take up this 
or any other science and be a worker therein with both hand 
and brain? The one may mean white hands and tremen- 
dous competition, mere work of the wits, with worry, labor, 
anxiety, and, perhaps, poverty at the end. The other may 
mean soiled clothes, the smell of machinery, less competi- 
tion, an eager, splendid life spent with real live men and 
real things, working with God’s laws and for the helping of 
the people, and ten times the chances for a fortune. This 
very science offers more chances for fame and fortune than 
any art or profession. The business chances in electricity 
are far greater than in commerce or manufactures, and its 
rewards are far greater than in any profession. The idea 
that a man who is a gentleman must not enter the sciences 
is—simply folly. The idea that a girl with the instincts of 
a lady cannot perform experiments is unworthy of a true 
lady. Wedraw near to God’s mind in performing an ex- 
periment because we ask a reverent question concerning His 
laws. Can this be unworthy of any woman? Everywhere 
thoughtful and earnest girls are throwing aside the vanity 
imported from England and are entering in earnest upon the 
study of the sciences. They go into laboratories neither 
fearing to work with the hand nor to be known as students 
of science. They are becoming mistresses of arts, admired 
and respected by all. Self-reliant and independent because 
respecting their work and using their knowledge to benefit 
themselves and those about them. These are the great 
lessons of our home studies in electricity—to work, to ex- 
periment, and to learn. What we have learned is a trifle— 
the mere opening of the door. In bidding the students of 
the C. L. S. C. farewell in our work, the writer can only 
express his thanks for kind words of approval and say— 
speak to all the people, ‘‘speak to them that they go for- 
ward.”’ 


NoTE.—In order to assist those who may not wish to make their 
own apparatus, two boxes or ‘‘kits’’ have been prepared for this 
series of articles. One box will contain a number of useful appara- 
tus, and can be used by any member at home. For Local Circles a 
larger and more expensive kit has been prepared. Write to E. B. 
Benjamin, Nos. 6 Barclay and 12 Vesey Streets, New York City. 


(THE END.) 
End of Required Reading for April. 





SURVIVAL. 


BY 


JENNY 


I can not help but love these stones I wear, 
Their wine-dark hue, their living, lustrous glean, 
Their subtle changes in the lamp-light’s beam, 
The steady fire that in their hearts they bear. 


How keen the jealous dart with which I’m thrust, 
Sometimes, in silent watch or reverie, 
To think these cold and senseless things shall be 
Unchanged, and still in use, when I am dust ! 


Ah! ill my humbled spirit then could spare 
The joyous thought that, strong, serene, steadfast, 
In bright, unconquered being it shall last 

Dim ages after these are less than air. 
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VILLAGE IMPROVEMENT SOCIETIES. 


BY HELEN CAMPBELL. 


In spite of Emerson’s assertion that travel is unnecessary 
for the finest development, and that the man can never see 
more than he takes with him, there is one result that only 
travel can bring about. As a people we are singularly de- 
ficient in the sense of beauty, and though the extraordinary 
advance in real feeling for, and appreciation of, art, already 
almost belies my words, it still remains a fact, that, for a 
large proportion of our countrymen and women, beauty 
has as yet small place in the scheme of living. A summer 
abroad sends even the most American of Americans home 
with a newhorn sense of possibilities, and a wondre at the 
blindness that has sealed the eyes to the determined and 
aggressive forms of ugliness perpetuating themselves in 
every direction, not only in private, but in public, buildings. 
Admitting that a great deal of the picturesqueness abroad 
is picturesque wretchedness and discomfort, and a degree 
of inconvenience to which no sensible American would con- 
sent for an instant, we have only to add New England 
methods of dealing with dirt to ensure not only comfort, 
but perpetual satisfaction for the eyes. Even with the pres- 
ent rage for Queen Anne and other styles of architecture, 
and the fact that every village has now at least one or two 
houses with some pretension to beauty, the general effect is 
too often sordid, mean, and beauty-defying. Even the 
shanty staygering in some cleft of the rocks is more endur- 
able than the rectangular boxes of wood or brick that make 
up the suburbs of our great cities, and pine and white paint 
still dominate in every village. 

Nature, defied at every point, had no means of circum- 
vention save in her garniture of trees, the squarest New 
England mansion gaining some softness of outline, some 
charm of light and shade, under the swaying branches of 
mighty elms, still the glory of the village street. Not 
even these with their brethren, the maples; -no less a part 
of the picture, are sufficient to redeem the houses having 
no place on the main street, and as one passes out from 
the village itself, and on by isolated farm-houses, where the 
first act of the builder has usually been to cut down every 
tree and uproot every wild vine and shrub, the sense of in- 
completeness, of unfinishedness, makes itself felt more and 
more deeply 

Here, as with many another problem, the solution lies 
not so much with the elders as with the younger generation, 
already more alive to what constitutes beauty, and more 
disposed for experiment. But even where interiors have be- 
come harmonious, and every evidence of cultivated taste is 
before one, there is still a strange lack of the sense of what 
might ccme from more thought of the possibilities without. 
The English woman gardens instinctively, but not one Amer- 
ican woman in a hundred ever takes trowel or rake in her 
hand, or even remembers what treatment is best adapted to 
encourage the growth of the few shrubs the nursery-man 
may have been called upon to furnish. Often she is too 
swamped in household cares to realize what rest and refresh- 
ment might come from the change to out-door, instead of in- 
door, work. In fact, a certain sense of degredation seems asso- 
ciated with it, partly, perhaps, from the New England view 
of Adam’s unhappy experience in a garden, partly from the 
feeling, still strange, that a woman’s place is in-doors, that 
only among the uncivilized does she venture out. 


C-apr 


If any work for the outward beautifying of the home is 
decided to be too great a waste of time, how much less is 
that invaluable possession to be given to ones neighbors! 
‘‘No time!’ is the cry from one end of the land to another, 
and in spite of labor-saving machinery, and an unending ef- 
fort to make life easier, the sense of pressure, of fierce haste 
to get through one day in order to be ready for a still more 
crowded one to come, dominates even the quietest village. 
The plea, then, for a Village Improvement Society is met 
almost with consternation ; the men pooh-poohing the idea 
that any improvement is necessary ; the women, counting 
over the things already to be done, and wondering how the 
busy hours can be lengthened and made to hold a fresh 
obligation. That the thing has been done holds assurance 
that it may be done again, yet the mere thought of an added 
care is a terror to many a busy worker. 

All this has been faced, investigated, set aside by those 
who to-day can tell us the story of successful work in coun- 
try town or village. Such story is usually that of the per- 
sonal work of some one member of the community, some- 
times with wealth enough to own a certain portion of leisure 
and freedom from money-getting cares, but quite as often, 
struggling like the rest, but, unlike the rest, endowed in the 
beginning with that passion for making good into better, 
and better into best, that finds lodgment with na:row means 
and limited time, more often than with either money or 
leisure. Naturally, though, the sense of beauty and the de- 
sire to make it part of the outward life, come with wealth 
and the conditions that wealth brings, and thus the best 
known story of what any one Village Improvement Society 
has accomplished, is to be found in that of the Laurel Hill 
Asssociation of Stockbridge, Massachusetts. And the word 
wealth here, is not used in the Vanderbilt sense. There 
were no tremendous fortunes, simply enough for ease, and 
this in no sense of over-expenditure or luxuriousness. It 
began involuntarily, as it were, a formal association never 
having been suggested or even thought of, till long after 
the work had taken very tangible shape. Here, as in many 
another village, the woodman’s ax had had matters much its 
own way, and no remonstrance had been heard, till Laurel 
Hill itself, a small, well-wooded hill almost in the center of 
the village, was assailed. A small company organized to 
buy it, and having bought it, naturally cleared away tan- 
gled underbrush and dead trees. Spurred on by success in 
this direction, they turned their attention to the old grave- 
yard, long neglected, and given over to plaintive decay. 
The fallen head-stones were made to stand upright ; the rub- 
bish of generations was removed. The town officers were 
persuaded to give money enough for a neat iron fence, and 
a belt of the native evergreens was planted withinit. Next 
in order came the village street, and gravel walks were made 
to take the place of the narrow paths heretofore deemed 
sufficient. The street was graded and drained. Where 
trees were lacking, young ones were set out, and the small 
boy, usually the direst enemy of all improvement, his sur- 
plus energy venting itself in hacking young trees and new 
palings, was made a direct agent of beneficence. A few 
pennies were paid, from time to time, to those who picked 
up papers or any unsightly thing, and any boy who under- 
took to watch and care for a particular tree for two years, 
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found his reward in having the treecalled by his name. The 
main street being in order, work on others followed natu- 
rally, and the same intelligent care shown there has grad- 
uatly given a new expression to even the humblest house, 
and at an exce-dingly small yearly expense, subscriptions 
ranging from one to ten dollars. By this time the associa- 
tion realized that it was one, and decided to enlarge its 
scope, the results showing themselves year by year in libra- 
ry and reading-room, and finally in the yearly festival, a 
most beautiful and picturesque celebration. The market 
value of every house has increased by a large percentage, 
and the place has a finished look ; the look that delights the 
tourist in England, and that might be the expression of 
every village in the land were its people disposed to make 
the effort. 

I am quite aware that this association is but one of many; 
that tree-planting has become a common thing; and that the 
Forestry Association of the United States, ) oung as it is, is 
deing invaluable work. Chautauqua will have no less in- 
fluence, yet even when one sums up every attempt in this 
direction, the results are pitifully small as compared with 
what might be accomplished. 

The question naturally arising is, first of all, how to 
awaken the dormant sense of beauty in every child, and, 
having awakened it, how to bring about efficient and prac- 
tical action. The story of a New England hill village, so 
remote, so thoroughly unknown, that no hint of its success 
has found its way into print, holds the heart of the matter, 
and, in default of formal rules and directions, may serve as a 
foundation for some other worker in the same field. If the 
constant reference to New England seems to hold any in- 
vidious quality, it is accounted for in the words of a friend, 
one of the best known and most successful of practical phi- 
lanthrophists in the country, whose summer home is ina 


farming town of Pennsylvania, and who has labored for 
many years to bring some sense of order and beauty into 


the lives of the prosperous farners all about. There would 
s-em to have been everything in his favor. The rich brown 
soil rejoices in crops that not even the best cared for New 
England farm can ever equal. Orchards yield profusely, 
and there is a sense of almost riotous abundance, which 
finds its way to the table, in forms so varied that it is small 
wonder the women have no time for work outside the kitchen. 

‘*These are good people,’’ the discouraged worker said, 
‘*kind, good people as ever you saw, yet it is impossible to 
make them think of themselves as members of a community, 
or as having any obligations to a community. Each man 
minds his own business and declines to do anything else. 
The village street is a standing disgrace. Even before the 
one store it is a sea of mud in rainy weather, yet not one 
will rouse to make it a personal concern. I have come to 
the conclusion that there is a more thorough diffusion of 
conscience in the New England make-up, no matter where 
you find it, than in any other people, and till we can im- 
port some specimens, the pigs will go where they like, the 
cattle range at will, and the roads fare as they can. I give 
it up.”’ 

Without seeking to settle this rather delicate point, it is 
safe to say that the energy born of fighting hard conditions 
is an element that goes far toward making new forms of 
work possible. In the case to be given, the inspirer and 
director had been born outside the sacred limits of New 
England, and belonged, also, to the ‘‘summer-boarder”’ class, 
an objectionable order popularly supposed to bring confusion 
and general upheaval in their train. Two or three summers 
in the quiet, old farm-house had given her full knowledge of 
the people, and unending pity for the ceaseless grind of 
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work in which their lives were passed, each woman wishing 
to do a little more than any other woman, and not one daring 
to leave the beaten track for fear of being called “‘shif less,” 
a word full of inexpressible condemnation. Any sense of 
repose was confined tothe mountains, everything else being 
filled with a restless activity, wearing and rasping every 
nerve, and the instant explanation of the many forms of 
nervous disease found in the locality. Sundays and funerals 
were the only social occasions, and for these the whole 
country-side gathered, seizing the opportunity for communi- 
cation with one another with an alacrity almost pathetic 

Nature had done her best to lessen the sense of bareness 
and hardest angularity: but the three rectangular churches 
with their sharp steeples, and the aggressively white, green- 
blinded houses, gave the effect of the wooden village of our 
childhood, only a stray lilac bush here and there being 
allowed to retain place in the little yards. Back of the 
oldest church, hemlocks, left there as a shield from the bit- 
ter north-wind, tossed their feathery branches, and against 
the dark background, the white birch stood out, its delicate 
beauty thus heightened and relieved, but aside from this 
one point, only an occasional maple gave any hint of shade 
or rest to the eyes. Beyond the village a succession of hills 
carefully freed from every tree, lay between them and the 
market-town ten miles away, one of them, nearest the vil- 
lage being given, to the old grave-yard filled with the first 
settlers. The grave-yard had only age for its charm. Fallen 
stones, weed-choked paths, graves sunken and bramble- 
covered, and gate and fence giving easy access to the sheep 
which browsed at will, showed what small portion the dead 
held in the thoughts of the living. Here was the first point 
for reform to begin, and the summer boarder who had stud- 
ied the old inscriptions, and knew the town history better 
than the towns-people themselves, saw her advantage and 
used it. It may be added, though this is not to be regarded 
as an essential point, that the summer boarder was still 
young, and the object of mute adoration from various 
youths in the various congregations among which her Sun- 
days were divided. 

As with Laurel Hill the reform began in the grave-yard, 
and with the grave of an old revolutionary soldier, nameless 
here, whose story had been told to the five boys making up 
the summer boarder’s Sunday-school class. He had been 
recklessly brave, this old soldier, asleep there for seventy 
years, and she told the story in such fashion that the boyish 
breasts swelled and the boyish eyes shone through tears. 

‘‘Buried here? Nobody ever told us. We want to see 
his grave,’’ they said in chorus. 

‘“You can’t,’’ the summer boarder answered. 
a hole and the stone has tumbled down.”’ 

‘*My father is a mason; he could set it up agairi,’’ one of 
the boys said. ‘‘I know he will if I tell him about it.”’ 

‘His isn’t any worse than that of the woman that the In- 
dians carried off.”’ 

“Indians !’ There was deep indignation in the tone. 
‘* And we never knew! Then he’ll set up both stones.” 

‘*Suppose we take Saturday afternoon and see what we 
can do to straighten things,’’ the summer boarder said, 
smiling quite to herself as she saw the eager faces, and 
noted, also, the fact that the class of girls next them had 
been listening as intentlyasthe boys. ‘‘We will have supper 
afterward on the ledge and it will be a sort of picnic you 
see.”’ 

That was the beginning. In some way best known to her- 
self, and supplemented straight through by hard work, the 
enthusiasm roused then remained unflagging, even the 
faint-hearted being spurred on by the more determined. 


“It is only 
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Corporal G , if he took any interest in the little corner of 
earth still left to him, must have been surprised at the 
change in its appearance, and as grave after grave was 
cleared, paths opened, shrubs planted, and at last a fence 
supplied, the villagers began to take pride in the beauty of 
the location and to talk of ‘‘our cemetery,” as if they had 
elected from the beginning that it should represent the best 
they had to give their dead. Fourteen boys and girls from 
twelve to twenty, had been organized at once into a tree- 
planting association, and a triangular and dreary point of 
ground at the intersection of three roads became a tiny park, 
which to-day surprises the stranger who comes suddenly 
upon the young trees and the rustic benches beneath them. 
The narrow path on one side of the village street broadened 
into a gravel walk, two Kanucks drawing the gravel from a 
pit near by, and as the young people found what wealth of 
trees they had at command, and came to share their leader’s 
enthusiasm, the order of things changed, and each house, in 
time, owned one or more. 

From the street and front yard it was a natural transition 
to orchard and garden. It was discovered that even an ap- 
ple tree developed new possibilities under a little attention. 
Two of the older boys were induced to dig about the roots of 
two trees which had long ceased to bear anything but food 
for the pigs, the fruit, once famous in the neighborhood, 
having degenerated in size, quality, and all points that make 
an apple desirable. A little manure spaded in, the bark 
scraped, and the worms burnt out before they had time to 
work their evil, and the surprised trees returned in the 
autumn a thank-offering of a barrel of fruit speckless and 
with the ancient flavor in full The family currant bushes 
at another house were put in charge of the girls, after 
thorough spading and fertilizing, a grape-vine sharing the 
same treatment, and both receiving weekly the suds of the 
family wash, the result being a supply of fruit which amazed 
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‘the owners and delighted the little workers who had been 


skeptical as to the value of their labor. Little by little the 
work went on—a tree set out here ; a vine hiding some bare- 
ness or deformity ; currant and raspberry bushes proving 
that if cared for, the most generous returns were certain, 
till the village, unlike most of its kind, actually had a fruit 
supply. 

The little reading-room, which, a year later it was found 
practicable to open, had one or two of the best agricultural 
papers, and the two boys who had experimented with the 
apple trees, became so absorbed in other experiments that 
they renounced their plan of going to the city in search of 
clerkships, took shares in the farm, and to-day are success- 
fully and happily at work on the acres that, but for this im- 
pulse, would by this time have been the property of Irish- 
man or Kanuck. 

All this was nearly fifteen yeais ago. The boys and girls 
are men and women. The summer boarder bas boys and 
girls of her own, but goes back each summer to the farm- 
house in the hill village, still given to over-work, but own- 
ing a beauty which each year increases, and which has spur- 
red the people of the village beyond to an emulation work- 
ing equal change for them. To those who ask,— 

‘‘ How did you doit ? Tell us what is necessary and how 
we can do the same thing,’’ there is but one answer, 

‘‘We just began, and then, somehow or other, it did 
itself.’’ 

There is not a village in the land, no matter how small, 
where something of this nature may not be accomplished. 
If no one else, then the school-teacher, who would find in 
this form of work, not only health but better knowledge of 
the young people dealt with. The minister should be prime 
leader in any tree-planting association, and the older mem- 
bers of the Sunday-school could have no better office than 
guardians of public improvements. 
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As soon as the sugar is manufactured men begin to plant 


thecaneagain. The plowing is seven to nine inches deep, 
aud the harrowing is carefully done, and then a plow opens 
the drills. Cane plants have been reserved from the crop in 
autumn out of the best stuff. These parcels of reserve cane 
are put up in stacks or shocks like our corn, so that the 
leaves and tops will protect the stalks from the frost. When 
the shocks are opened, the cane comes out moist, green, and 
sweet, with the joints swelling. Then the tops are cut off, 
and being loaded into carts, the canes are carried to the 
ground to be planted. Boys drive these high-sided carts. 
One set of hands brings the cane by the armfuls from the cart 
and lays it beside the furrows, and another set of hands 
plants it, and a third covers it. A month or more is con- 
sumed in planting, and the tillage must be immediately 
commenced ; as the cultivation increases the bed rises and 
water-furrows form between the rows. As the cane grows 
upward one bed arches with the next and makes a beautiful 
shade. As the water comes out of the river and the clouds 
it is carried down between the rows to the swamp. 

While there are three months of comparative rest, the 
negroes are cutting and carting wood for boiling the sugar- 
cane, repairing the sugar-mills and getting ready for the 
grinding season, or harvest, which commences in October 
and is not over until Christmas. In this long period every- 
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body is worked to the highest, some working eighteen hours 
a day. Grinding never stops, the fires never go out, the 
negroes rest only six hours in relays, and three fourths of 
them are constantly at work. Yet, even in their condition 
of slavery, the negroes were kept to this hard task not by the 
lash so much as by promising, and fulfilling the promise, to 
give them gratuities in money ; and specially good treat- 
ment while at work. 

It is said that as sugar becomes cultivated on smaller 
estates, the tendency will be to separate the manufacture of 
the sugar from the growing of the cane. Under slavery the 
estates had to be very large to justify the proprietor in buy- 
ing sugar-making apparatus. Of course, some planters 
made a great deal of money by being at once cane-growers 
and manufacturers and some men had sugar-mills that cost 
over one hundred thousand dollars, and made over a million 
pounds of sugara year. Before the war there were forty- 
three magnificent sugar plantations in Louisiana ; and there 
were nine hundted fourteen others using steam-engines, be- 
sides five hundred sixty plantations worked by horse-power. 
- In Cuba the sugar estate with the factory on it, is called 
the zmgenio; these estates vary from five hundred to ten 
thousand acres, and each looks like a large village. It has 
a big dwelling house like a palace, religious chapels, a house 
for the overseer, a house for the engineer who is the most 
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important man on the place—and he is generally a young 
American. A late authority says: ‘‘ Now and then I found 
an Englishman ora German as engineer ; but the Americans 
were much preferred on account of their superior intelli- 
gence and assiduous attention to their business. Their pay 
is twelve hundred to twenty-five hundred dollars for the 
grinding season, which begins about December and ends at 
June, most of the engineers going over to the United States 
to pass the summer. Each Cuban estate has a hospital and 
anursery. The engine house has a good roof supported on 
pillars and posts, and is open on all sides—a mere shed with 
a floor of brick and with stairways of solid stone. The ne- 
gro quarters, or barracoons, are also made of stone ; though 
sometimes the negroes lives in mere huts of stone, logs, or 
cane. The purging house is another concern with its forms 
of funnels of molasses ; and of those in some houses there 
are as many as twenty thousand, all draining, and beneath 
them are slanting troughs which convey to vats or hogs- 
heads which hold twelve hundred to fifteen hundred gallons. 
Moist earth or clay is used to separate the sugar ; on the top 
appears the white sugar, next below, discolored, at the bot- 
tom, the dark sugar. The very commonest sugar is drained 
without claying it. The Cubans use Chinese or coolies in 
the sugar houses. China is probably the cradle of sugar. 
Sugar-cane is cut with a knife like a narrow butcher's cleaver 
—and becomes, sometimes, a weapon of war in the insurrec- 
tions. The vacuum pans used in Cuba are generally made 
in Philadelphia ; one pan is used for juice, a second for 
syrup, and a third fora strike-pan. The strike-pan creates 
the crystalization. 
In Santo Domingo the sugar cultivation, which was for- 
merly immense, has been nearly abandoned, especially in 
‘ Hayti. A recent authority has described’ the best of these 
estates as one thousand acres, where the cane is growing all 


the year round, for as fast as cut down it renews itself from 
the same stalks ; and is not weeded, hoed, or grubbed, as in 


Cuba. Wages there are twelve cents a day; but this is be- 
cause the labor is so poor. The owner pays his engineer 
twelve dollars a month and dares not run his mills at night, 
for fear they will be burned down. The laborer has to be 
humored and allowed to go to church and to the fandangoes 
and parades. 

The anxieties attending the cultivation of sugar are great, 
as W. H. Russell has related, and so much depends upon 
the judicious employment of labor, that it is scarcely possi- 
ble to exaggerate the importance of experience in directing 
it, and of power to insist on its application. ‘‘ When the 
frost comes, the cane is rendered worthless,—one touch de- 
stroys the sugar. But if frost is the enemy of the white 
planter, the sun is scarcely the friend of the black man. 
The sun condemns him to slavery, because it is the heat 
which is the barrier of the white man’s labor. . The governor 
of Louisiana told me that in August, when the crops are 
close, thick-set, and high, and the vertical sun beats down 
on the laborers, nothing but a black skin and head covered 
with wool can enable a man to walk out in the open field and 
live.”’ 

The view from the belvedere on the roof of one of the great 
sugar estates is one of the most striking of its kind in the 
world. A London traveler said : 

‘‘Ifan English agriculturist could see six thousand acres 
of the finest land in one field, unbroken by hedge or bound- 
ary, and covered with the most magnificent crops of tassel- 
ing Indian corn and sprouting sugar-cane, as level as a bill- 
iard table, he would surely doubt his senses. But here is 
literally such a sight—six thousand acres, better tilled than 
the finest patch in all the Lothians, green as Meath pastures, 
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which can be turned up for a hundred years to come without 
requiring manure, of depth practically unlimited, and yield- 
ing an average profit on what is sold off it of at least twenty 
pounds sterling an acre, at the old prices and usual yield of 
sugar. Rising up in the midst of the verdure are the white 
lines of the negro cottages and the plantation offices and 
sugar-houses, which look like large public edifices in the 
distance. My host was not ostentatiously proud in telling 
me that, in the year 1857, he had purchased this estate for 
three hundred thousand pounds sterling, and an adjacent 
property, of eight thousand acres, for one hundred fifty 
thousand pounds sterling, and that he had left Belfast in 
early youth, poor and unfriended, to seek his fortune.”’ 

Six thousand acres on this one estate all covered with 
sugar-cane, and sixteen thousand acres more of Indian corn, 
to feed the slaves; these were great possessions, but not 
less than eighteen thousand acres still remained, covered 
with brake and forest and swajnp, to be reclaimed and 
turned into gold. ‘‘ As easy to persuade the owner of such 
wealth that slavery is indefensible as to have convinced the 
Norman baron that the Saxon churl who tilled his lands 
ought to behisequal.’’ This philosophy time has shattered. 

The wealth of the Mississippi delta land is inexhaustible; 
all the soil requires is an alternation of maize and cane. 
But in the midst of this waste of plenty and wealth, where 
are the human beings who produce both? One must go far 
to discover them ; they are buried in sugar and in maize, or 
hidden in negro quarters. 

The real foundation of slavery in the Southern States, said 
our last authority, lies in the power of obtaining labor at 
will at a rate which cannot be controlled by any combina- 
tion of the laborers. Granting the heat and the malaria, it 
is not for a moment to be argued that planters could not find 
white men to do their work if they would pay them for the 
risk. A negro, it is true, bears heat well, and can toil under 
the blazing sun of Louisiana, in the stifling air between the 
thick-set sugar-canes; but the Irishman who is employed in 
the stock hole of a steamer is exposed to a higher tempera- 
ture and physical exertion even more arduous. The Irish 
laborer can, however, set a value on his work ; the African 
slave can only determine the amount of work to be got from 
him by the exhaustion of his powers. Again, the indigo 
planter in India, out from morn till night amidst his ryots, 
or the sportsman toiling under the midday sun through , 
swamp and jungle, proves that the white man can endure 
the utmost power of the hottest sun in the world, as well as 
the native. More than that, the white man seems to be ex- 
empt from the inflammatory disease, pneumonia, and at- 
tacks of the mucous membrane and respiratory organs to 
which the blacks are subject ; and if the statistics of negro 
mortality were rigidly examined, they would exhibit as 
large a proportion of mortality and sickness as would be 
found amongst gangs of white men under similar circum- 
stances. But the slave was subjected to rigid control; he 
was deprived of stimulating drinks in which the free white 
laborer would indulge ; and he was obliged to support life 
upon an antiphlogistic diet, which gave him, however, suf- 
ficient strength to execute his daily task. 

Much depends upon the period at which frosts set in, and 
if the planters can escape till January without any cold to 
nip the juices and the cane, their crop is increased in value 
each day; but'it is not till October they can begin to send 
cane to the mill, in average seasons; and if the frost does 
not come till December, they may count upon the fair aver- 
age of a hogshead of twelve hundred pounds of sugar to 
every acre. 

The labor of ditching, trenching, cleaning the waste lands, 
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and hewing down the forests, is generally done by Irish 
laborers, who travel about the country under contractors, or 
are engaged by resident gang-men for the task. 

Every negro gets five pounds of pork a week and as much 
Indian corn-bread as he can eat, with a portion of molasses, 
and, occasionally, they have fish for breakfast. All the car- 
penters’ and smiths’ work, the erection of sheds, repairing 
of carts and plows, and the baking of bricks for the farm 
buildings, are done on the estate by the slaves. The ma- 
chinery comes from the manufacturing cities of the north; 
but great efforts are made to procure it from New Orleans, 
where factories have been already established. 

On the borders of the forest the negroes are allowed to 
plant corn for their own use, and sometimes they have an 
overplus, which they sell to their masters. Except when 
there is any harvest pressure on their hands, they have from 
noon on Saturday till dawn on Monday morning to do as 
they please. 

Although the profits of sugar are large, the cost of erect- 
ing the machinery, the consumption of wood in the boiler, 
and the scientific apparatus demand a far larger capital than 
is required by the cotton planter. Cotton will keep where 
sugar spoils. The prices are far more variable in sugar, al- 
though it has a high protective tariff. 

The whole of the half million of hogsheads of sugar grown 
in the South is consumed in the United States, whereas, most 
of the cotton is sent abroad; but in the blockade the South 
used its sugar to satiety, whilst the cotton was all but use- 
less in consequence of the want of manufacturers in the South. 

Since the war northern men have settled in Louisiana 
and many of them are well pleased there and make the best 
planters, like Governors Warmoth and Kellogg. 

While writing this article on sugar I met that bright, young 
Union soldier, Henry C. Warmoth, who after a tumultuous 
career made his residence in Louisiana, and has for five 
years been cultivating sugar. I asked him to give me some 
figures about wages. He said: ‘‘ We have been in the habit 
of paying one dollar a day for male, and seventy-five cents 
a day for female, labor. The negro men plow the fields and 
the negro women hoe. Owing to the dull times we have 
been paying eighty cents to men recently, and half a dollar 
towomen. But when we come to the season of manufactur- 
ing the sugar, which begins late in October and extends to 

‘January, we pay one dollar per hand all around.’’ 

Said I: ‘‘Governor, how much land do you cultivate in 
sugar ?’’ 

‘“‘ About one thousand acres.”’ 

‘*“How much do you pay for wages ?’’ 

“‘ About thirty-five thousand dollars a year. It is quite ex- 
pensive to be a sugar planter. I am one of the few planters 
who own steam-plows. I have a full set of plows consisting 
of two engines, each with a roller attached, and around that 
toller winds a chain which hauls the plows. They are made 
in England and cost me fifteen thousand dollars, and when 
I pay the duty on them I am out twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars.’’ 

“Do not the Americans manufacture machinery of the 
Same capacity ?”’ 

““No. The Americans make at one or two places traction 
engines which haul behind them a series of plows. That 
System has never been successful. You must not expend 
all your force pulling your plows. Your force must be ex- 
pended in turning the roller which winds up your plows.” 

“How many sugar plantations are there now (1885) in 
Louisiana?”’ 

“‘ About twelve hundred.”’ 
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‘‘How many are there in Texas ?”’ 

‘I am not very well informed as to that. There may be 
two hundred, but I should think less. They are chiefly on 
the Brazos river.’’ 

“Is Florida making any sugar-cane?”’ 

“Yes, they have begun there and they grow a very beau- 
tiful cane indeed.”’ 

‘‘ What is the sugar product of Louisiana ?”’ 

“It is about two hundred thousand hogsheads or one hun- 
dred thousand tons. Generally speaking you count a half 
ton to a hogshead. In old times the sugar product of 
Louisiana was about four hundred sixty thousand hogs- 
heads.”’ 

‘‘Do you know what the sugar product of Cuba is now?”’ 

‘‘As nearly as I recollect it is about five hundred fifty 
thousand tons, which is equal to eleven hundred thousand 
hogsheads.”’ 

‘‘Do they pay as much for the labor to cultivate cotton as 
for that in the sugar field ?’’ 

‘*O no, much less.’’ 

‘Has the war, Governor, dispossessed the idea that only 
black labor can raise sugar ?’’ 

‘‘Yes, entirely so. I have spent several summers in 
Louisiana with perfect health. Indeed, we now use an im- 
mense amount of white labor from the north. You see that 
in January there is no work at all for manual labor in the 
northwest. So they come to Louisiana by steam-boat. They 
pay about two dollars for their fare, live on the deck and 
have some cheese and packed provisions. They find labor 


amongst us, and the theory that only black men can culti- 
vate rice and sugar is absurd. Those northwestern emi- 
grants from Illinois, Minnesota, Iowa, &c., raise a large | 
part of both the rice and the sugar crops now.”’ 

‘What do you get for your sugar when you make it?’’ 


‘We get for firsts, or the finest quality, seven to seven and 
a half cents a pound. For seconds we get six to six anda 
half cents. A sugar plantation in the United States is not 
only a farm, but itis a refinery. We make sugar just as the 
big refineries in the large cities do, perhaps not up to their 
quality, but we make it.”’ 

‘*Can Mexico make sugar to compete with you ?”’ 

‘Yes, on the unhealthy lands of the sea-coast they can 
make sugar to very good advantage. They use peon labor 
which does not cost them above twenty cents a day.”’ 

‘‘Do you consider that the labor question is the problem 
of sugar raising in Louisiana ?”’ 

‘‘No. Like all the other myths of the pro-slavery time 
that has passed away. We now can work white labor in 
competition with negro labor. We use female black labor 
to do the hoeing. Louisiana is at work trying to economize 
in the sugar business. It was not until 1850that the vacuum 
pans were used on our plantations. Now they are in pretty 
general use although a good many of our planters adhere to 
the ordinary kettle system. We are plowing by steam. 
Coal costs only about three dollars and a half a ton brought 
on floats from Pennsylvania. It is soft coal and being fur- 
nished to us with remarkable cheapness, considering the 
distance it comes, it is bound to have its way as a competing 
element in the raising of sugar. The sugar crop of Louisi- 
ana is worth about twenty-five million dollars a year. Cot- 
ton is also an important interest in the state. New Orleans 
is growing, but not with much intensity ; it is a slow and 
steady growth.’’ Said Governor Warmoth in conclusion : 
‘‘T have a large orange grove on my place which pays me 
seven thousand dollars a year, and I have no expense at 
picking the fruit nor furnishing the baskets.’’ 


( The end.) 
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BY MRS. MARY 


Industrial training has, at last, captured the heart of the 
American people. The public sentiment. has become very 
strong in its favor, and the intelligent masses listen eagerly 
and with enthusiasm, to any clear presentation of its meth- 
ods and practical details. In a portion of the public schools 
of twenty-five of the American states, industrial training is 
ingrafted on the course of instruction. Forty educational 
institutions, ranging from the most famous universities to 
the public schools of insignificant cities, include industrial 
training in the curriculum. The signs of the times all point 
to a not very remote era, when technical training will be 
made a part of every system of popular education, and will 
include girls as well as boys, young women as well as young 
men. 

This movement is hailed joyfully asa blessed desidera- 
tum for boys. It is seen that the industrial training of the 
race has been carried forward by proficiency in specialized 
work, division of labor, and improved machinery. These 
have augmented and diversified the productive capacities of 
society, have developed its mental resources, have toned it 
to a higher moral purpose. Most beneficent results are, 
therefore, anticipated from this new education when it shall 
be made universal and compulsory. For exclusively mental 
training, which is only theoretical, is incomplete and one 
sided until that which is practical is added. 

But the question is asked with some anxiety in certain 
circles, How far may girls and young women be included in 
All agree 


this preparation for modern industrial pursuits ? 
that women need increased opportunities for work, a larger 
number of occupations, and a better chance for self-support. 
All are aware that the gravest moral peril to women is con- 
ditioned on the lack .of remunerative industries open to 


them. And it is demanded by one class of social reformers 
that woman’s sphere of labor shall be limited only by her 
cultivated taste and trained capacity, that she shall have gen- 
eral and special fitting for participation in any work which 
she can do. 

But there is another class which frowns on the proposed 
general industrial training of women. It declares them 
unfitted, physically and mentally, to take part in the com- 
plicated and skilled industries of modern society. It pro- 
tests that women have always had a peculiar sphere of labor, 
which is still theirs, and demands that they be relegated to 
this field of domestic work, which, it is asserted, is suffi- 
cient for them, and will furnish employment for all who 
must work. It calls the plea for woman’s technical train- 
ing ‘‘a revolt against the home,”’ and prophesies that giving 
her a wider range of remunerative industrial occupations 
‘will involve a dissolution of modern society.’’ ‘‘ Let her 
be kept in the great field of domestic work !’’ they cry. 

What is ‘‘domestic work’’? While human life is inexora- 
bly conditioned upon work, it cannot be said that any one 
kind of work is absolutely necessary to domestic life. In 
the lowest stage of savage life, inthe present as in the past, 
the sole business of men is to hunt, fish, and carry on 
predatory or defensive warfare. Women do everything else 
that is done. They build the wigwam, make of themselves 
beasts of burden, cultivate the soil, care for domestic ani- 
mals when there are any, weave the rude cloth, and of this 
and the skins of beasts manufacture the clothing, cook the 
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food, take care of the children, and, in short, perform all the 
drudgeries of the poor, rough home. This constitutes the 
‘domestic work’’ of the savage woman. 

But wherever the race has advanced from savagery to 
civilization, domestic work has changed. Domestic /7/z is 
fixed and permanent. The union of one man with one 
woman, which makes tLe foundation of the family, grows 
out of the nature of human beings, and obtains in some 
form, in every stage of civilization. But the domestic work 
incidental to domestic life is altogether different to-day from 
what it was in primitive society~and it is still changing. 

In our day architecture and agriculture take in hand the 
building of the home, and the cultivation of the soil. The 
dye-tub, the cards, the spinning-wheel, and the loom, which, 
until the beginning of this present century, occupied every 
spare moment of the women of the world, have dropped out 
of the category of household utensils. The manufacture of 
linen and woolen fabrics for family use has ceased to be do- 
mestic work. Civilization, which is organization very 
largely, has taken it from the hands of women, and organ- 
ized the work. And thus organized, a million anda half of 
operatives in our own and other countries easily make the 
cotton fabrics of the world. It would require the labor of 
every man, woman, and child on the face of the earth—a 
thousand million persons—to do this work in the old way 
in the home, with the spinning-wheel and loom. 

Candle and soap making, which were carried on in my 
father’s house in the city of Boston, in my childhood, and 
which were universal domestic industries at that time, have 
gone the way of the spinning and weaving. The cream. 
eries and cheese-factories have relieved the household of 
dairy work, which was a famous domestic employment less 
than fifteen years ago. Tailoring, which in my childhood, 
was largely done in the home by women, some of the heavi- 
er portions shared by men, has disappeared from the list of 
domestic employments, and the manufacture of women’s 
and children’s clothing is also rapidly vanishing from the- 
family. Capitalists have organized factories for the canning 
of fruits and vegetables, soups and pressed meats, for the 
manufacture of crackers, hard biscuit, bread, cake, com: 
pressed yeast, the roasting and grinding of coffee, the laun- 
dering of clothes, and a score of other housekeeping indus- 
tries, large and small, which have passed out of tbe list of 
domestic employments forever. The expense of living has 
thereby been greatly increased, and so have the profits of 
the shrewd Yankee manufacturer, who always has ‘“‘an eye 
to business.’’ 

There remain as domestic work to-day, cooking, washing 
and ironing, sewing or the making and mending incidental 
to family life, the rearing of children, and the general care 
of the house. More is demanded in the care and training of 
children than ever before. It is seen that the home and all 
its appointments must be made subsidiary to their rearing: 
that this is the grand work to be done in the home ; and 
that to this end the thought, care, and energy of the 
mother must be given. And whilethe kindergarten is com- 
ing to be regarded.as a most valuable auxiliary to her, it is 
yet true that she makes the ineffaceable impressions upon 
their early lives, which dominate, more or less, their future 
career. 
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The general care of the house means more than it once 
did. It involves a scrupulous cleanliness which will pro- 
hibit the engendering of ‘‘dirt diseases,’’ like diphtheria, 
scarlet fever, small-pox, and similar pestilences. It calls 
for some knowledge of the laws of ventilation, drainage, 
and sewerage, that the housekeeper may know when there 
js anything amiss, and so preserve the hygiene of the home 
as perfect as possible. If it is conceded that these must al- 
ways remain domestic employments, is there any reason 
why the cooking, washing, ironing, and sewing should con- 
tinue to be performed in the home, at great waste and disad- 
yantage, by the mother of the family, and such assistance 
as she may be able to procure? 

The indications thicken about us that the process is to 
continue, which has already transferred one industry after 
another from the home to the outside world of organized 
business. For notwithstanding so many kinds of work 
have been slowly taken out of the hands of the housekeeper, 
the standard of home life has become so elevated, and the 
service called for in a household so complicated, that any 
one woman must be a very accomplished and executive per- 
son who is adequate to its demands. A good housekeeper 
to-day must know how to purchase for the needs of her 
jamily; how to use money to advantage; how to cook eco- 
nomically, and yet cater to refined and healthy appetites ; 
how to wash, starch, fold, and iron; how to make and re- 
pair garments, sometimes manufacturing new things out of 
old ; how to care for the house that it may always be clean- 
ly, hygienic, and attractive ; how to maintain order, system, 
and economy in every department; and how to rear chil- 
dren in physical well-being, and to give wise and loving su- 
pervision to their moral, mental, and industrial training. 

In addition she should know how to make of the home 
adelightful social center, in which the husband may rest 
and recuperate from the ravages of daily toil and business, 


and the children be brought into easy and friendly relations 
with the young people of other families, which is very nec- 


essary to their happiness and future welfare. All these con- 
siderations enter into the management of even a moderate 
home to-day. They call for a great diversity of natural 
aptitudes, which is rarely found in one woman. Women 
who are equal to all these varied and complicated duties, are 
very much superior to the average man, and with training 
and experience could successfully fill almost any position. 
So deplorable is the lack of competent —or indeed, of zn- 
competent— household servants, that mothers of families 
are weighed down with work and care, and home life every- 
where is full of imperfections, discomforts, and disorder. 
There are only about thirty thousand servants in the city of 
New York, to its more than two hundred seventy thousand 
families, so that in our wealthiest city, the wives and moth- 
ers of nine families in ten must do all their own work as 
entirely as if they lived on the prairies, exemplifying 
the old saw of being ‘‘Jacks at all trades, and good at 
none.”’ 

For these ills and worries there is but one remedy. 7he 
isolated housekeeping must be merged into a co-operative house- 
keeping. To many, this change which is impending fore- 
bodes only disaster. It will prove the destruction of the 
home, they predict, the disintegration of the family. ‘‘Such 
a change is not even possible as an experiment !’’ writes one 
of its bitterest opponents. Avd yet for twenty-five years 
there has been in existence a very successful experiment in 
co-operative housekeeping, on a large scale. The location 
is in Guise, in France, about one hundred miles northeast 
of Paris, and every student of social tendencies who goes 
abroad, turns out of his way to inspect this associated home, 
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with its co-operative housekeeping. No one has brought 
back an unfavorable report. 

It began in 1860, with six hundred persons, ana now in- 
cludes in the organization about two thousand. Not only 
do they co-operate in housekeeping, but in the care and 
education of children. Three large main buildings have 
been erected for their accommodation, which are united with 
each other, and in which the families are grouped... For the 
family relation is most carefully guarded in this unitary 
house, and each family occupies its own suite of apartments, 
for which it pays a fixed rental, according to-the location 
and number of rooms occupied. The central buildings en- 
close large rotundas and halls, distinct suites of rooms for 
families, library, school rooms, nurseries, and other needed 
apartments. All the floors are tiled to promote cleanliness, 
and as a preventive to fire, and perfect ventilation is secured 
through all. Ample arrangements are made for fire, water, 
heat ventilation, drainage, and sewerage, each system be- 
ing perfect in itself, with its particular men assigned to it 
for duty. At proper distances, and surrounding the main 
buildings, are the co-operative laundry and work-shops, 
chapel and office. 

The families in this home can cook in their own kitchens, 
if they choose, and as they all co-operate in purchasing the 
housekeeping stores, there is great saving in the materials 
used. Orthey can buy cooked food, hot and freshly pre- 
pared for every meal, and take their meals in their own din- 
ing rooms. Or they can be served at the public table. Hot 
and cold water is served to every family, even if its rooms 
are at the top of the house, as the reservoirs are on the roof, 
into which the water from artesian wells is forced by a 
steam-engine. Sixty large wash-tubs are set in the laundry, 
and the water is expelled from the clothes by centrifugal 
force, which does not injure them as wringing does. Tanks 
supplied with hot and cold water furnish bathing’and 
swimming accommodations, and as they have movable 
wooden bottoms, they can be adjusted to the height of adults 
or children. All the buildings are lighted through the night, 
and are patrolled by night watchmen, while a pervect fire or- 
ganization is maintained among the members. Careful pro- 
vision is made for the care of the old when they cannot work, 
for the sick when they are unable to do their share of the 
co-operating labor, and for the payment for medicines, 
nurses, and medical attendance. Not once in the twenty- 
five years has there been a single law suit or police case 
among the members of this co-operative home. 

This association was founded by one man of wealth, large 
hearted and large brained, who planned the whole scheme, 
and who furnished the capital. The participation of labor 
in this organization has been eight times larger than that of 
capital. But so great have been the profits of this co-oper- 
ative association that the workers have come to own nearly 
one third of the social capital, which is $1,320,000. At no 
very distant day they must own the whole. Who can esti- 
mate the happiness of this associated life, where every fam- 
ily enjoys complete family retiracy, and yet has a common 
industrial life, founded on justice, that secures abundance 
and guards against poverty ! 

In America co-operative schemes of any sort have made 
very slow progress, because of the general ease and abun- 
dance. Where people are very certain to make a comfortable 
living with very ordinary thrift, they lack the incentive to 
combine and organize to reduce their expenses, and so main- 
tain a collective capital, that shall yield a collective income. 
But what poverty of means cannot compel, poverty of good 
household service is likely to effect, at no very distant day. 
Only because the co-operative kitchen and laundry are not 
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easy to organize and conduct, have they been so long un- 
attempted, or, when attempted, have they resulted in failure. 
But the beginnings of these organizations crop out every- 
where. An attempt at co-operative housekeeping was made 
in Cambridge, Mass., some dozen or fifteen years ago, which 
was a pre-destined failure, from the fact that there was real- 
ly no practical co-operation in the scheme. The co-operative 
laundry was the only part of the plan managed with any 
wisdom, and that was made successful. Some twenty years 
ago a crude co-operative laundry in Chicago, while blunder- 
ing fearfully, was yet a success. It reduced expenses one 
half, and brought the work into a system, and to a mini- 
mum, using hand labor and machines equally. 

A few years since, about twenty-seven families of my 
acquaintance combined, and assisted the common washer- 
woman of a dozen of the households, to organize a laundry 
of very moderate proportions, in her own house. The laun- 
dress, an English woman, was very executive, as were her 
two vigorous and willing daughters. With a very smail 
outfit of washing-machines, wringers, mangles, boilers, flat- 
iron heaters, and set wash-tubs, these three women laun- 
dered for the entire twenty-seven families, returning the 
clothing to its owner in beautiful whiteness and smooth- 
ness, by Thursday night of every week. Other families 
joined the organization, until it numbered thirty-eight. The 
three laundresses employed additional help as they needed 
it, always ending the work on Thursday. Their rule was 
inexorable. They would receive nothing to be laundered 
after nine o'clock Monday morning — they would have every 
piece of clothing out of their house by Thursday night. 
They purchased fuel, starch, bluing, and whatever else was 
necessary, by the wholesale, thus getting the most for their 
money. 

Not only did the three women make a living, but they 
maifitained a handsome account in bank, bought a house, 
adopted an orphan girl-baby, and reared and educated her as 
if she were a daughter or sister. The business was contin- 
ued till the death of the mother, and the marriage of one of 
the sisters compelled its abandonment. This modest co-op- 
erative laundry, which never made itself known outside a 
limited circle, and was a successful experiment, reduced the 
expense of the washing and ironing, to the families inter- 
ested, nearly one half, and took out of the house all the la- 
bor, care, and confusion incidental to the disagreeable work. 
It was an experiment that could be ventured upon any- 
where, if only competent laundresses could be found. 

I meet co-operative kitchens and dining-clubs in various 
places in the country, resulting in success or failure, ac- 
cording as they are managed. At Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
where there is a large student population, no dormitory sys- 
tem connected with the university, and a lack of hotel and 
boarding accommodations, students have been driven to 
combine and co-operate. In the students’ clubs with which 
I have become acquainted, their food, excellent in quality, 
quantity, and variety, and well-cooked generally, costs each 
one from one dollar forty cents to one dollar seventy-five 
cents per week. 

In one of my later visits to the town I found that a large 
number of families had gone into a co-operative dining-club, 
not so much to save money, as to rid themselves of the ser- 
vant-girl nuisance. They were mostly old housekeepers, 
and demanded a more elaborate bill of fare than the stu- 
dents. A steward elected from their number bought for the 
club by the wholesale, and made out, collected, and paid 
bills. A superintendent, also chosen from their number, 
took charge of the servants, kitchen, and dining-room, made 
out the bills of fare, and, in short, was the responsible head 
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of the club. These two were paid a fixed weekly stipend, 
I was the guest of the club for three days. Many of the 
members preferred to take their meals in the club dining- 
room, others took only dinner, others preferred to have all 
their meals sent to their own dining-rooms, which increased 
the expense tothem. There were carpets on the club dining- 
room floors, lace curtains draping the windows, pictures on 
the walls, birds singing in cages, flowers growing in pots, 
The table waiters were deft-handed, well-trained girls, the 
table linen spotless, the silver, glass, and china clear and 
shining, the cooking excellent. There were five courses at 
dinner, and the breakfasts and suppers were all that could 
be desired. And this was furnished, three meals a day, at 
an average of two dollars seventy cents per week, toeach 
member of the club. 

At Berea, Ohio, where there is a student population, and 
where they have a co-operative dining-club, meals are fur- 
nished to each co-operator, excellent in quality, and abundant, 
for nine centsameal. A co-operative dining club has been es- 
tablished in Evansville, Wis., where I was a guest last fall. 
A company was formed, a house bought and fitted up for its 
use, a superintendent, steward, and treasurer elected, and 
the experiment begun. The members are mostly long-time 
housekeepers who desire to save money, time, labor, and 
the waste and annoyance of servants. A five per cent divi- 
dend was paid the stock-holders the first year, and the cost 
of the meals averaged to the co-operator about two dollars 
fifty cents each week. 

A year ago last September a company was incorporated 
in New York for the purpose of serving families with cooked 
meals, over a wide area. To do this satisfactorily, dishes, 
boxes, and two-horse wagons were specially constructed for 
the company’s use. In the kitchen of the company, the 
meals for the families are put up in silver-plated dishes, with 
tight covers, all of which fit exactly into a large copper box 
with double walls. The space between the double walls is 
filled with boiling water. The copper boxes are covered, 
and the covers securely fastened on, when ten of them are 
put into a close wagon, with doors in the rear, and inserted 
in a tank where are appliances for generating steam which 
envelopes the food-boxes till they reach their destination. 
The heat of the box can be maintained for any length of 
time, by placing it over an ordinary gas, or alcohol lamp 
which will maintain the heat of the boiling water between 
the double walls. 

Bread, butter, sugar, salads, ice-cream, etc., are packed in 
a cool box in the same wagon, and in summer, in a refriger- 
ator built into the wagon. The breakfast consists of fruit 
in season ; oat-meal, wheaten grits, or some other dish to be 
eaten with milk ; fish, steak, or chops; a side-dish such as 
stewed kidneys, sausage, liver, or bacon ; eggs; coffee, tea, 
or chocolate ; milk, sugar, bread and butter. The dinner is 
composed of soup, fish, an ex/rée, a roast, potatoes and two 
other vegetables, some kind of sauce, or preserves, a dessert, 
bread and butter, tea, coffee, etc., all of the best quality. 
What is furnished for two is sufficient for three, so abundant 
is the quantity, and so many are the courses served. One 
person is charged twelve dollars per week, but two are 
charged only eighteen dollars. And as the order for two 
suffices for three, that brings the cost to each of the three 
individuals to six dollars a week. As more persons com- 
bine, the cost becomes less, so that where five unite in or- 
dering their meals the price is reduced to four dollars 
seventy-five cents a week to each person. This is the result 
of co-operation to people who are not poor, but have ample 
means, and who only desire to rid the house of cooks, and 
their waste and disorder. 
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How must co-operative housekeeping begin? 7he very 
step in co-operative housekeeping ts co-operation in buying. 
If twenty-five families would unite in the purchase of arti- 
cles by the wholesale, which are indispensable to all, and 
which each buys at retail, such as fuel, flour, tea, coffee, su- 
gar, etc., they would save from twelve to fifteen dollars in 
every hundred of their expenditures. Experience has dem- 
onstrated this to be the gain of the combination in buying. 
If now these twenty-five families would go one step further, 
and combine their separate bills of fare into one, and then 
have this one cooked over one fire, they would save two 
thirds of the fuel consumed in the separate cooking of the 
twenty-five families. They could not do this with the crude, 
unscientific cooking stoves of the day, which waste one half 
the heat eliminated in the combustion of the fuel, making 
the kitchen a purgatory, and giving to the cook ah experi- 
ence like that of ‘‘Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego”’ in 
the fiery furnace—only she does of come out without ‘so 
much as the smell of fire’? upon her. But one of the best 
ranges now in use would be necessary— which is to be 
further improved by and by. And in addition, larger and 
better cooking utensils must be employed than are used in 
most isolated households. 

This would effect another saving. Instead of one or two 
persons being occupied in each of the twenty-five families, 
three times a day, in the preparation of the food, six, eight, 
orten would be sufficient, according as the bill of fare was 
elaborate, or otherwise. Two thirds of the labor spent in 
cooking for the twenty-five families would thus be saved, 
which might be usefully employed elsewhere, or if hired, 
two thirds of the wages would be saved to the co-operating 
families. There would thus be a saving in money from co- 
operation in purchasing, in the use of fuel, and the hire of 
cooks, which, in the aggregate, would amount to a hand- 
some sum by the end of the year. 

The immense saving of labor and care to housekeepers 
who are mothers of families, and greatly overtaxed, cannot 
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be estimated. With more time, more vigor of body, and in- 
creased power of organization, how easily they could com- 
bine for the study of what conduces to enlightened mother- 
hood. What knowledge of hygiene they might obtain, of 
the laws of heredity, and how properly to train children. 
What charming social centers they could make of their 
homes, which might be made to neutralize the attractions of 
billiard rooms, club-houses, saloons, hotel parlors, and po- 
litical headquarters, where so many men forget their duties 
to wives and children, and contract habits which rob them 
of manhood. What might not be hoped of children, born of: 
happier, healthier, and less anxious mothers, who approach 
maternity happily and intelligently and with strength ade- 
quate to its perils and exhausting duties? 

The housekeeping of the future is to be co-operative. 
Women are rapidly learning to organize and work together. 
In their temperance unions, their clubs, congresses, and 
charitable organizations, in church, missionary, and society 
work, they are learning what can be accomplished by a 
union of plans and action. The country is covered witha 
net-work of women’s organizations formed for every conceiv- 
able purpose. It needs but little encouragement from hus- 
bands and fathers, who are mainly the purse-holders, to 
inaugurate co-operative kitchens and laundries, which will 
diminish expense, and increase comfort and happiness. Let 
the happy hour be not too long delayed! For the business 
organizations of men, which have taken so many industrial 
employments from the home, wait to seize those remaining, 
when the saving in money will not accrue to the house- 
keepers, but to the outside business world. 

Then let our young women share fully in the industrial 
training of the times, which is fast swelling into national 
proportions. For ‘‘the hour cometh and now is,’’ when 
‘‘domestic work’’ shall be a thing of the past. Art and 
science applied to industry shall furnish employments to 
women that shall enlarge and not dwarf them, and yield 
them the compensation necessary to honorable self-support. 
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BY CHARLES J. 


Lee is dead and Grant is dead, Greeley and Sumner and 
Lincoln, Yancey and Stephens and Toombs. ‘‘ What shad- 
ows we are, and what shadows we pursue!’’ Stephens and 
Toombs were the pride of Georgia, and of each other. Yet 
the contrast presented by the two men was a striking one. 
Toombs was the perfection of physical strength; Stephens’ 
face to the very last looked like that of a boy pinched and 
prematurely old with suffering. Toombs possessed a voice 
tich, full, flexible, commanding, persuasive, defiant, plead- 
ing, overmastering. The voice of Stephens was thin and 
shrill, but penetrated with an indescribable suggestion of 
coming power. Both were men of invincible courage and 
iron will. But Toombs loved action more than thought, 
whilst Stephens loved thought more than action. Both were 
supremely eloquent, but each in a manner of his own. Ste- 
phens has compared his friend to Mirabeau ; net without 
teason. For Toombs had the quickness, the audacity, the 
mastery of his resources and of his audience, the faculty of 
swift preparation, of almost instantaneous generation of 
passion and idea which made the French revolutionist the 
leader of the national assembly and the terror of the court. 
Like Mirabeau, Toombs’ was a revolutionary nature. Ste- 
phens, on the contrary, was in every fibre a conservative. 


LITTLE, 


LL. D. 


His previsions were too accurate and vivid tomake him other- 
wise. He had a love of orderly development for its own sake, 
never more eloquently expressed by mortal man than in the 
magnificent rendering of Ezekiel’s vision with which he 
closed his speech upon the admission of Oregon to the 
Union. 

When Toombs stood up in the capitol of Georgia to speak 
of the dead friend whose wasted body lay before him, the 
rush of passionate sorrow was too great for the broken giant. 
Tears blinded his eyes, his voice broke and died in his throat, 
his great frame shook with unuttered sobs. There lay the 
friend of his early manhood; the companion of his con- 
gressional triumphs; the great antagonist of 1861 who had 
opposed him with such passionate eloquence, such dauntless 
courage, such undiminished power. How he had loved him 
through it all! Dead! Stephens dead! The Confederacy 
faded to a phantom. The South so different from what he 
had dreamed and planned and worked for; the past a fail- 
ure, a mocking specter of unsepulchered hopes ; the future, 
to him at least, a vague, portentous uncertainty ; the sor- 
rows, the disappointments, the unrealized ambitions, the 
bitter struggles of half a century, are in those tears. Could 
they be analyzed by some diviner ‘chemistry than ours, men 
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and women all over this great land would think more kindly 
of Robert Toombs. 

For his entire career is that of a giant struggling with 
destiny and vanquished by it. He began life in the old Whig 
party and helped to rend it into fragments. With Stephens 
and a handful of southern men, he attempted to defeat the 
organization of the House of Representatives in 1849, hoping 
thereby to compel a reconstruction of parties throughout 
the Union, but failed in that. In 1852 upon the nomination, 
by the Whigs, of General Scott, he joined reluctantly the 
‘Democratic party whose heterogeneous character and hetero- 
geneous platform of 1848, he had denounced with consum- 
ing scorn. His speeches from 1852 to 1861 reveal a percep- 
tion of the political drift not shared by his fellow senators of 
the South. His tones became hard, defiant, hostile, re- 
pelling. This feeling reached its climax in the harsh words 
spoken by him in the Senate when Senator Douglas rose to 
exculpate himself for what seemed passive complicity in the 
assault of Brooks upon Senator Sumner. Even then, I think, 
he had familiarized himself with the thought of disunion, 
and was dreaming of a great southern empire. He never 
loved the Democratic party, and was not heart-broken at its 
dissolution. The election of Lincoln offered the opportunity 
for which he longed. He urged secession with all his energy 
and all his eloquence. He saw his views triumph. He was 
almost the chosen leader of the Southern States; for Davis was 
only the second thought of the Confederate statesmen. No 
sooner was he in the cabinet of Davis than his eye discerned 
the weakness of his chief. In desperation he flung himself 
upon the field only to end a soldier’s career in arrest for in- 
subordination, because of a speech to his brigade in which 
he seemed to threaten resistance to the measures of the Con- 
federate Government. The war over, he went to France, re- 
turning in 1869 ‘‘to make money for his grandchild and to 
buy guns in the next revolution.’’ The struggle with des- 
tiny was to go with his other property, of which he had 
great abundance, to his posterity. 

Robert Toombs, born in Georgia in 1810, educated at Union 
College, New York, and the University of Virginia, was de- 
scribed by Edmund Burke fifty years before he was born. 
In Burke’s speech upon conciliation there occurs a wonder- 
ful passage upon the Virginia planter and the pecessary 
effect of slavery upon human character. Greedy of power, 
defiant of even the shadow of aggression, a passionate friend, 
a fierce and implacable foe, full of untamed and untameable 
energy, brooking no external restraint, incapable of self- 
control unless overmastered by a great purpose or a great 
affection, generous, imperious, resolute, intractable; such 
was Robert Toombs, account for him upon Burke’s theory 
(which was also Jefferson’s) or as we may. 

When he entered Congress as representative from Georgia, 
he was in the splendor of his early manhood. His intellect 
alert, far-seeing, comprehensive, massive. No better proof 
of this can be asked than his position and utterances upon 
the Mexican war. The whole future lay open to his gaze. 
The inevitable struggle which must ensue was clear and 
vivid to his eyes. His speeches during his earlier career 
are marvelous in their mastery of details, their legal lore, 
their fearless candor, their lucidity of statement, and their 
structural symmetry. His eloquence was robust rather 
than ornate ; addressed to the House rather than the gal- 
leries. The first signs of that oratorical deterioration 
which is inevitable in the system of addressing the 
multitude from the floor of Congress are to be found in 
a speech of 1848 in which General Taylor is the theme; 
this becomes all the more striking because in a later 
speech he makes it quite manifest that he himself was 
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not deceived in the quality of the hero of Buena Vista, 

But the most surprising exhibition of Toomb’s power was 
at the opening of the Congress of 1849. For three weeks 
the House had struggled to elect a speaker, but in vain, 
At length a resolution was passed cutting off all debate. 
Upon a motion to rescind this action Toombs arose anq 
claimed his right to be heard under the statute of 17%», 
Cries of order were hurled at him from every side. The 
clerk attempted to put the question but Toombs continued to 
assert his rights. The clerk began to call the roll. Shouts 
of ‘‘order,”’ ‘‘call the roll,’’ ‘‘ go it Toombs,’’ increased the 
tumult toa din. Above it all, like a trumpet, sounded high 
and clear the voice of the Georgian clamoring for his rights, 
And he fairly wrung them from che astonished House. The 
howls died away in speechless surprise at such all-domirat- 
ing energ’'y. Men listened because !they must, breathless at 
the exhibition of such triumphant will. ‘But magnificent 
as was the quelling of such a tumult, it was a sheer waste 
of strength splendid but purposeless, for the jong contest 
enced in a few hours with the election of Howell Cobb to 
the speakership. How tangled is the web of life! Toomts 
wastes his splendid powers, vainly struggling to defeat 
Cobb as speaker. Cobb and his brother twelve years later 
easily defeating Toombs for the presidency of the new Con 
federacy ! 

As a debater Toombs was beyond question chief in the 
Senate from 1852 to 1860; prompt, vigorous, in the main 
good-humored, witty, self-possessed with all his vehemence. 
His replies to Hale of New Hampshire and Wade of Ohio, 
both men for whom he had respect, in spite of great differ- 
ence of opinion, show him always at his best. 

In 1856 Toombs delivered a notable lecture at Boston. 
Rufus Choate had gone over to the Democrats. The ‘ hub” 
was strangely tormented by the conduct of the spokes. So 
Toombs came to Tremont Temple to make a defense of negro 
slavery. Such a defense had never been heard in New Eig: 
land, never perhaps in any northern state. It is, all in all, 
the best revelation of the speaker’s many-sided power, full, 
startling, splendid. His knowledge of history and of con- 
temporaneous society, his skill in thrust and parry, his in- 
timate acquaintance with every phase of constitutional law 
his audacious candor, his passionate logic, his deliberate 
vehemence, his unconcealed aggressiveness, are at their 
height in this extraordinary production. Nothing in it is 
more worthy of attention than his defense of slavery upon 
economic grounds, for here is revealed not only the strength, 
but the limitations, of his mind. Toombs had essentially 
the juristic intellect ; he was destitute of real historic in- 
sight. History was to him an arsenal of facts to be used in 
debate, not materials from which to infer the laws of human 
society and kuman progress. Nevertheless, his comparison 
of the condition of the slaves of the South with the laboring 
populations of Europe is the best defense of negro slavery 
ever made. But the very best was inconclusive. Karl Marx 
who was an exile in England whilst Mrs. Stowe was enjoy- 
ing the hospitalities of the English aristocracy, contribute! 
a series of articles to the New York 7ribune, maintaining 
as to the laborers of England, precisely the position of Mr. 
Toombs. But Marx who wrote them and Greely who pub- 
lished them were both opposed to negro slavery, notwith- 
standing. They saw what Toombs would not or could not 
see, that ‘slavery was an anachronism ; the dead body 
of an ancient system tied fast to the living manhood of the 
youngest commonwealth in history. Naymore. Lying on 
my table as I write is Z’Fsclavage Moderne, of the Abbé 
Lamennais. ‘The Capitalist and the prolétaire,’’ he writes, 
‘‘are as matter of fact in the same relation as master and 
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slave in the ancient societies. What was the slave to his 
master? A tool, a part, the most precious part, of his prop- 
What is the working man to-day? The tool of the 
capitalist. His body, it is true, is no longer enslaved, but 
his will. The chains and whips of modern slavery are hun- 
.’ But did Lamennais preach a return to slavery? God 

forbid. On to genuine freedom! was his cry. Not back- 

ward to the systems of bondage and the lash, but forward to 

the future of fraternal liberty ! 

One passage in the final speech of Toombs in the Senate, 
seems like a gleam from a secret chamber whose door had 
opened unawares. ‘‘We will tell you when we choose to 
abolish this thing ; it must be done under our direction and 
according to our will ; our own native land shall determine 
this question and not the abolitionists of the North.”’ In 
the same speech he declares that slavery would have died out 
in Georgia by the operation of natural affection had volun- 
tary manumission not been prohibited by statute. What was 
in his mind underlying these utterances? Was he after all 
himself unconvinced? Did there lurk within him the thought 
that slavery might in time prove a clog to the new empire 
of the South and need to be abolished? For the key-note of 
Toombs’ later career, and of his action in 1861, is in the pas- 
sage of his parting speech in which he avows, that had he 
lived in 1789 he would have voted with Monroe and Henry 
against the adoption of the Federal Constitution. ‘In my 
opinion, had they (the minority) prevailed, to-day the men 
of the South would have the greatest and most powerful na- 
tion of the earth. Let this judgment stand for future ages.”’ 

This was the vision which destroyed Macbeth ; this dream 
of the most powerful nation on earth. This was the mean- 
ing of his interruption of Stephens at Augusta. ‘‘ Prosper- 
ousin spite ofthe Union.’’ This led him to write toa Phila- 
delphia merchant, ‘‘ Cotton is king! Weshall escape with- 
out war, but you of the North will have bread-riots in your 
streets.’ The Union he had come to regard as a mistake ; 
he was ready for its undoing. He had his way. Georgia 
felt the swing of his massive nature and seceded, and Geor- 
gia fixed upon him for president of the Confederate States. 

Upon what slender threads hang the fate of men and 
nations! At aconvivial party at Montgomery the ex-sena- 
tor from Georgia gave full play to all his marvelous powers. 
The startled company took alarm—and chose a safer man ! 

“Conjectural readings,’’ said Porson, ‘‘are worth a far- 
thing a ship-load;’”’ conjectural history is worth no more. But 
itis not conjecture to say that the Confederacy under Toombs 
would have been different from the Confederacy under Davis. 
For Davis had neither his energy nor his genius; he was 
utterly destitute of his reckless audacity, In hiscurt notice 
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of the Georgian the ex-president of the South evidently im- 
plies that Toombs was utterly unfit to be secretary of state, 
although he might have succeeded as head of the treasury 
for which he had originally intended him. Toombs for his 
part soon informed his friends that Davis was a foredoomed 
failure, that in his election the Confederacy had thrown away 
its chances of success. 

His was, indeed, a giant’s struggle with remorseless fate, a 
life of vast ambitions turned to mocking desolations, of 
strength poured out like water to be drunk up by the hot and 
hissing earth. Even his appetites were his enemies, turning 
his colossal powers into weakness andshame. Born acentury 
earlier he might have stood with Washington and Franklin, 
with Henry and with Adams; an inspiring and immortal 
presence in American history. Born in England he might 
have shared power with Disraeli and Gladstone and astonished 
Europe with his eloquence and energy. In a nation like 
Germany he might have beena Bismarck. Struggling witha 
tyranny like that of Austria, his career might have been 
glorious as that of Cavour. But in the Georgia of the nine- 
teenth century he was the victim of the system to which 
he sacrificed his powers. For men and politics are fet- 
tered by local emergencies ; no refinements of political phi- 
losophy will ever be able to separate the genesis of opinions 
and of parties from the social systems amid which they grow. 
Hence, the tragedy of his life and of his last days! For iso- 
lation is always tragic and to none more tragic than to men 
born for the leadership of men and the shaping of great 
events. And Toombs was isolated, not by his stubborn will 
only, but by the nature of his past. Stephens and Brown 
and Hill might return to public life under new conditions, 
but not he. He had never ‘carried his principles in his 
pocket.” The senate chamber still rung with the echoes of 
his unfulfilled prophecies. The haughty spirit could not 
sue for pardon. How ask forgiveness when he himself was 
full of hate! But why should I be angry withhim? Every 
act of his was in the open day. ‘‘No one ever needed to 
hunt for his position.’’ He had touches of the demagogue, 
but no stain of the hypocrite upon him. He fought for a 
theory as old as the Kentucky resolutions and openly avowed 
in the Democratic platform of 1856. He spent his powers in 
defense of a system, defended during my boyhood by pulpits 
all over this land as the work and willof God. The hand of 
God touched him in his old age; pardon and peace I will 
gladly believe calmed his turbulent but weary soul. Fare- 
well, thou rugged child of storm and passion! Thou giant 
born out of due time! Thou didst hate the abolitionists 
with a bitter hatred. Stir not angrily in thy grave, because 
this one says a prayer above thy dust! 
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Ring the bells of Easter tide, 
Faith, and hope, and joy abide, 
Through the shadow and the pain, 
Joy is come to earth again. 












Darkest shade of darkest night, 
Cannot veil this glory light, 
Christ, our Life, triumphant rose 
Over death and all His foes. 


EASTER TIDE. 


EMILY J. 
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Scatter lilies everywhere, 

Lilies fragrant, stainless, fair. 
Chant the anthems sweet and clear, 
Christ, the risen Lord, is here. 






Ring the bells of Easter tide, 
Scatter blossoms far and wide, 
April with thy sun and shower, 
Show the resurrection power: 
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BY FRANCES E. WILLARD, 
President National W. C. T. U. 


No. VIII. 
THE LAW OF HABIT. 

That which has been done once is easier done the second 
time. Repetition is the only basis of perfection. Patient 
continuance in well-doing conducts by a straight path to 
glory, honor, and immortality. 

From the raw material of truth set forth in those three 
sentences, destiny is manufactured, andifI were rich enough, 
I would emblazon them on the mirror of every Chautauqua 
girl in Christendom. 

Since 1874 I have been a steady student of the law of 
habit— I had well-nigh said the law of fate. I have seen it 
slowly, gently, imperceptibly, wrap men round and round in 
its close winding-sheet, as if they were Egyptian mummies. 
So quietly was all this done that they never knew their bond- 
age until the first faint movement toward a better life, 
when, behold, their helplessness recalled the Indian-tortured 
hunter perpendicularly planted in the ground with earth 
packed around him even to the lips. A miracle of faith has 
rescued some of these; but a study of years compels the ad- 
mission that not more than five in one hundred inebriates, 
gamblers, or libertines are ever permanently reformed. The 
misery of this spectacle cannot be pictured. Thethoughtless 
boy, cigar in mouth, playing cards ‘‘just for fun’’ and a lit- 
tle later with a glass of beer as the stake, hiding all these 
things from his mother, saying to himself, ‘I'll quit this 
after awhile, but I want to sow my wild oats ;’’ the idle, 
spendthrift youth with fondness only for the vile company 
where his worst passions can be gratified; the besotted man, 
sold under sin, accursed of God and his own conscience and his 
fellowmen—these are the object lessons that have taught me 
the supreme power of habit over human destiny. But I saw 
that the tendency to repeat the same act and the greater ease 
with which this is done the second time than the first, and 
the third time than the second, is the key to paradise as well 
as pandemonium. I saw the slow, unerring, unfailing plan 
of God, by which our habits may become our step-ladder to 
saintship. And I said to my own heart in the presence of 
many a bloated inebriate what now I whisper, dear Chautau- 
qua girls, to yours : Vo evil habit, however small, shall have 
dominion over me. For I am free to say I have set out for 
saintship and nothing less, though only God knows so well 
as I, how long the road and how far off the goal. Gotonow, 
and let us have a sacred emulation in this slow, steady 
climb after good habits. I take it for granted that the law of 
repetition has confirmed you immovably already in the 
habit of chaste and reverent language, so that you would 
involuntarily stop your ears in presence of vulgar or blas- 
phemous words. One’s language is so thoroughly a part of 
one’s own inmost self that in my hearing a young man 
whom I had befriended and who meant me no disrespect, 
once crimsoned every sentence with an oath, and when re- 
peatedly called to account he kept repeating ‘‘I beg your 
pardon, I had no idea of swearing—it says itself.’’ By the 
same law, I know of men as well as women who would as 
soon try to grasp an object by turning their fingers backward 
instead of forward, as they would use vile language or pro- 
fane the name of God. They don’t know how it is done. 
But there are doubtful pleasantries and witty irreverencies 
‘into the habit”’ 6f which many good people have fallen. 


Whose vocabulary would bear the electric light of publicity 
from one year’s end to another? But a Christian ought to 
stand this test. Let us raise a standard right here. Get out 
your memorandum book and pledge yourself hereby “ with 
God’s help”’ ; 

I. Resolved, that I will utter no word and convey no thought 
unworthy of a Christian disciple. 

Remember that this means to put away all “evil speak. 
ing.’’ Ah, that is hewing to the line. So let it be, no mat- 
ter where the chips fly. ‘‘Under her tongue is the law of 
kindness.’’ If we have not formed this habit we are still 
word-scavengers, not ready for the society of the true house- 
hold of faith, not trained in its etiquette nor cultured soas to 
feel at home within its blessed family circle. I donot mean 
that this gentleness of speech excludes analysis of character 
and commentary upon word and deed. Then would society 
become a Chinese picture without perspective and without 
atmosphere, our perceptions of moral distinctions would be 
dulled, and the faculty of criticism dwarfed. We may pass 
upon the acts of others as right or wrong, we may even pro- 
nounce upon their personal tendencies as good or bad, but 
we must, in every debatable case, give to their motive the 
benefit of a doubt. So high an authority in criticism as the 
sculptor-poet, William Story, once set out to prove that Judas 
Iscariot may have been determined to force from Christ the 
use of his miraculous powers by placing him in a position 
where death was the only alternative, that thus the Jews 
might throw off the Roman yoke and the Messiah reign as 
was Hisright. You have all heard the stoty of a charitably- 
minded old lady of whom a gainsaying youth said : ‘‘ He’d 
wager that she would defend his Satanic majesty in case his 
character was attacked in her hearing’’ and drew from the 
kind old saint the declaration ‘‘ That if Christians would 
only imitate the perseverance of the devil this world would 
soon be saved.’’ She must have been related to the one 
whose sons were sent to states prison, and whose friends de- 
clared that ‘‘Aunt Heavenly Mind would find some good 
even in that.’’ Sure enough, when told of the sentence she 
mildly said: ‘‘ Well, it’l1l be a dretful comfort to know where 
them boys be of a night.’’ We may laugh at all this, but 
who doubts the superior ‘‘live-with-able-ness’’ of such 
characters as compared with the curled-lipped fault-finders for 
whom nothing on earth is good enough except their own 
delectable selves. (Please note, I speak here altogether in 
the abstract.) Weare to ‘‘ do unto others as we would they 
should do unto us.’”’ This is the basis of all good habits 
pertaining to society. Now, you and I do not expect or de- 
sire that our character and deeds shall pass without com- 
mentary. That would be to covet living burial. Very well, 
since we are imperfect, no true commentary upon us can be 
made without involving criticism which, however just, 
it might pain us to hear. Do we then wish to gag the hu- 
man race that it shall not speak out its mind concerning 
us? What standards would it have upon that plan? What 
chance to develop keen discrimination and hold up illustra- 
tions now for imitation, and now for warning? It seems to 
me we need more criticism instead of less. But it should be 
candid, courteous, kindly, and from high motives. Cole- 
tidge gave us the divine canon of criticism when he said we 
were to /ook for the beauties in a picture or a character. 
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Instead of that how often have we heard a long discussion 
of some famous, and on the whole, benignant character, with 
not one appreciative word from first to last, and in neighbor- 
hood gossip it is the same. Let us, then, listen to ourselves 
carefully, and see if we have been so churlish or one-sided as 
to speak only of faults in our analysis, be it only of a 
child, a servant, or adog. Wecan not afford to form the 
habit of detraction, and go about one-eyed, forever seeing 
half. The 22/ admirari school of talkers, writers, and livers 
would soon transform this very tolerable world into a veri- 
table slough of despond if they had it all to themselves. 
There isacrude, youthful period when this réle is thought to 
indicate wisdom, but as life mellows us we ought to form a 
habit of humility which would lead us to esteem others 
better than ourselves. 

Every considerate word we utter concerning those about 
us; every time we give them the benefit of a doubt in our 
judgment of their motive; every time we take occasion to 
couple with our demurrer from their position some saving 
clause of appreciation, we are habituating ourselves to that 
charity which ‘‘suffereth long and is kind ;”’ that heavenly 
love which alone can make us meet for heavenly company. 

‘“Time doth the impression deeper make 
As streams their channels deeper wear.”’ 

Just as you now play a piece without the music and do 
not think what notes you strike, though once you picked 
them out by slow and patient toil, so if you begin of set 
purpose, you will learn the law of kindness in utterance so 
perfectly, that it will be second nature to you, and make 
more music in your life than all the songs the sweetest voice 
has ever sung. 

There is another resolution I would earnestly enforce on 
your attention. It was freshly brought to mine at a church 
union meeting of ladies in ‘‘my ain familiar town’’ during 
the week of prayer. Four churches were represented, and 


eleven ladies either spoke or prayed, of whom seven were 


Methodists. As I conducted the meeting I can speak freely 
of but six among those Methodist ladies and I will say that 
the six Doctors of Divinity by whose presence our regular 
church meeting is enriched and blest, could not have spoken 
better. The manner of these ladies was thoroughly gentle 
and womanly, but as completely self-possessed as it would 
have been in their own parlors. The thoughts they pre- 
sented were among the loftiest, tenderest, and most strength- 
ening that I have ever heard; while the language was chaste, 
idiomatic, and pictorial. Why were they thus ‘‘at home’”’ 
in the Lord’s house? Because they were made to feel at 
home in girlhood; their pleasant voices had always been 
welcome in the circle of prayer; they had been coveted wit- 
nesses for Christ since the day they joined the church. The 
other ladies, who sat by io silence, were just as good women 
and potentially just as gifted, but they lacked the sense of 
liberty and the sanctuary education. By the law of 
contrast, their silence reminded me of the reply made 
by a gallant British officer to the question, ‘‘ How is it 
that you can ride up to the cannon’s mouth and never 
flinch ?’” He answered: ‘‘ Sir, it is the courage of having done 
the thing.” 

Here comes in that changeless law of habit, blest or blight- 
ing, according to our personal relation with it. Upon it let 
us base our vesolution. 2. TI will religiously cultivate the 
power to speak and pray in the meetings of my church, God 
being my helper. 

Happily now, the churches nearly all see their duty to 
the silent two thirds so long uncomplainingly sup- 
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pressed. Perhaps the law of self-preservation has also 
somewhat to do with this growing liberality of senti- 
ment. I was very much amused by the remark of a young 
man at our church prayer-meeting a few evenings ago. 
When all were, by request, giving their special reasons for 
gratitude, he said: ‘‘ Well, I thank God that I did not come 
on the scene of action until the days when women spoke in 
meeting.’’ Now it is your good fortune, young Chautau- 
quans, to live, move, and have your being at a time when 
the world is full of just such brotherly souls as this Univer- 
sity student in Evanston. The old difficulties about inter- 
preting St. Paul have vanished. I once heard a pastor say 
at the South, ‘‘I reckon I put my own narrow notions into 
the Bible and then proceeded to think they were inspired.”’ 
In that pithy sentence is comprised, to my mind, every 
word of exegesis that has proclaimed the subjection of those 
who were last at Christ’s cross, first at His sepulcher, and 
first to proclaim His resurrection. ‘‘The letter killeth; the 
spirit giveth life.’’ To be sure, Paul says in so many words, 
“It is not.permitted unto them to speak.’’ But all the 
same Miriam led the song of triumph ; Deborah was raised 
up of God to be not only a judge but a prophetess; Huldah 
was a prophetess in Jerusalem, instructing Josiah, the king; 
Anna when she entered the house of God, ‘gave thanks 
unto the Lord and spake of Him to all them th t looked for 
redemption in Jerusalem’’—thus not only exhorting but 
publicly praying in presence of the whole congregation and 
in the very temple of God; and Priscilla ‘‘expounded the 
way of God more perfectly’’ to the eloquent preacher Apol- 
los. Besides all this, St. Paul himself in that same por- 
tentous epistle of Corinthians explicitly prescribes the con- 
ditions under which woman shall both pray and prophesy 
and yet he says, ‘‘It is not permitted unto them to speak,’’ 
and ‘‘It is a shame for women to speak in the church,”’ and 
‘“*T suffer not a woman to teach.’’ In view of the plain facts 
and undoubted precedents of the Bible for woman’s doing 
all these things, enforced by the august authority of Christ 
Who uttered no word against the sacred ministries of woman, 
what are we to conclude? It seems to me, and I know this 
but echoes the opinion of our best and wisest pastors, that 
Paul, who was ‘‘all things to all men that by all means he 
might save the most,’’ deemed it expedient for the infant 
church, among the many pitfalls in its way, to conform 
while it endeavored to reform ; and that those fateful words; 
‘It is not permitted’’ and the rest, are simple stat ments 
of fact as to the customs of that day. He could not have 
meant that God’s law did not permit, for'no such utterance 
can be found between the two lids of the Bible and the ex- 
amples given are all the other way. 

‘*Every woman that prayeth or prophesieth with her head 
uncovered dishonoreth her head for that is even all one as if 
she were shaven. Judge in yourselves: is it comely that a 
woman pray unto God uncovered ?”’ 

But in ten thousand school rooms and homes Christian wom- 
en daily pray to God with ‘‘ heads uncovered’’ and not even 
the most literal theologian considers that they have ‘‘ dishon- 
ored their heads’’ (whatever that may be). But if they 
really have not dishonored them, then the whole system of 
literalism falls. If it be not a sin when we fail to wash 
each other’s feet at the sacrament, although Christ said ex- 
plicitly : ‘‘Ye ought to wash one another’s feet for I have 
given you an example that you should do as I have done to 
you,’’ then we have the highest sanction for exalting the 
spirit of the New Testament and ceasing to insist so much 
upon its letter. ‘ 
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In a previous number of THE CHAUTAUQUAN we have 
glanced at the effects of climatic change on our feathered 
friends, and have seen that, deprived of food, and confronted 
with a vigorous winter, the majority of them have been 
driven from our homes, and blown on the wave of winter 
into the various snug harbors of the tropical and sub-tropi- 
cal regions. We see that the wondrous power of flight 
which the birds possess is not intended for local use alone, 
but is a provision upon which depends their very existence. 
It is to another of these provisions of nature that I wish to 
call attention in the present paper, in which I shall endeavor 
to show how the same result (preservation) is reached by an 
entirely different method. In casting a casual glance over 
the fauna of our immediate neighborhood in almost any state 
within the snow-line, having in mind the habits of the ani- 
mals, it will become evident that to a large number of our 
furred friends the approaching winter is a menace that can 
not be slighted. The bears, the squirrels, woodchucks, and 
many more are vegetarians as a rule, relying upon seeds, 
fruits, etc., as the case may be, and like the birds they are 
threatened with an almost absolute cutting off of the food 
supply. The reptiles and batrachians, as the frogs, toads, 
and lizards, that are insect eaters, lose their supply of food 
with the first approach of winter. The birds, also depend- 
ent upon the insects, have taken wing long ago, and it is 
evident that unless some provision is made for these stay-at- 
homes, general extinction will be the result. Unable to mi- 
grate to any distance, and, indeed, not possessing the in- 
stinct, they seem at the mercy of the elements, and would 
assuredly perish were it not for a certain adaptation to cir- 
cumstances with which nature hasendowedthem. The single 
word that expresses this is hibernation; literally, a winter 
sleep, into which various animals pass to a greater or less 
degree, thus bridging over the cold, foodless season. 

Physiologically, hibernation is a state of inaction, or coma, 
into which the animals sink. They seem to fall asleep, and 
all the organs, ifnot at astand-still, arein abeyance. Thecir- 
culation is reduced to the minimum, digestion ceases, the 
temperature of the body is lowered toalmcst that of the sur- 
rounding medium,:and to all intents and purposes theanimal 
is dead. Outwardly it appears to beasleep, and the common 
assumption is that this explains the condition. 

This belief, however, is erroneous, and the difference be- 
tween sleep and hibernation may be shown in the following: 
A bat during hibernation may be placed in ordinary gas, 
and for a long time will give no evidence of the change, but 
if gas is introduced about a sleeping bat, it will immediately 
awaken and die. A hibernating bat can be submerged in 
water for nearly twenty minutes without harm, and air sur- 
rounding these animals in small compartments, has been 
carefully examined without showing any evidence of having 
been breathed. A hibernating hedgehog may be kept under 
water for twenty-two minutes, when ordinarily three minutes 
in this condition would destroy life. 

These are some of the differences that the reader will no- 
tice if attempting experiments. As tothe actual physiolog- 
ical causes there is much discussion into which it is not 
necessary to enter. The hibernators may for our present 
convenience be divided into classes. First, those that de- 
pend upon this condition entirely to carry them over the 
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winter months; and second, those that lay up a partial 
winter supply of food that they devour when they awaken at 
certain times. 

As the leaves change in the autumn an unusual activity 
seems to possess many of our furred friends. The squirrels 
dart along the fences, their rightful highways, with mouths 
distended with nuts destined to be stored away for winter 
use. Others make but little preparation, instinctively feeling 
that there will be a way provided forthem. This is thecase 
with the black bear (Ursus Americanus) that is one of the 
familiar animals of the Middle and Eastern States. It de- 
pends, as a rule, upon berries and small fruits of various 
kinds, though it must be confessed that an occasional sheep 
or stray calf does not come amiss. But the bear is reallya 
vegetarian, and when the cold season arrives it may be said 
to be entirely deprived of food. Unable to migrate to a 
warmer climate, it becomes a hibernator and lies dormant 
nearly the whole winter. 

If we are in a position to watch the movements of this 
creature at the opéning of winter, it will be seen to have 
commenced a regularexploring expedition. All the crevices 
in the rocks, natural dens, and caves appear to have an at- 
traction and are carefully examined. Hollow trees, especial- 
ly, take its attention, and when large enough these are 
often selected for the winter home or bedroom. Those that 
I have observed in the Adirondack Mountains have been under 
the roots of trees, and this location is the one most generally 
selected. The ground is hollowed out in the form of a rude 
nest into which branches and moss are sometimes hauled 
The bear at this time (the autumn) is surfeited with the ber- 
ries and other food, and is in prithe condition, often 
enormously fat, the latter seemingly having been stored upas 
a reserve supply to be drawn upon during the long winter 
sleep. 

Bruin takes to the Azbernaculum, or winter nest, and is 
soon covered up by the snow. The heat of the body melts 
that in its immediate vicinity, so that the animal lies in a 
snow room, its breath melting a small opening above, 
through which air is received. In this condition the bear 
remains until early spring without any food, subsisting, as 
it were, upon its accumulation of fat; a fuel, if so we may 
term it, that is used very slowly from the lowering of the 
temperature of the body, and the general inactiviiy of the 
various organs. According to some writers, the bears come 
out thin and emaciated in the spring, while others have ob- 
served them issuing forth in good condition. 

The brown bear has similar habits. In the grizzly bear 
(Ursus ferox) and the Polar bear, both sexes do not hibernate. 
In the latter only the females enter into solitary confine- 
ment which lasts from the last of November to the end of 
March. Their den is also enlarged by their breath, and dur- 
ing hibernation the young, generally two, are brought 
forth. The additional breath of the cubs still further en- 
larges the den that, however, is often of nearly solid ice, so 
that the animals sometimes have great difficulty in escaping 
in the spring when they appear, half famished and ferocious 
in the extreme. 

After the young are born the mother is, of course, not in 
the hibernating condition, and from this time until the es- 
cape is made, which is often as soon as the young can travel, 
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she suffers the pangs of hunger in the full possession of her 
faculties. At this time she is dangerous to attack, and as 
the dens are snowed over on top, the native hunters have 
been known to break through and fall upon the prisoner, 
narrowly escaping with their lives. 

The fierce male grizzly does not hibernate ; only the fe- 
males and young entering into this strange condition of life; 
and even they have been known to come out in the late win- 
ter. Concerning the bears of other countries but little is act- 
ually known. The Indian sloth bear is supposed not to 
hibernate, and in a warm climate would scarcely appear to 
be in need of it, yet in extremely warm, dry countries 
certain animals enter into what is called a summer sleep 
that seems analogous to true hibernation 

Many of the bear-like animals, as the skunk, are partial 
hibernators. Its hibernation, however, depends upon the 
locality. In the Middle States itcertainly spends the great- 
er part of the winter in this condition ; but in the locality 
from where this paper is written, on the foot-hills of the 
Sierra Madre mountains, Southern California, the skunk is 
abroad the year round, and in such numbers that in some 
localities it is a decided objection, notwithstanding its value 
to the farmer as a destroyer of vermin. 

These animals develop such curious characteristics in this 
country that perhaps a word about them will not be amiss. 
Aranch man informed me that a friend of his, who stored 
considerable grain, found them of the greatest value, in fact, 
far superior to cats. Having captured two young skunks he 
removed the odor-secreting glands that characterize a large 
number of animals, and soon tamed them so that they be- 
came as domesticated as any cat, and showed much more in- 
telligence than the average feline. Their ability in catch- 
ing rats and mice was remarkable, and in a very short time 
they had freed the barn from all kinds of vermin, and evi- 
dently proved a menace to all intruders. 


To show the sociability of the skunk, another friend liv- 
ing in the San Gabriel Valley, on returning from a visit to the 
adjoining mountains, found thaf one of these creatures had 
obtained access to his house during the family’s absence, 
and had made itself at home in a closet in ore of the rooms. 
The most careful search, however, failed to show how the 


animal got in. Sometimes it would be heard in the wall, 
and one night one of the household being aroused by a heavy 
rolling, looked out and saw the social creature playing 
around the floor, knocking a ball about as would a kitten. 
Fearing that in its gambols it might leap upon the bed, the 
occupant with fear and trembling got up and slowly walked 
by the animal that stood with its bushy tail aloft and went to 
the lower story to consult as to its expulsion, but upon re- 
turning the midnight intruder had disappeared, and up to 
date has not been captured, though it is heard at times all 
over the house. In fact, it has all the wall-climbing habits 
of a rat or mouse, the playfulness of a kitten, and the di- 
gestive powers of an ostrich ; eggs treated with arsenic and 
other poisons having not the slightest effect upon it. In 
appearance the skunk is a most attractive creature, and 
when deprived of the odor glands, which constitute its natural 
defense, is a most interesting pet. 

In our northern country, the porcupine is a partial hiber- 
nator, often being found in the winter coiled up in a hollow 
treein a deep sleep. The hedgehog (Zvrinaceus Europaeus) 
is frequently cited as an instance of complete hibernation, 
but this is not strictly true, as naturalists have observed 
them about in England long after the snow has appeared ; 
but the coldest months are undoubtedly passed in an un- 
conscious state. At the approach of the hibernating season 
they seek out a spot under the roots of a tree, or in some 
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wall, line it with moss and grass, and then coil themselves 
up for the winter nap, at this time presenting the appearance 
of a perfect ball covered withspines. It has been said that 
they lay up a winter store, from the fact that apples and 
other fruit have been found in their burrow, but this is due to 
a curious habit observed in these animals, and is entirely 
accidental. If they are watched when traveling any distance 
from their abode, they will be seen to adopt very singular 
methods in surmounting any difficulties they may meet. 
Thus, in seeking their burrow after a cross-country tramp, 
instead of attempting to go around an obstacle they invari- 
ably try to go over it, and this custom explains the presence 
of apples in their burrow. A hedgehog has been seen in 
England to climb upa high stone wall, gather itself together, 
and leap three or four feet, coiling in the air as it fell so that 
it struck the ground a spiny ball that bounced and rolled 
away unharmed, the animal recovering its feet and trotting 
off ; not exactly as before, however, as upon its short spines 
was impaled an apple upon which the little creature had fallen 
in its leap, and which was unwittingly taken to its burrow. 
So often has this been observed that the fable has been cir- 
culated and believed by not a few that the hedgehog delib- 
erately climbs a fence or other objects above fallen fruit, and 
coiling itself into a ball hurls itself upon them, thus trans- 
fixing and bearing the fruit away in triumph. 

The hedgehog has been the subject of many extremely in- 
teresting experiments during hibernation. In one case a 
hibernator was beheaded suddenly,and the heart continued to 
beat a number of hours; while in other specimens various 
parts of the body were dissected and portions of the vertebra 
removed without awakening the animal. 

The woodchuck (Arctomys monax) is a familiar example 
of a hibernator, its great burrows being a common featuie 
in field and forest ia northern states. The active life of 
these animals ceases when the first frosts appear, they be- 
ing, like the bear, fat and heavy, and in good condition to 
withstand the long fast. The burrows, as any one knows 
who has attempted to dig them out, are often of considera- 
ble extent, some being forty or fifty feet long, and for the 
first few feet extending downward at an angle of 45°. From 
here it is continued at a level, or sometimes upward, so that 
water which might run in will drain off. At the extremity 
the tunnel is enlarged into a chamber in which the wood- 
chuck passes the winter. These animals are not generally 
supposed to possess much courage, but my experience goes 
to prove the contrary. I found a woodchuck once in the 
White Mountains coiled up in a hollow in a stone fence. 
After some difficulty it was forced out, when it took up its 
station in the middle of the road and not only did not run, 
but sprang at me; so that contrary to my intentions I was 
led to strike it with my stick, a slight tap over the nose 
killing it. They often give a dog severe battle, in many 
cases proving too much for the animal. 

Some years ago I went several miles into a cave in New 
York State which, the guide informed me, was a famous 
place for bats in winter, and Dr. J. B. Holder informs me 
that when he visited the same cave many years ago, the 
ledges were covered with the skeletons of these creatures. 
The same is true of nearly all caves easy of access, being 
used by the bats as Aibernacula. 

It might be assumed that bats, having wings, could mi- 
grate, but theydonot. They are among the most interesting 
of all the hibernators, although in England the bat—known 
scientifically as Vespertilio noctula—has been observed flying 
about in winter months; but, as a rule, it may be said that 
the bats hibernate all winter. Soon after the insects upon 
which they subsist disappear, they retire to caves, hollow 
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trees, and other localities that will afford them protection 
from the severity of the climate. Caves are the most fre- 
quented, as the temperature is always about the same. Here 
the bats cling to the walls, or fasten themselves to each 
other, so that great bunches of them are often seen hang- 
ing from the shelves like some curious fruit. Here they 
remain until spring, many dying from old age and other 
causes, their bories collecting until in some caves the floors 
are covered with them. 

Among the most familiar of hibernators are some of the 
squirrels, many of which pass several months in this con- 
dition. As a rule, however, they lay up a store or winter 
supply and draw upon it as occasion demands. In fact, 
some of these little creatures have been referred to as con- 
stituting a connecting link between hibernating and non- 
hibernating animals. Nearly, if not all, of our squirrels 
lay up a winter store and do not hibernate; but the common 
English squirrel is a partial hibernator, coming out at times 
during the winter. 

Other animals as the dormouse (Myoxis) Arcthomys, etc., 
lay up a winter supply, and are never seen until early spring. 
When found the latter is generally coiled up in a ball with 
its tail over its head and in a state of complete torpidity ; 
but that it frequently comes to life, as it were, and draws 
upon its store-house, is well known. Resembling this ani- 
mal in its habits, might be mentioned the marmot squirrel 
(Spermophilus Parryi), the hamster, and Douglass squirrel. 

Among the reptiles and their allieg in the north we might 
say that hibernation is almost universal. The toads that 
are so noisy during the summer months descend into the 
ground, either forming burrows for themselves or taking 
possession of those already made. The tree toads make 
their way under the bark of trees, or down under the 
roots, and spend the winter among a large number of hiber- 
nating beetles and other insects. The frogs, whose shrill 
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concerts have made cheerful, or dismal, as the case may be, 
the old marsh, have dived deep down into the mud of the 
ponds of their choice, and there in a state of hibernation, 
dead to all intents and purposes, without food, and with little 
circulation, even growth being more or less checked, await 
the coming spring. 

Among the larger hibernators the alligators and crocodiles 
are particularly noticeable. Those of our Southern States form 
burrows in the banks of streams and lie dormant through 
the colder months. I have seen small alligators kept al] 
winter in the north, wrapped in cotton. When examined 
they were almost perfectly rigid, and could be bent with 
difficulty, and would have been considered desiccated were 
it not for theirextremecoldness. Only after much handling 
and subjection to heat did they become at all active. The 
stomach at this time is entirely empty. In Ceylon the 
crocodiles hibernate as do many fishes during the dry sea- 
son, lying in their hardened caves sometimes for two sea- 
sons without evidence of life, and their sudden appearance 
has often given rise to stories of spontaneous generation, 
Thus, travelers have camped on a plain in the midst of a dry, 
barren country that did not show the slightest signs of life, 
A shower comes, covers the depressi-ns with water, and in 
half an hour the air is resonant with the hoarse cries of 
frogs, while the splashes tell of larger forms that have been 
aroused by the welcome rain. A party traveling in the east 
oncecametocampin suchaspot. A fire had been built, and 
was blazing up, when suddenly the tent and its contents were 
thrown aside as if by asmall volcano,and it was found that the 
fire had been made over the cave of a hibernating crocodile 
to whom the unusual heat was an unwelcome surprise. 

Such, in brief, are a few examples of this strange condi- 
tion that, though we have treated it as a provision of nature 
to tide certain animals over the winter season, has many 
other phases of interest to the specialist. 
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OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READINGS FOR APRIL. 
First Week (ending April 8.) 
. ‘Political Economy,’’ from page 1 to page 48. 
. ‘‘How to Live.”” THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
. ‘Physical Geography.’’ THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
. Sunday Reading for April 4. THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


Second Week (ending April 15.) 
. ‘ Political Economy,’ from page 51 to page 103. 
. ‘Philosophy Made Simple.’”’”’ THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
. ‘Moral Philosophy.’? THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
. Sunday Reading for Aprilrr. THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


Third Week (ending April 22.) 
. “Political Economy,’’ from page 103 to page 147. 
. ‘*Parliamentary Practice.’? THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
. ‘*Mathematics.’’ THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
. Sunday Reading for April 18. THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


Fourth Week (ending April 30.) 
. “Political Economy,’’ from page 147 to page 195. 
. “International Law.’’ THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
. “Electricity.”” THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
. Sunday Reading for April 25. THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLE WORK. 
FIRST WEEK IN APRIL. 
. Roll Call—April Fool Jokes, Puns, Sells, and other Fool: 
ishness. 


2. Essay—April Fool Day; Its Origin and History. 

3. Some Practical Illustration of the Observance of the Day, 
(which, if successfully carried out after this fair warn- 
ing, will give evidence of high genius on the part of 
the perpetrator). 

Music. 

. Lesson—First book in Political Economy. The table of 
contents can be used as a basis for questions or topics. 
Let the other parts of the work be taken up on the suc- 
cessive evenings of the month. 

. Paper—The Province of International Law. 

. A Day in Congress—Description of both Houses; num- 
ber of members in each; how elected, and for how long; 
how called to order; and how members obtain the floor. 
Such an article could be made very interesting by being 
written by an eye witness,—either actual or imaginary. 

. Character Sketch—Bismarck. (See Hesekiel’s ‘‘ Life of 
Bismarck’’; and Liftell’s Living Age for June 20, 1885, 
and July 18, 1885; Good Words for July, 1885; and 7em- 
ple Bar for February 14, 1885.) 

. Table Talk—Poland and its People. 


SECOND WEEK IN APRIL. 
. Roll Call—Quotations about Women. 
. Paper—Roman Philosophy ; its Derivation ; its History. 
. Selection—‘‘ The Return of the Birds.””. By Bryant. 
. Essay—Vegetation in the Tropics. 
Music. 
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_ Review—Questions on Roman History. 

_ Character Sketch—Gladstone. (See ‘‘ Life of Gladstone”’ 
by J. McGilchrist; ‘‘ Brief Biographies,’’ by Samuel 
Smiles.) 

_ Table Talk—Home Rule in Ireland. 

- Debate—Resolved, That National Aid to education is 
detrimental to the highest educational interests of the 
states. 


THIRD WEEK IN APRIL. 


. Roll Call—Quotations about Men. 

. Paper—History of some Noted Banks. 

:. Practical Explanation of the whole Banking System, by 
one experienced in the business, if possible. 

_ Paper—Clearing Houses and their Work ; the process of 
the daily, or stated, settlements to be illustrated by 
means ofa chart,or diagram on the blackboard. (For read- 
ings on banks, see the cyclopedias; ‘‘National Banking,” 
by M. L. Scudder; * London Banking Life,’’ by W. 
Purdy; ‘History of Bank of Engiand,’’ by Francis; 
“Banks of New York,’’ by Gibbon; and ‘‘ London Bank- 
ing and Clearing House,” by Loyd.) 

Music. 

s, Selection—'‘‘ The Song of the Shirt.*’ By Hood. 

5. Essay—Do Women Receive the same Remuneration as 
Men for actual Labor Accomplished? If not, Why? 

7. Character Sketch—Queen Victoria. (See ‘‘ The Queen,”’ 
by Mrs. Oliphant; ‘‘ Queen Victoria,” the Century, Nov. 
1883 ; and ‘‘My Look atthe Queen,”’ Scr7bnxer's Monthly, 
Dec. 1878.) 

§. Debate—Resolved, That the fear of punishment has a 
greater effect on the human race than the hope of reward. 


SHAKSPERE DAY—APRIL 23. 


‘‘But Shakspere’s magic could not copied be, 
Within that circle none durst walk but he.’’—Dryden. 

i. Roll Call—Quotations about Shakspere, and their author. 

. Pen Sketches of some of the Reviewers of Shakspere. 

Music. 

. Reading—‘‘ The Story of Antony and Cleopatra.”’ 
Agnes Strickland. 

. Paper—Shakspere as a Lawyer. 

Song. 
3. Essay—Strong-minded Women of Shakspere. 
). Essay—Home Life of Shakspere. 
Music. 

. Table Talk— How can we best study Shakspere; and, what 
do we gain by studying him? 

5. Debate—Resolved, That Francis Bacon was the author of 
the plays commonly accredited to William Shakspere. 
(See ‘‘ Philosophy of the plays of Shakspere.’’ By Delia 
Bacon.) 


By 


A delightful evening might be passed with one of Shaks- 
pere’s Roman plays. If ‘‘ Coriolanus’’ is chosen, it could be 
treated as follows: The story, drawn frem the play itselfand 
from the sketch of ‘‘Coriolanus’’ in Plutarch’s ‘‘ Lives,”’ 
should first be told. Those representing characters should 
dress in costume (see ‘‘Barnes’ History,’’ page 105,) and éed/ 
their parts, without the aid of book or paper, just as deeply 
interested eye-witnesses would afterwards narrate exciting 
events. Four characters holding as widely differing views of 
the hero as possible should be chosen fromthe play. Perhaps 
the best for this purpose would be, 1. A Citizen, 2. Tullus 
Aufidius, 3. Valeria, and 4. Titus Lartius. 

D-apr 
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The Citizen is to set forth all the hardships he and his class 
endured from the unjust demands of Coriolanus, and is to 
bitterly denounce the patrician spirit of the man, and his 
contempt of the lower classes ; is to make the most of all 
scenes where the citizens could be present ; is to follow the 
great leader tc the wars ; to describe the scene at the Tar- 
peian Rock and the banishment of Coriolanus ; his return 
with the Volscians; and his surrender to his mother’s en- 
treaties. Tullus Aufidius is to give a brief history of his 
people; their treatment at the hands of the Romans; 
the event at Corioli and his hatred of the great hero ; the 
appearance of Coriolanus at his (Aufidius’) home on 
that feast-night and their compact; the services of the 
great Roman in the Volscian army; the advance against 
Rome and his withdrawal at the women’s appeal ; return to 
the Volscians; and his death. Valeria tells of his home; of his 
mother and her love for her boy ; the patriotism she taught 
him ; of Coriolanus as a respectful, dutiful son, loving hus- 
band, and tender father ; his high and noble spirit ; the grief 
of his family at his treachery ; and works up vividly all the 
the scenes in which the women appear in the play. Titus 
Lartius recites the story of his devotion to Rome; his 
bravery ; his scorn of praise ; his own version of the scene at 
Corioli ; the hero’s refusal to accept gifts, and to display his 
wounds before the people ; and all the sad scenes that follow. 

Local Circles might add one more to their list of memorial 
days. Why not havean Arbor Day? All could enthusi- 
astically join in a regular tree-planting occasion ; a brigade 
might be formed and march to the public park or some place 
selected, where the trees should be in waiting, and proceed 
to plant them. Speeches should be made, and much inter- 
est would be added by burying at the roots of a tree a sealed 
box containing items of interest to the circle to be dug up 
and opened at any specified time. A banquet might very 
appropriately follow this exercise, or in the evening a lit- 
erary entertainment could be given. The following pro- 
grain is suggested : 


1. Roll-Call—Quotations about Trees. 

2. Paper—Some of the Oldest Trees in the World. (The Bo- 
tree of Senegal; the Dragon-tree of Orotava, in Tene- 
riffe, etc.). 

. Selection—‘'‘ The Light of Asia,’’—the part referring to 
Buddha, or Gotama, sitting under the sacred bo-tree. 
—By Edwin Arnold. 

Music. 

. Essay—The Trees of Mythology. 
press, the laurel, the olive, etc.). 

. Paper—The Trees connected with History. 
Oak ; the Charter Oak; etc.). 

Music. 

. Selections—'‘The Planting of the Apple Tree.’’—By Bry- 
ant—'‘' The Sycamores.’’—By Whittier. ‘‘ The Talking 
Oak ’’—By Tennyson. ‘‘ The Oak,’’ ‘ The Birch,’’ and 
‘‘Under the Willows.’’—By Lowell. 

. Essay—Sonie Remarkable Trees. 

. Paper—The Trees from your own Section of Country. 

. Reading—‘' Misery’s Pear Tree; An Ancient Legend of 
Flanders.’’—.Scribner's Monthly, June, 1878. 

10, Debate—Resolved, That the evils attendant upon forest 
destruction can be more than compensated by the re- 
turns obtained from the cleared land. 


(The poplar, the cy- 


(The Royal 


(For readings on trees see De Condolle’s Physiologie 
Végétale ; *‘ Longevity of Trees,’’ North American Review, 
July, 1844; ‘‘ Trees,’’ in ‘‘ Dictionary of Phrase and Fable;’’ 
‘*Under the Cedarcroft Chestnut,’’ Scribner's Monthly, Jan. 


1878; and ‘‘ Under the Olives,’’ 7he Century, Aug. 1883.) 
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Cc. L. 8S. C. MOTTOES. 
“We Study the Word and the Works of God." —‘‘Let us keep our Heavenly Father in the midst.’’—‘‘Never be Discouraged."’ 


Cc. L. S. C. MEMORIAL DAYS. 


1. OPENING Day—October I. 

2. BRYANT Day—November 3. 

3. SPECIAL SUNDAY—November, second Sunday. 
4. MritTon Day—December 9. 

5. COLLEGE Day—January, last Thursday. 

6, SPECIAL SUNDAY—February, second Sunday. 
7. FOUNDER’S Day—February 23. 

8. LONGFELLOW Day—February 27. 

9. SHAKSPERE Day—April 23. 

0. 


10. ADDISON DAY—May I. 


11. SPECIAL SUNDAY—May, second Sunday. 

12. SPECIAL SUNDAY—July, second Sunday. 

13. INAUGURATION Day—August, first Saturday after first 
Tuesday ; anniversary of C. L. S. C. at Chantan- 
qua. 

14. St. Paut’s Dayv—August, second Saturday after first 
Tuesday ; anniversary of the dedication of St. Paul's 
Grove at Chautauqua. 

15. COMMENCEMENT Day—August, third Tuesday. 

16. GARFIELD Day—September 19. 


—_ 


The Local Circle Scribe wandered far into the Back Woods 
for an outing last summer. One of her most delfghtful dis- 
coveries in this retirement was a reader of the C. L. S. C., 
a middle-aged woman, patient, active, clear-eyed ; but who 
had been all her life denied every opportunity for culture. 
Three years before, the Chautauqua plan for home-culture 
became known to her. She had denied herself the win- 
ter before the usual simple dress that she might buy the 
books. She had walked again and again four miles to the 
nearest dictionary that she might consult its pages. She 
had by sheer force of will conquered every difficulty, and 
aroused in herself that rare love of knowledge which, when 


attained, finds knowledge in everything. Talking with the 
Scribe she zaively said: ‘‘I did not know before how many 
things there are in the world, how many people had lived, 


and what wonderful things had been done.’’ From all of this 
the Scribe would preach a sermon to Local Circles. This 
woman—and thousands situated like her—is your fellow- 
student. You have a multitude of opportunities. Your 
weekly and monthly meetings are crowded with fresh, prac- 
tical, helpful ideas. Put these into your letters that those 
who are shut from the world may have the benefit of your 
advanced stand. Give to Local Circles your best. Do it for 
the sake of those who need yourhelp. And with this ex- 
hortation let us proceed to the mail bags. 

Whatachoice field have Nova Scortta Chautauquans for fol- 
lowing Edward Everett Hale’s advice in THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
for March to ‘‘ study local history’’! Their annals read like 
story-books. The extremes and middle of the peninsula are 
represented this month. The Maple Leaf of YARMouTH 
declares that its meetings ‘‘ are so well attended that other 
engagements are waived by members in order to be present.’’ 
Is it merely a fancy of the Scribe that there is a connection 
between that statement and this one? ‘‘Each one has a 
share in providing for the instruction and entertainment of 
the class.”’ At the opposite end of the country on Cape 
Breton, a better place to study geology than local history, is 
BApDECK. Here seven young ladies have formed the 
Onaway (awake) Circle. In MIDDLE Musguvoposoir 
writes a correspondent: ‘‘ We call our circle of three The 
Plodders. We are delighted with the path we are called 
upon to travel and hope to plod successfully through the 
course.”’ 

Lonpon, CANADA, counts eighty-eight members upon this 
year’s roll. Its membership is larger, regular attendance 
higher, and meetings more profitable than ever. Reason, 


“‘Our members are thoroughly acquainted with each other 
and themselves, are not afraid to perform, or express their 
opinion.’’ They adopted Chilon’s motto, ‘‘ Know thyself!’ 
‘“They can because they think they can,” is the in- 
spiring platform of the new Victoria Circle of Woopstocx 
Cordial good-wishes the twelve members send to their 
American cousins. The ten ‘‘earnest Chautauquans 
and loyal Canadians’’ of the Olive Leaf of Co_pstrEaw 
are enjoying their meetings immensely. A Triangle 
has undertaken to introduce the work of the C. L. S.C. 
into NORTHPORT. May success attend their ambition ——— 
NIAGARA celebrates the C. L. S. C. in sonnet: 
‘*Encircling our fair globe, behold a band 
Of tens of thousands, turning eager eyes 
To that fair lake, and to that leader wise, 
Who formed the generous plan, far-reaching, granc. 
Circle to circle, stretches each a hand, 
With hope and faith, the student lone replies. 
And down the ages still the echo flies ; 
No work is lost. There sweeps o’er sea and land 
The influence of those mystic letters four, 
From west to east, Ontario to Cathay, 
What empty hearts are filled. Let us recall 
Chautauqua’s gifts,—Science and Art’s rich store, 
History’s bright page, and Poesy’s wild ray, 
Religion purifies and sweetens all.’’ : 
—Janet Carnochan 
At ‘‘Marng, AuGusTA, on the Kennebec River,’ as our 
fathers used to sing, the circle formed in 1882 has been re 
organized. Longfellow Day was pleasantly observed. 
The Seaside of BELFast makes the first number on each pro- 
gram the sketch of an author, after which quotations are 
made from his or her writings, in response to roll-call. 
The Garfield of LEwiston has increased by seven members 
this year. The Utopia of Norway is larger than ever, 
nineteen members enrolled at present. This report of 
‘larger’? seems constitutional to Maine circles. It comes 
from the Bripcron Echoes, now grown to twenty-seven: 
from the Olympia of YARmouTH, fourteen enrolled ; from 
the Merry Meeting of RichmMonp which has added fomr to 
its January report; from the Pleiades of DENMARK, now 
three beyond its name (this circle is doing some good work 
on the Civil War we see); and from the Willis of PORTLAND. 
The Willis has recently enjoyed a tourist’s party through 
France and Italy, a lecture on natural history illustrated by 
the microscope, and special lectures on electricity. New 
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organizations reported from Maine this year are the Hurl- 
but of PORTLAND, a circle at KITTERY, and the Skedompha 
of DAMARISCOTTA (Let no one search through the ‘‘ Archaic 
Dictionary,’’ nor consult Dr. Brewer’s notes on everything, 
for this name. It is formed 4 /a cabal from the initial let- 
ters of the nine charter members). 

The history of the rise of the Mount Washington Circle, 
LITTLETON, NEw HAMPSHIRE, contains meat for every 
Chautauquan’s nourishment. Do not neglect to secure 
your share. Three years ago four girls began the course, in 
afew weeks two of them left, the next year a third went 
away, but the remaining member secured two more readers. 
Wishing that others could be induced to join them they in- 
yited friends to come in. Result this year, a circle num- 
bering twenty-five. The new circle at MILTON reported 
last month is known as the Miltonia. Nearly a hun- 
dred persons attend the circle at Concorp formed in the 
fall. At a January meeting fifty or sixty of the members 
drove to East Concorp to hold the meeting with members 
living there. Among new organizations the Scribe finds 
amost healthy spirit at Lisson, where the Ammonoosuc has 
increased from sixteen members to thirty-one, since it began 
work last fall. The Electrical Kit, carefully planned pro- 
grams, and plenty of enthusiasm seem to be the food upon 
which it thrives so well.—— LLONDONDERRY,STRAFFORD Bow 
LAKR, LYME, and MILTON MILLS are other new circles of 
New Hampshire. 

The Alpha Circle of BURLINGTON, VERMONT, dates from 
1882; the fourth year and xo change of principal officers. 
In November the Alpha enjoyed an illustrated reading on 
Roman and Italian Art and Architecture from a Boston 
reader. The circle hopes to go on next year with the seal 
courses. The Idea Hunters of MONTPELIER are still on 


the hunt, and report more skill than ever in bagging game. 


RUPERT'S Try Again Circle has found the secret for 
‘informal social meetings,’’ and the members declare that 
even in their short experience they have derived great bene- 
fit from their work. At SPRINGFIELD the circle num- 
bers nineteen this year. 

The roaring waters are utterly ineffectual to quench the 
growth of MASSACHUSETTS circles. We've yet to hear from 
one that postponed a meeting on account of ‘‘the biggest 
flood since 1851.’ Boston and environs have numerous 
good words to send. In the city the Bromfield St. Branch 
has increased its membership to twenty-eight. This cir- 
cle by means of entertainments has raised funds to establish a 
class library. Out of this fund the class has furnished 
the members with THE CHAUTAUQUAN and another 
year hopes to buy the books of the course. The Dor- 
CHESTER Lower Mills Circle has become the Orphic. Twenty- 
eight members are counted in this year, ‘‘all filled with 
C.L. S. C. zeal.’” One devoted member of the Berkley 
of Boston, writes : ‘‘I must tell you how proud I feel of the 
circle. It has grown not so much in numbers as in real 
worth. A more enthusiastic and earnest-working circle it 
would be hard to find.”’ The.membership is twenty-seven 
this year. The Pilgrim Circle (this is its second year) has 
increased to thirty-two members. The Conglomerate and 
West Roxbury Circles are new Bostonian Chautauquans. 

In the suburbs we tarry first at Hypr Park; the five 
year old circle has taken the name of Weldthis year. Near- 
ly fifty persons are in attendance. At JAMAICA PLAINS 
the Clark Circle has held a successful special meeting on 
Modern Italy. Outlining an event or character and letting 
the circle guess what or who is referred to, is a pleasing ex- 
ercise with them. CAMBRIDGE has a new circle, the 
Y. M. C. A. of over eighty members. ‘‘ Earnest talk on the 
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Sunday Readings ”’ is an idea from this circle that will bear 
adoption. ‘‘More hard work and larger attendance, ’” 
Longfellow Circle, NorTH CAMBRIDGE. The Pansy of 
CHELSEA enrolls twelve this year. The Mt. Bellingham 
Circle of the same place has grown to twenty-two. It re- 
cently entertained the Pansy and again visited the Phillips 
Circle of SovcrH Boston. The Alpha of RoxsBury 
counts among the ‘‘larger”’ circles, twenty-seven members. 

The WintTHROopP Circle has discovered the secret for 
the most perfect plan of conducting a Tocal Circle, the con- 
versational; it is get ready to talk. ‘‘ It will not work if the 
reading has been neglected.’’ This circle has been doing 
delightful things of late, visiting the Boston Art Museum, 
the East India and Essex County Museums at Salem, Haw- 
thorne’s old Custom House, and holding picnic and special 
services. The United Chautauquans of Wrest SomMER- 
VILLE are twenty-one in number, ‘‘ reaping so many benefits 
from our past work that we are encouraged to renewed ap- 
plication.” NEWTONVILLE Circle is larger, seventeen 
enrolled. DORCHESTER rejoices over a reanimated cir- 
cle, after lying dormant for nearly two years. The 
Gay Circle of NEwBURYPORT, BEVERLY Circle, the Prospect 
of GLOUCESTER, the Whittier of DANVERS, the West Har- 
verhill of HARVERHILL, the Whittier of Amespury, the 
Pansy of LAWRENCE, the Milton of MERRIMACPORT, and the 
Builders of SALEM are a group from Essex County of 
sturdy growth, all dating back two or three years. Their 
experience is bringing forth fruit in members, good per- 
formances, and interest.- Across the line in MIDDLESEX 
County, MELROSE reports Alpha in good condition ; Low- 
ELL’s Circles formed in 'S2 and ’83 are prospering; the MARL- 
BORO Circle holds its own ; the Henry Wilson of Natick 
has begun its seventh year of work ; the Prospect Circle of 
WESTFORD is hoping to graduate a good class in’87; B11,.LER- 
1cA Circle, ‘‘a pleasanter or more enthusiastic circle can. 
not be found ;’’ St. Paul and Lowell Highland Circles are 
new recruits from LowELL; the new circle at GROTON is 
preparing to let its light shine by having a public meeting 
and, perhaps, a lecture.. WORCESTER has organized a 
Union Circle. Besides the circles included, it admits Chau- 
tauquans who are unable to belong to circles, and provides 
for union meetings on Memorial Days and other special oc- 
casions. Three circles of this league, the Hawthorne, 
Longfellow, and Bryant, report progress. The Alpha of 
UXBRIDGE has held at least two delightful meetings this year, 
on Garfield and Bryant Days. Successful memorial exer- 
cises are pretty good proof of successful meetings between 
times.— BERLIN Circle has on one of its programs a sug- 
gestive number, a list and description of the trees of the lo- 
cality. CLINTON circle is smaller in numbers but 
stronger in spirit. Alpha of WINCHENDON has grown 
to thirty members.——-—The Holmes Circle of M1LrorD still 
lives and is doing earnest and efficient work. At 
ATHOL is a circle including six graduates, organized in 1878. 
The seal courses engage them now. Fortnightly re- 
views is the method at NorRTH BROOKFIELD.—~—The Van 
Lenvep Circle at, West MEDWAY has a membership of 
twenty-one, slightly smaller than last year.———Thirty- 
eight persons are enrolled at Norwoop,—-——The Alpha 
Circle of TAUNTON numbers thirty-one-———Bryant Circle, 
NORTH ATTLEBORO, has two good points in its division of 
labor ; first, the committee of instruction is chosen from the 
members in alphabetical order ; second, no member may de- 
cline to serve-————-A Bryant Circle has been lately organized 
at Wrest SCITUATE, eighteen members enrolled ; connected 
with this circle is a reading club of forty young people, of- 
ficered by members of the C. L. S. C. and called the Bry- 
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aut Associates. The Kalmia of NortH MIDDLEBORO 
reports a successful Bryant celebration.— The Sherwin 
Circle of RocKLAND makes a good point when it introduces 
papers on institutions of the times such as: ‘‘ Something 
about our Life Saving Service.’’ Twenty-eight members 
enrolled here. —The Pleiades of NortH MARSHFIELD 
have been shining since 1881.——-—-The twenty members of 
the Seaside Circle, CHATHAM, are ‘‘still united.’.——-—From 
NANTUCKET a new circle reports, the Wonoma, so-called 
from an Indian heroine who once lived on that island.——— 
The Holland Circle of Conway gave an interesting public 
meeting in December.———-SHELBURN FALLS, new circle of 
seven members.——-—The LkEx Circle certainly possesses 
ingenuity. It built a model of Rome recently; cord was 
used for the walks and the Tiber, blocks and dominoes for 
churches and palaces, and tooth-picks for bridges. The 
Hawthorne of PirrsFIELD has thirty-seven members this 
year. Each member in the BLANDFORD Circle is ex- 
pected to contribute something to the profit and entertain- 
ment of each evening.———The new circle at SOUTHFIELD 
celebrated Milton Day in a creditable manner. The St. 
Paul Circle of SPRINGFIELD, after reading two years with- 
out identifying itself with the general circle comes, into line 
with twenty-one members. MARLBORO and WELL- 
FLEET are other new Massachusetts organizations. 

The Scribe is honored with an unusually large bundle of Con- 
NECTICUT letters. Here is one from BETHEL, ‘‘twenty-eight 
of us this year.’",——-—From the Philomathean, GREENVILLE, 
comes an excellent program printed on yellow silesia. It has 
a pretty effect and does admirably for a change. ———The Ar- 
butus circle of MANSFIELD, the Argonauts of MIDDLETOWN, 
the Woolsey of NEw HAVEN, the Vincent of BRIDGEPORT, 
the ROCKVILLE Circle, the Crescent of SUFFIELD, the Star- 
FORD SPRINGS Circle, and the Mystic of Mystic BRIDGE, send 
programs illustrating their methods of work. ‘Interest 
very strong,’’ writes a friend from THOMPSONVILLE. The 
Endeavor of STRATFORD is learning text-book, No. 16, 
by heart. From GuILFoRD, the Halleck Circle reports 
thirty-three members. The programs cover the fields of 
special studies, of current events, games, and questions, ad- 
mirably. New Year’s Resolutions in answer to roll-call 
characterized the first program of January. There are 
thirty-six members in the SouTH MANCHESTER Circle this 
year. The Zvening News of DANBUBY speaks thus 
pleasantly of a recent circle meeting in that city : 

“The electrical experiments showed clearly the distinction be- 
tween positive and negative electricity, and were very delicate. 
Then followed a journey to Rome in which six of the party took 
the circle sight-seeing. They visited the Witch’s Cavern at 
Pompeii, the baths, temples, and public edifices in Rome, attend- 
ed a gladiatorial combat and public feast, and had a good time 
generally. All this was told in a very realistic manner, and was 
alike instructive and amusing. Being safely returned to Dan- 
bury, the president invited them toa ‘‘ Walk in the January 
Woods,’’ which every lover of nature should have enjoyed. 
Nothing could be more beautiful than the different varieties of 
anosses as seen under the microscope."’ 


Here is the way the Pansy Circle of BRISTOL keeps the 


dry-as-dust out of their wanderings in dead Rome: ‘‘ De- 
‘bate:—Resolved, That ifa Roman gladiator in the Coliseum 
had hold of a tiger’s tail, it would be more conducive to his 
personal safety to hold on than to /et go.’,-—A new circle 
at NEw Lonpon, eighteen enrolled and a promise of more to 
follow. 

We glean from the RHODE ISLAND reports that ‘‘all’s 
well’’ along the line. The River Point Circle, WARwIcK, 
begins its second year with a roll of thirty-two; the Chan- 
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ning, PROVIDENCE, third year, with thirteen; the Wayland, 
PROVIDENCE, fourth year, seventeen; the Clio, PROVIDENCE, 
third year, twenty-eight; the Rockland, ScirvaTE, second 
year, ten ; the Mount Hope, BrisToL, second year, twenty- 
two. This circle recommends as pleasant an ‘‘ Anonymous 
Evening.’’ The president requested the members to prepare 
for a certain evening anonymous papers, subjects and style 
selected by themselves, these were mailed to the secretary, 
distributed to the members to read, and the authorship of 
each, of course, gave opportunity for endless discussion. It 
would be equally interesting we should say if one subject 
were assigned and would test better the originality of the 
writers. A new circle has been started at CRompron. 
Several NEw YorK veterans send word of their continued 
prosperity. At FORESTVILLE, the sixth year has been 
reached. The Bryant of Caim1 STATION conducts ‘ in- 
formal meetings, almost cha¢s’’, a method which has served 
well, for it is entering on its sixth year. At WESTFIELD 
the eighth year has begun. It is the seventh year for 
the circle at PRATTSBURGH, the eighth for the Johnstown of 
GLOVERSVILLE, the eighth for the club of forty-seven at 
CHAUTAUQUA, the sixth for the Walker of CANASERAGA. 
The Montgomery of ROCHESTER began work again 
in January with a ‘‘good outlook.’’ A prettily painted, 
ribbon-tied program comes to prove that both the esthetic 
and the literary abide with the thirty-nine members of the 
RIVERHEAD Circle. RIVERHEAD has a circle of nine mem- 
bers which meets once a year.- RANDALLS ISLAND has 
an Excelsior Circle of seventeen members. The PAvIL- 
ION Progressive writes: ‘‘ There are very few of us who 
have not taken the reading under difficulties but we all in- 
tend to make progress as our name implies.”’ The Iota 
Circle of ORCHARD PARK is one of the most successful in- 
stitutions of that village. The reason is on the face of every 
program. See what is introduced: Services from the Hym- 
nal, roll-call with quotations, facts, and anecdotes, memory 
tests compiled by theclass, black-board drills, essays, conun- 
drums, select readings, and ‘‘ no restraint in conversation.” 
The circle at OLEAN has been conducting a successful 
lecture course the past winter. There are twenty two 
Tes Huguenots at NEw PALtz. This is their third year. 
Nineteen '86’s at COHOES. Each class from ’84 is 
represented among the twenty-eight members of the Cuat- 
HAM Circle.——-——FLUSHING, LONG ISLAND, has a model cir- 
cle, the Carlyle. There are twenty-five members. At the 
first meeting of this year a Shakspere quotation match was 
held at which over one thousand separate quotations were 
given. History matches, laboratory work, a mock trial, and 
a lecture on art with magic lantern views are among the 
specialties for this year. A really novel blank to be 
filled out by the program-committee has been devised by 
the Washington Heights Circleof New York City. Eight 
members are reading in the Spare Moment Circle of 
New YorK CITy. The Hepta Circle of HARLEM has 
six members. The Garfield of New York City enrolls 
fifty-five members. The members have conducted very in- 
teresting lectures on Rome. The Miniport Cir- 
cle is well advanced in its second year. ‘‘We dwell 
together in great harmony, observing ‘days and sea- 
sons.’’’ The Chapin Institute of SyracusE made 
nearly fifty dollars in November at an entertainment. The 
annual banquet came off in December. A Roman enig- 
ma comes from the Amphictyons of GOWANDA. 


I am composed of thirty-six letters. 

My 13, 4, 21, 15, 2, 10, 32, was a reputed founder of Rome. 

My II, I, 7, 30, 34, 28, 31, 16, 36, 5, was one of the classes of 
Roman people. 
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My 3, 9 36, 27, 30, 28, 8, is a title applicable to the Roman 


emperors. 2 . 
My 17, 26, 14, II, 24, 33, is what the last of the early kings 


became. 
My 29, 35, 36, 36, 31, 25, 27, 2, was a powerful enemy of Rome. 


My 19, 12, 36, 27, 20, 22, was a body of advisers in the Roman 
government. pa 

My 18, 6, —23, 15, —25, 30, 15, 7, 12, was the despairing cry 
of one great Roman to another. 

My whole is a remark made by a king to a Roman citizen 
which has received various interpretations. 

The Reading Circle of MONTICELLO sends kind greetings 
to all the Chautauquans in the universe. The Monticello- 
nians have grown from three to sixteen in two years. 

“We have come to !ook to our circle to furnish us not only 
knowledge but social enjoyment,’’ Pierian Circle, BROoK- 
LYN. There are a large number of circles of two or 
three years experience in circle-work wh'ch send notice of 
their cortinuance in well-doing. Among these are the cir- 
cles at ANDOVER, PALMYRA, VALLEY FALLS, ROME, Fort 
PLAINS, CARMEL, JAMESTOWN, LOWER OSWEGO FALLS, 
and MARION, the Memorabilia of WESTERNVILLE, the ninth 
Presbyterian Church Circle at Troy, the Athenian of Sus- 
PENSION BRIDGE, the Old Saratoga of SCHUYLERVILLE, the 
Grace of ALBANY, the Inquirers of SAUGERTIES.———Among 
the newly organized circles we find that the Haxthorne of 
CoLDENHAM enrolled nine members on its first night.——— 
The Philomathean of BROOKLYN has forty members. 

New circles have been founded at Coniins (the Fidelis, nine- 
teen members), LITTLE FALLS (the Athenians, forty-four), 
CROPSEYVILLE (Browning, fifteen), HIGGINSVILLE (nine 


members), KYSERIKE, (eight members), ROCHESTER (Gene- 
see, eighteen members), Port Henry (Adirondack, twenty- 
one), GENEVA (twenty-five), Mi_rorp (thirteen members 
reported in January, now increased to thirty-four), Law- 
RENCE (thirteen), UppER REp Hook (Vincent. fourteen), 
CHEMUNG (Clionian, thirteen), BRUNSWICK (Browning, thir- 


ty-one). The Wallace Bruce, new circle at MECHANICS- 
VILLE, reported a membership of eighteen in ‘‘Iocal Circles"’ 
for January, now it is twenty-nine. The new circle of 
CHATHAM CENTRE is beginning work witha will.  Lect- 
ures with magic lantern accompaniment and experiments 
brighten their work. The Circle reported in our Jan- 
uary issue from PLEASANTVILLE as the Evangelical should 
have been the Evangeline. 

The Addison of East ORANGE, NEW JERSEY, has been 
growing ever since its organization in October. A very de- 
cided interest is taken in the work among the members. 

Hawthorne of HACKETTSTOWN is having the benefit 
of a course of lectures given in the Collegiate Institute this 
year. Thecircle has increased to sixteen members.——— 
Some excellently arranged programs come from the Hurlbut 
of PLAINFIELD. Twenty-seven members are enrolled in this 
circle this year. A hearty endorsement of the work 
comes from one of the Minervites of NEWARK: ‘'I feel deep 
regret that this plan did not come to me years ago when 
time was all my own. Too much cannot be said in its favor. 
Itis lifting American young people out of mental indolence.”’ 

The Maurice Beesley of SoutH DENIs is a new circle 
of seven young ladies. ‘‘ We find the readings most inter- 
esting and the meetings of great benefit.’",———-The Lyceum 
of MonrcLAIR has thirty-seven members.—--—MANASQUAN 
reports a new circle of nine members.—-———The Dauntless 
Circle of HURFFVILLE has fourteen members ‘‘ regular, fuli- 
fledged Chautauquans.’”’ Many of them are young people, 
just out of school, who take up the course of study with en- 
thusiasm.- ‘We have very sociable and profitable times 
at our meetings,’’ The Ionic, Dover. — The PAMRAPO 
Circle, twenty-three members, has met with much encour- 
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agement this year. The plan adopted for celebrating Me- 
morial Days, works well with them. It is to have each 
member prepared with a three minute /a/k on a topie con- 
nected with the subject. 

The oldest first! PENNSYLVANIA has a Chautauqua 
daughter that deserves the seat of honor, the Central Circle of 
PITTSBURGH. ‘* We think it can establish its claim to be- 
ing the oldest daughter of the original C. L. S. C.,”’ writes 
a friend of the circle. ‘‘It was organized by a half dozen 
Pittsburghers in St. Paul’s Grove on the evening of the ded- 
ication of that sacred C. L. S. C. center and home, on the 
17th of August, 1878. It has maintained a continuous and 
vigorous existence ever since, and was never so prosperous 
as it is to-day.’.——— The Penn, new circle of thirteen 
members at PHILADELPHIA.—-—Nine Black Diamonds are 
sparkling at BEECHTREE. The Abbott at Du Bors is 
‘alive and doing well.” Nineteen members in the Lew 
Wallace of Wrest NEwron. Interest and numbers increas- 
ing. A member of the SHARPSBURG Circle writes: ‘I 
am delighted with the success of our Local Circle during the 
past two years.”’ The secretary writes from EAst BAN- 
GOR: ‘‘ We have the whole town interested and shall try to 
keep it so.”’ The Longfellow, PHILADELPHIA, has sev- 
enteen members at steady work. The NEw BRIGHTON 
Circle does a good thing by sending out circulars toits sixty- 
eight members calling upon them for subscriptions to the 
‘‘Chautauqua Movement.’’ The Castalian of PHILA- 
DELPHIA has its roll-call quotations written out, handed to the 
secretary, and pasted into a scrap-album. ‘We all find 
the course this year delightful,’’ the twenty members of 
the MontroseE Circle. The MILLERSTOWN Chautau- 
quans have furnished rooms for the use of their circle. 
Next year they hope to add a library. ‘‘Our meetings 
area great benefit to all. We are trying to be as thorough as it 
is possible for busy women to be,”’ is the report from twenty- 
one members at JERSEY SHORE. ‘*Much larger’’ is the 
report from the GerryssBuGH Literary Society. Some- 
thing still better than its increased membership, the Aryan 
of LEHIGHTON reports : ‘‘ Increased good feeling and socia- 
bility.’ Once a month the Laurel Ridge Chapter of 
UNIONTOWN resolves itself into a Journey Club. In this way 
the members are traveling through Italy. A couple of pro- 
grams will explain their plan,— Venice; Readings from 
Merchant of Venice ; Letter descriptive of churches and 
pictures; Readings from ‘‘The Lady of the Aroostook ; 
Letter of general description, exclusive of art. Padua and 
Milan; I+tter from Padua; Readings from Bayard Taylor’s 
Travels ; Letter from Milan ; Readings from ‘‘ The Nativity 
in Art.’ Harper's Monthly. The Mary Vincent of 
PETERSBURGH holds a public meeting bi-monthly. Good 
plan. The LATROBE Circle secures attention by always 
having its program; published in the local papers. This 
circle numbers seventeen just now. A rousing circle is 
the WILKES BARRE, membership one hundred. All sorts 
of good things go on their programs and every member 
takes turns in doing something. Chancellor Vincent and 
Dr. Hurlbut have each lectured for them this year. At 
WEstT MIDDLETOWN the circle has instituted monthly lectures 
for the benefit of the villagers. It is a noble scheme. 
Another new circle in PHILADELPHIA, seven members. 

Here is an encouraging list of the ‘‘ re-organized’’ : Long- 
fellow, DILLSBURG; Keystone, GREASON ; HARRISBURG, 
Social Circle; Pansy, NortH CHESTER; Pleiades, Haw- 
thorne, Quaker City, and Trinity, PHILADELPHIA ; Golden 
Flower, HATBORO ; Mountaineer, CLEARFIELD; circles at 
DUKE CENTRE, FRANKFORD, CAMBRIDGEBORO, BERWICK, 
Lock HAVEN, MrT. PLEASANT, TARENTUM, COLUMBUS, 
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BELLEFONTE, ELIZABETH, BRIDGERVILLE, aud MANSFIELD. 

In WASHINGTON, D. C., the First Congregationai Charch 
Cirele is having interesting meetings. Sixty names are on 
the roll. Foundry’s Circle, an old and staunch Chau- 
tauquan, numbers forty-five members. ———Since we report- 
ed the E Street Circle in January as composed of twenty 
members it has grown to forty-four. 

The Bird’s Nest of CAMBRIDGE, MARYLAND, has twelve 
members, eight of whom will graduate in the class of ’86. 
The president of the Bird’s Nest claims the distinction of be- 
ing the oldest graduate of the class of '85. A circle of 
twenty-five at DARLINGTON, formed in October, is doing its 
work by means of questions. In turn the members make 
out lists of questions which the circle is to answer and dis- 
cuss. The REISTERSTOWN Circle formed in January has 
begun energetically. It promises additions soon. 
ELKTON is the home of the Cecil, a new MARYLAND circle 
of six members. 

A new organization is reported from NEW MARTINSVILLE, 
WEs? VIRGINIA. After a year *‘ with no definite plan,”’ 
the RAvENSwoop Circle believes it has learned a truth 
worth preaching a sermon to circles from—and we believe 
with it. Here is its exhortation. ‘Organize! Systemize! 
Generalize, for the great end in view !"’ 

The Margaret J. Preston Circle of ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA, 
introduces into its opening exercises a procedure which is 
entirely new to the Scribe, but seems a capital suggestion. 
It is inquiries concerning the Required Readings, reporting 
if complete to date or how far in arrears. 

Chautauqua and local option are taking possession of 
GEORGIA. From ATLANTA the pastor of Trinity Church 
writes: ‘‘ We have about fifteen hundred members in our 


church. I expect two hundred of them to join the C. L. S.C.” 


The Lucy Cobb Institute Club of ATHENs is fully or- 
ganized and in good working order. The members are in- 
terested and the meetings well attended. Milton Day was 
observed in December. 

In a recent issue of the Baptist Union of Moxie, ALA- 
BAMA, we find a most interesting letter on Rome, from the 
pen of Missionary J. H. Eager, a brother of Dr. G. B. Eager 
the president of Mobile’s mammoth circle of eighty. The 
letter shows to Chautauquans how the ancient city, has after 
twenty-five, hundred years caught the spirit of the age and 
bids fair to become ‘‘modern.”’ 

A member of the De Soto of MANSFIELD, LOUISIANA, 
writes: ‘‘I cannot describe the good that our little band 
hasdone. The latest outgrowth isa Young Folks’ Club that 
is creating a spirit for intellectual improvement.” 

The Reception to the Class of ’85 by the S. H. G. was one 
of the most enjoyable events of the year in C. L. S. C. affairs 
in Cincinnati, OHIO. It was heldin December. John G. 
O'Connell, Esq., welcomed ‘‘ The Invincibles.’’ The follow- 
ing toasts were responded to in a very happy manner: 
Chautauqua—lIts influence is world-wide ; Chancellor Vin- 
cent; The Class of ’85. The tables were laden with the 
good things, which the C. L. S. C’s, even when they have 
entered the S. H. G., know how to enjoy. The officers 
elected for the coming year include representatives of the 
Classes of '82, '83, 84, and ’8s. A new circle in the First 
Reformed Presbyterian Church of CINCINNATI. The 
organization of the Bryant of SELMA has been noticed. It 
has grown to forty members. The Catalpa of OAk 
Harsor has its essays printed in the Oak Harbor Exponent. 
A ‘Parlor Talk on Books’’ was a recent entertainment given 
by it. The Lowell comes from OBERLIN, twenty mem- 
bers. Another circle has been found which requires a 
report of progress in Required Readings at each meeting, 


that of MCCONNELSVILLE. From the BELLVILLE Circle, 
now in its third year: ‘‘ We enjoy our meetings very much, 
Indeed, they could not be dispensed with now.”’ The 
Iota, MADISONVILLE, reports: ‘‘Booming,’’ thirty-four 
members enrolled, twice the number of last year and a new 
one every meeting. The Aurora of BARNESVILLE has 
increased its roll by twenty. A character meeting was a te. 
cent pleasant variety. Each person gavea short sketch, the 
circle guessed the one described.— A profitable exercise 
introduced as a feature of the CAMBRIDGE Branch programs, 
is to have ten words given out to be spelled and defined by the 
circle. A most interesting newspaper clipping is at 
hand describing the first monthly meeting, an evening in 
Rome, held by the Wayland of Dayton. At CoLumsr- 
ANA, the circle has increased from four to seventeen in two 
years.———-The Alpha of FREMONT, the Walnut Street of 
CHILLICOTHE, thecircles at CORTLAND, BEREA, ROOTSTOwN, 
JEFFERSON, MT. PLEASANT, and ROME also send notices of 
their numbers and work. 

HANCOCK, MICHIGAN, has a new circle of fourteen mem- 
bers. The Vincent of GRAND BLANC numbers twenty. 
This circle is the result of a recent visit of several people to 
Flint, to hear a lecture on the Chautauqua Idea from Chan- 
cellor Vincent.———Prospect Circle of YPSILANTI, organ- 
ized in October, has twenty-six in its membership. The 
new circle at CHARLOTTE was reported as numbering fifteen 
in our January issue, now it numbers sixty-five. Each 
meeting is noticed in the local paper. Nine new mem- 
bers for the CALUMET Circle. ‘‘ We have interesting pro- 
grams and enjoyable times’’ is the report from the St. Jouy’s 
Circle. Twenty-one members at SPARTA this year.— 
‘The interest in the C. L. S. C. seems to grow deeper here 
(JACKSON) with each successive year.’’ The Carleton of JAck- 
SON reports twenty-two members. The seventh vear 
of work at ARMADA.———“‘Our meetings are thoroughly en- 
joyable. I wish you could know how we appreciate the 
noble plan of the C. L. S. C.’’ writes the secretary of the 
Ivy Circle of Fuint. This circle closes its programs bya 
review of current events in its own state. A circle of 
ladies is holding informal meetings at MILForD, paying 
particular attention to pronunciation, biography, and dates. 

The Bickford of Pontiac numbers fifty. These are 
divided into three neighborhood circles which meet weekly, 
excepting the first week of the month when a union meeting 
is held. Twenty-six members at PLAINWELL. —At 
PRAIRIEVILLE the first ten minutes of the afternoon session 
are given to the Sabbath-school lesson. At ScHOOL- 
CRAFT the Mayflower has been re-organized. 

The Vincent of TERRE HAvuTE, INDIANA, now numbers 
sixty-four members. We have a program of a charming 
parlor concert given by this circle in December. Four- 
teen members this year at DELPHI. The circle at Fort 
WAYNE, organized in ’81, is much larger this year, fifty- 
three members being enrolled. — From GREENSBURGI 
the secretary writes: ‘‘Our class of ‘Progressives’ is 
working hard this last year of tke course to ‘study for ligkt’ 
and trust we ‘bless with light.’ Most of us hope to be 
among the successful many who will pass under the Arches 
on Commencement Day.’’ The circle at SHAWNEE 
Movunp hastwenty persons enrolled. This circle givesa pub- 
lic annual entertainment, also, during the year, has lectures 
from prominent persons. The Pansy of MARTINSVILLE 
is a band of eighteen busy housewives and teachers. Ata 
recent evening on Rome, the city was built from sand, saw- 
dust, and putty, by these Pansies. The Pioneer Circle 
of New ALpany makes the principal feature of its pro- 
grams the question match, and declares that these contests 
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cause much closer reading than would be done otherwise. 
——tThe Chautanqua Circle is fast becoming one of the 
social and literary features of FRANKFORT. A circle 
of sturdy growth and maturity of years is represented in 
the C. L. S. C. at LAFAYETTE ; this being the fifth year of 
its existence. The circles are reported as re-organized 
at ALBION, MONTICELLO (Tippecanoe), WABASH (Frances 
Willard), VEvAy, and Moscow (Carpenter). The new 
drcle reported from NOBLESVILLE is enlarging nightly and 
all are enthusiastic in the work, so writes the secretary. 
No wonder the Aurora of Wrst LEBANON is a re- 
markable circle! When it was organized last fall each 
member bound himself to do whatever he could and the 
pest he could to make it a success. The Clionians of 
§HELBYVILLE organized with a membership of thirteen. 
Motto: The end crowns the work. A Round Table for 
discussing a live topic is one of its most profitable exer- 
cises. 

The Scribe is glad indeed to hear again from ‘‘old Alpha’”’ 
of Quincy, Inurnors. ‘‘Thecircle is progressing finely, and I 
understand from various sources that Beta Circle is more thor- 
eugh and substantial than ever beforein its work. We had no 
meetings in November on account of a revival in Vermont 
Street Methodist Episcopal Church. There were four or five 
hundred conversions, among which were several of our Chau- 
tauquans ; nearly all of us are now Christians. We havea 
Memorial Day League which sees that we properly observe 
all the days in our Memorial Calendar; there were but 
two days missed last year, and plenty of extras to make 
up for them. You think, perhaps, having no meetings 
in November, that we forgot Bryant Day, but we did not, 
foreach of us planted anapple tree in memory of Bryant. We 
have always held Vesper Services every Special Sunday, 
but in December we held them every Sunday. We thought 
a pleasant way to review our recent readings on Roman Art, 
Architecture, Political Condition, etc., would be an imagi- 
nary excursion thither, and, as a preparation for our visit and 
review, we had first an illustration of Ancient Rome, by 
means of a fine map which we enlarged from our text-books, 
and by pictures of the ruins. We are trying to acquire the 
art of conversation and make it of practical benefit by di- 
recting it to subjects of current interest. We have had the 
experiments in electricity, and all our meetings have been 
interesting.”’ The BuckLeEy Circle is larger this year 
by four to one; the result of a public meeting held last 
year. The circle has determined to make public all its Me 
morial exercises hereafter. Here is a goodly list of Illi- 























nois Circles. CH1cAGO(St. Paul’s), CH1cAGo (Bryant), PARIS, 
Mt. STERLING, BENNETT, MATTOON, FREEPORT (Mattison), 
Et Paso, CRETE (Vesta), CARBONDALE (Abbott), MoLInE, 


ce. &. &. 
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GRIGGSVILLE (Abbie A. Hatch), ARCOLA (Shakspere), Crr- 
caGo (Oakland), WARREN (Meridian), SPRINGFIELD (Lin- 
coln), SANDWICH (Fortnightly), TuscoLaA, CHARLESTON, 
OnarGA, OAK PARK, Rock IsLAND (Alpha), RUSHVILLE 
(McKendree), SoMONAUK (The Pleiades), SoLLIVAN, YORK- 
VILLE (Philomathean), Morrison (Alpha), MONMOUTH, 
HINSDALE (Alpha), EVANSTON (Bryant), Ca1caco (Garfield 
Park), CH1caGo (Kenwood). 

Anew circle is reported from PEWEE VALLEY, KENTUCKY; 
also one from CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE. 

Wisconsrn sends good words of her Circles at OSHKOSH, 
MILWAUKEE (Beta), WAUPACA, MILWAUKEE (Grand Ave- 
nue), PORTAGE (Winnebago), ELKHORN, OmrRo (Bryant), 
ANOKA, and LIVINGSTON. 

Reports are received from the following Circles in Iowa. 
BLANCHARD, BLOOMFIELD, CAMANCHE, NEVADA (Ingleside), 
Des Moines (Alpha), Des MornEs (North Hill), HUMBOLDT, 
KEOSAUQUA, MILES, WINTERSET, OSCEOLA, NEWTON (Cyn- 
osure), BRIGHTON, MUSCATINE (Acme), FAIRFIELD (Hawk 
Eye Arc), Dk Soro, DAVENPORT (Locusts), CEDAR RAPIDs, 
BURLINGTON, PARKERSBURG (Phoenix), WeEsT LIBERTY, 
WYOMING (Vincent), and TABOR. 

A new circle of fifteen is reported from NEVADA. 
Two old Missourians to be re-organized are the Round Table 
at St. Louis, and the circle at KNOBNOSTER. 

New Circle at ARKADELPHIA, ARKANSAS. 

KANSAS.—ARKANSAS City, Clytie, flourishing ; BAXTER 
SPRINGS, doubled its members since reported in January ; 
Counc, Grove, thirty-nine members, sides have been 
chosen for monthly question matches, the contest to be 
continued until end of the year; Fort Scott Sunflower 
Circle celebrated College Day with an oyster supper; Pra- 
BODY, two circles, the Irving and the Hawthorne; AuGusTa, 
sixteen members ; TopEKA, Adams, over sixty; MANHAT- 
TAN Circle, a course of lectures ; EUREKA, Greenwood, fif- 
teen members; LovIssurG, smaller but hopeful ; OTrawa, 
fifty-five members ; NoRTH ToPEKA, fourteen ; WETMORE, - 
Excelsior, grown to twenty-eight ; WILLIAMSBURG, reduced 
by cruel fate from forty-five to ‘‘us four and no more,’’ yet 
doing good work; DopGE City, Arkansas Valley, twenty- 
six members, ‘‘enthusiastic and wide awake.”’ 

NEBRASKA.—New Circle at ASHLAND, fourteen members : 
CRETE, twenty-eight enrolled, working excellently well; 
FAIRMOUNT, forty-five members, Memorial Days well ob- 
served ; UlysskEs, Prairie Circle, twenty-five enrolled, hard 
work and careful study ; LINCOLN, ‘‘an interesting circle de- 
lightful to attend, made up of the very best p-ople in the 
city’ ; Daxota City, eleven members, the Spare Minute 
Circle; WAHOO, Marietta Philosophian, of eight members ; 
OGALALLA, Bryant, thirteen members. 
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CLASS OF 1886.—‘‘THE PROGRESSIVES.”’ 
‘“* We study for light, to bless with light.” 
CLASS ORGANIZATION, 

President — The Rev. B. P. Snow, Biddeford, Maine. 

Vice-Presidents— The Rev. J. T. Whitley, Salisbury, Maryland; Mr. L. F. 
Houghton, Peoria, Illinois; Mr. Walter Y. Morgan, Cleveland, Ohio; Mrs. 
Delia Browne, Louisville, Kentucky; Miss Florence Finch, Palestine, Texas. 

Secrelary —The Rev. W. L. Austin, New Albany, Ind. 

Treasurer —W.T. Dunn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


In reply to my inquiries regarding accommodations and 
price of board at Chautauqua, it may be said in general, 
that one is sure to find good rooms and an excellent table at 
moderate rates. The Class of ’86 of course feels especially 
interested in this matter, and definite statements as to trans- 








portation and accommodations will be made later. For 
general information about Chautauqua, terms, expenses, 
etc., write W. A. Duncan, Esq., Syracuse, N. Y. 


How would the proposition for a special excursion of the 
Class from New England to Chautauqua strike the members 
of '86 in that section? Please advise the President of your 
views. 
It is hoped that members of the Graduating Class will plan 
not only to be at Chautauqua on Commencement Day, 
Aug. 18, but to allow themselves if possible, the pleasure 
and profit of the full Assembly session. 


The special Class badge, with symbol and motto, will be 
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prized by ’86 as a souvenir. Only a limited number can 
now be furnished. While the supply lasts they may be had 
for fifteen cents and postage. 


An enthusiastic reader declares the purpose to go on after 
graduation, with the post-graduate courses, and pertinently 
asks: ‘*Should I be a true Progressive if I did not ?”’ 


There is sure to be a large gathering of our warm-hearted, 
earnest students from the South at Chautauqua for gradua- 
tion. Will classmates from those states please communicate 
their intention to attend, to Secretary Austin, at as early a 
date as possible. 


Arrangements of ’86 for the Framingham Assembly are 
making splendid progress under the lead of the efficient 
Special Committee. 


CLASS OF 1887.—‘‘*THE PANSIES.” 
“ Neglect not the gift that is in thee.”’ 
OFFICERS. 
President—The Rev. Frank Russell, Oswego, N. Y. 
Western Secretary—K. A. Burnell, Esq., 150 Madison Street, Chicago, Ill 
Eastern Secretary—J. A. Steven, M. D., 164 High Street, Hartford, Conn. 
Treasurer—Either Secretary, from whom badges may be obtained. 
Executive Committee—The officers of the Class. 


Enigma for the Pansies, with nothing in it pertaining 
specially to the first day of the month. 

I have twenty-nine letters : 

My 4, 19, 14, ministers to the support of the table in a laborer’s 
family. 

My 25, 13, 17, is the name of a value, gets to the head, but is 
put to bed, and sometimes into the water. 

My 21, 27, 24, 8, is sometimes called too. 

My I, 9, 26, 5, is important in one of the fine arts, and is often 
found among riches. 

My 18, 2, 8, is a greater help to the French than to either the 
English or the Americans. 

My 12, 15, 3, 19, 10, is much desired yet makes many giddy. 

My 22 you often make the subject in your comversation. 

My 16, 20, 23, 7, is good to break. 

My whole is a prevailing inspiration among a class to which 
you belong. 


The New England members of the Class of ’87 will hold 
their fourth reunion on Saturday, April 24, in the vestry of 
Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church, corner of Main and 
Chandler streets, Worcester, Massachusetts. The address 
will be delivered by the Rev. J. O. Knowles, D.D., of Natick. 
These mid-year meetings have thus far proved very enjoy- 
able occasions. Let all New England ’87’s try to attend this 
meeting in Worcester. 

A SONG OF INSPIRATION. 
Neglect not the gift that is in thee; 
Endeavor high prizes to gain. 
Give ear to the voice that should win thee, 
Leap onward again and again. 
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Excel in the task set before thee, 
Call purpose and zeal to thine aid ; 

To tremble at clouds that are o’er thee, 
Ne’er strengthened the purpose you made.. 


O’erhead the bright stars are e’er shining, 
The mists will not long intervene ; 

They hide but a moment the twining 
High garlands to deck thy bright sheen. 


Earn well, then, the much envied station, 
Gain victories every day ; 

Invite not the slightest dissuasion, 
From doubts or from fears that dismay. 


Think over the names that shine brightest, 
Their way was as steep as thine own; 
Hold firmly and count as the lightest 
Any hindrance that tempts thee to moan. 


The goal is now glowing before thee 
In light that betokens thy morn ; 
So fair in its radiance o’er thee 
In jewels thy path to adorn. 


Neglect not the gift for a moment; 
Thy course is beheld by a throng. 
Hold that as the richest bestowment ; 
Endure, and be cheered by their song. 
Endure until reaching that throng. 


CLASS OF 1889. 


CLASS ORGANIZATION. 
President—Prof. J. H. Phillips, Birmingham, Ala. 
Vice-President — The Rev. M. H. Ewers, Martinville, 111. 
Treasurer— R. H. Bosworth, Newburgh, N. Y. 
Secretary — Geo. J. Presbrey, Washington, D. C. 
Assistant Secretary — Miss Nellie Haywood, Pana, Ill. 


The Minnewaska, Minn., Circle suggests Pleiades as a 
name for the Class of ’89. 


A member from Pawtucket, R.I., quotes Prov. 4, 7, ‘‘Wis- 
dom is the principal thing ’’ as a suitable class motto. 


An 8ger from Washington offers—instead of an enigma- 
a pronunciation test. How many mistakes did you make 
in reading it? 

A Mandarin with many vagaries, whose home was luxurious 
inveigled a Rechabite living in squalor, into an eyry to the reser 
voir. Being much wearied they stopped at a café and ate groats, 
salsify, and halibut highly seasoned with Cayenne pepper. For 
dessert they were offered pumpkin pie and bananas, but the Cay- 
enne pepper caused such intense suffering that the waitress, 
Penelope, applied a balsamic unguent from a Majolica vase, After 
a cooling draught they resumed their journey. They stopped 
to procure some quinine from a graduate of a pharmaceutical 
college. A dog pursuing a suricate ran into the store and upset 
a keg of cement, some carbonic oxide, and a can of benzine. 
Presenting the Rechabite with some clematis and an exquisite 
chalcedony vase, and advising him to study telegraphy, the Man 
darin parted from his comrade beneath a mistletoe bough. 
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There are many readers of THE CHAUTAUQUAN who have 
from the outset manifested a kindly interest in the purposes 
and plans of Chautauqua’s Correspondence College. Their 
inquiries have been frequent concerning its s/atus and 
achievements, and their words of encouragement have been 
at all times cheering. Answers to these inquiries by letter 
have been well-nigh impossible, and we are glad to avail 
ourselves of the columns of THE CHAUTAUQUAN, to present 
as far as can be advantageously done, the record of the 
year 
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idea upon which it was founded was well understood, but 
there was no machinery existing by means of which to make 
the idea an actual working power. Without endowment. 
and without resources, except such as were contained in the 
energy of its projector, there was but one organization to 
which the University could turn for help ; this was the suc- 
cessful Chautauqua Summer Schools of Language. In the 
various schools, French, English, German, Latin, and 
Greek, something already had been done in the line of 
through-the-year correspondence. For them there already 
existed an influential constituency. Experimental courses 
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of study, based upon the summer work, were arranged and 
announced. There was, however, no coherence among these 
different units, and no comprehensive arrangement looking 
towards a full realization of the University idea. There was 
danger that the effort would break down, into a few private 
correspondence schools, with no dependence upon the Uni- 
yersity as a central power, with no feeling of allegiance to 
it, and with no responsibility. To obviate such difficulties 
an organized effort was begun in September, 1884. The 
work of formulating and announcing the methods of the 
University was systematically begun, and the good will of 
the several correspondence schools was surrendered cheer- 
fully by the respective professors, who gave ready help in 
the effort at unification. The first courses of study pre- 
pared, embraced only the modern languages, the classics, 
and mathematics. Among the modern languages was in- 
cluded English Language and Literature with Anglo-Saxon 
or Historical English. The school year was announced to 
begin October 1, 1884, and when that day «arrived, six per- 
sons, who had sufficient faith in the enterprise to test its 
possibilities, had been recorded as members of the Chautau- 
qua University. 

We were met at the outset by two difficulties. First, the 
necessary expense of disseminating information regarding 
our work was great, and there were no means existing by 
which such expense could be met; and second, the cost of 
our instruction was so far in advance of the expense attend- 
ing membership in the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Circle, that many felt our charges were beyond their means. 
The first of these difficulties was obviated by the charge 
of a fee of five dollars for matriculation, to be paid by 
each student upon entering, and to be paid but once. 
To remove the second objection or difficulty is not so easy 
atask. The people who first became cognizant of our work 
were members of the C. L. S.C. The ready question 
was, why can I belong to the C. L. S. C. for a yearly 
fee of fifty cents, and can not belong to the University 
except by the payment of a registration fee of five dollars 
and a tuition fee of ten dollars? The first part of the ques- 
tion is already answered. In answering the second part of 
this double question, we say, the two schemes of work are 
utterly different. The C. L. S. C. course is a course of 
reading only. There is no element of personal instruction 
init. The University course is a course of study, of lesson 
assigning, of recitation, and of recitation correction carried 
on at regular intervals, with all the exactness and care of 
recitations in the same subjects in school and class room, 
and directed by men of wide reputation and of recognized 
power as teachers, and who receive for the same amount of 
work from resident private pupils ten and twenty times as 
much compensation as they receive from us. 

Up to the present writing there have been enrolled as stu- 
dents in the University two hundred ninety-five persons, and 
of these, two hundred fifty-four are to-day actually engaged 
in study in some one or more of the schools we have organ- 
ized. These students are widely scattered geographically, 
representing thirty of the states of the Union, the District 
of Columbia, and the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec. 

As to sex the numbers are about equally divided. One 
hundred forty-four are men, all of whom are actively engaged 
in work. Their occupations are as various as are the wants 
of society. 

A part of the labor of the year has been to prepare a 
scheme of study broad enough to meet the wants of the ap- 
plicants for instruction, and of a character to compel the 
respect of educational critics everywhere. The scheme de- 
vised consists of six curricula, each consisting of sixteen 
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covrses of study, and each course of study being equiv- 
alent to the course that would be covered by a student 
in any of our higher colleges, who should give two: 
hours of careful study, each day of each week through. 
the whole college year. Of these six curricula, two- 
lead to the degree of A. B., two to that of Ph. B., and 
two to that of B.S. No student is received as a candi- 
date for any of these degrees, who cannot pass satisfac- 
torily an examination of sufficient merit to admit him toany 
college in the land. Evidence of attainment equal to our 
demands may, however, be furnished by certificate from high 
giade preparatory schools. 

As our students are widely scattered, binding into classes: 
and assigning special work for special hours become, 
thereby, impossible. Each student is allowed to choose 
the particular theme or subject of study to which he will’ 
first direct his attention. As a result of this liberty of 
choice, it appears at this date that nine persons are studying 
Greek; thirteen, Mathematics; seven, French; twenty-nine, 
Latin; thirty-four, German; eighty-one, English; four, His- 
tory; four, Mental Philosophy; two, Biology; one, Chemis- 
try; one, Political Economy; making a total of one hundred 
ninety-five persons engaged upon studies which are strictly 
collegiate. The others not thus enumerated are to be found: 
in the special courses, of which we provide several, in im- 
portant branches of study. Of the total number who have 
been enrolled since beginning, forty-one have abandoned the 
undertaking, being fourteen per cent of the whole number, 
and any reader of experience well knows that this ratio of 
loss is far less than the corresponding loss in any given year 
in school or college classes. Most of those who have 
been cempelied to withdraw, ought never to have entered, 
since their disadvantages at the outset precluded the possi- 
bility of success. Of those who have entered since January 
I, 1885, less than seven per cent have withdrawn, showing 
conclusively an improvement in the character of the stu- 
dents and in the quality of the work being done for them in 
this second year by their instructors. From almost every 
member of the College of Liberal Arts, expressions con- 
cerning the working of the system have been received with- 
in the two months just past. The harmony of sentiment is 
remarkable. A specimen or two must suffice. The first is 
from the second student to enter, in September, 1884. He 
says: ‘‘I have entered into a new world, much pleasanter, 
with a wider outlook, and greater possibilities before me. I 
had always desired to study literature, but did not know 
how or where to commence. I could not goto college and not 
knowing any one to whom I could go for advice I started in 
the University. I know that I shall never regret it. It has. 
been a great benefit to me already.’’ Here is another from 
alady, a busy teacher. ‘‘I have so much confidence in the 
value of the study to myself and in the ultimate success of 
Chautauqua University that I think I can afford to give my 
entire attention to it after this year. My position is a goodi 
one, andI hesitated about resigning it, but I am resolved! 
now to give it up, rather than the course I have entered’ 
upon. It is more than interesting, it is delightful.’’ An- 
other lady who is at the same time carrying on Latin, En- 
glish, and Mathematics, says in one letter: ‘‘no better scheme 
than this was ever devised for placing in the reach of those: 
that love lea: ning, such excellent instruction.”’ 

Should any eye glance over these columns that has not 
before known of the purposes or possibilities of the Chau- 
tauqua College of Liberal Arts, and desire to see more of 
the details than are here presented, information will be 
cheerfully furnished on application to the University Office, 
at Plainfield, N. J, 
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TWELVE DAYS OF MURPHY MEETINGS. 

Francis Murphy’s recent visit to Meadville will long be 
remembered as one of the great occasions in the history of 
the city. Mr. Murphy came to us after a tour through the 
cities of northeastern Ohio, Youngstown, Painesville, and 
Mansfield, and before beginning a campaign in the central 
and southern parts of the same state. He had had marvel- 
ous success. It continued with him. The city never knew 
such another movement. For twelve successive nights audi- 
ences of 3,000 persons crowded into the Rink, and nearly a’- 
ways many people failed to find standing room and went 
away disappointed. The audiences were representative; 
every church, every condition of life, were represented. 
They were orderly audiences. The general good behavior 
astonished everybody but Francis Murphy, who says that 
he never has any trouble with his friends—and friends in 
this case means everybody. The picking of pockets might 
be a profitable industry in a crowded Meadville Rink ; but 
pick-pockets do not ply their trade in Murphy Meetings. 
More may be said; we have not heard of a discourteous or 
unkind action. The decency, good humor, good will, and 
courtesy of the crowd were marvelous. Mr. Murphy seems 
to inoculate his audiences with his own kindliness and 
geniality. The genius of the place is the spirit of good fel- 
lowship. That Lincoln motto—‘‘ With malice towards none 
and charity for all’’ — pervades this blue-ribbon move- 
ment. The cost of the meetings was easily met. The la- 
‘dies of all the churches served a supper in Library Hall, 
and five hundred persons partook of the supper. Everybody 
in town seemed willing to do something for the cause. The 
tide of interest rose steadily from the first and the meetings 
ended at the full flood. 

There is some good strong reason for these results. It is 
not that Meadville runs after every stranger ; it is the most 
coy and hard to win of all the towns we have known. A 
popular lecturer has small chance here. We have as many 
divisions as our neighbors, and are as much addicted to 
keeping in our several and peculiar shells. Nor is Francis 
Murphy wiser and more eloquent than other men who have 
failed to fill places a tenth as large as the Rink. Some force 
‘drew us all out, drew us all together, made many neglect 
their business, induced elect ladies to serve tables at the 
supper and do missionary work in the streets. There is only 
one adequate explanation of the facts—these were GosPEL 
Temperance meetings. And every one knew in ten minutes 
of the first service that it was all to be genuine and unso- 
phisticated Gospel fresh from Galilee and warm from Cal- 
vary. No cant, no stiffness, no frippery— but just the 
-open-hearted and open-handed spirit of the Master. Say 
what we will, the hungry heart wants the Galilean love as 
it wants nothing else, and that creedless air of the Rink 
was laden with the charm, the endless charm, of the busy- 
handed and sweet-hearted lover of all souls. For that free 
and saving spirit in temperance work there is a great hun- 
gerinthe land. The sound heart of our whole people has 
borne testimony in favor of evangelical temperance reform. 
The churches have been quickened to this life of zeal for the 
souls of drinkers and tipplers. In the midst of strifes of 
‘tongues over temperance methods, we have found a quiet 
and secure retreat where we may stand together on common 
‘ground and work together for our fellow-men. 

The spiritual quickening which the meeting produced 
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was and is apparent on every hand. Butthe social solidarity 
brought about is not less manifest. Every town gets cut 
up into slices which lie on the same plate—so to say—but 
do not touch each other. Nothing but a movement of this 
sort will throw people together, and the good of it cannot 
be measured. Our general conclusion is that Francis Murphy 
meetings are good meetings, of a type much needed in all 
our towns, and that his way with men who are to he re. 
formed is the right way, Christ’s way, the best and the only 
good way. This method touches men whom nothing else 
will touch, because it touches them with the finger of Jesus 
Christ. If many are not saved, there are many who are 


saved, and the influence of these hours with our sins and 
the Master’s compassion can never die. 
Murphy and his holy work ! 


God bless Francis 


JOHN B. GOUGH. 

Our outlook this month is upon a group of remarkable 
men who have risen from under our feet to sit on thrones of 
power above us. It partakes of the nature of miracle that 
while the trained man keeps his place at the throttle of the 
engine of progress, the untrained, original, aboriginal, 
autochthonic man is perpetually turning up at need to put 
new fuel under the boilers and new life into the train. One 
of these strange masters of the human soul has passed away, 
full of honors and covered with glory. John B. Gough could 
not have done any regular work very well. He would have 
failed in any profession or calling. But he had a spark of 
divine genius which could set men’s souls o4 fire when it 
was applied by means of oratory. In the supreme power of 
moving men he never had a superior. Others were more 
polished, more this and that—Gough picked men up and 
carried them away whither he would and brought them back 
when it pleased him. He made you laugh one moment, the 
next he made you sob as if your heart would break. 
The swiftness of these transitions amazed critics and con- 
founded theories of eloquence. Of the orators whose field is 
the emotions, he was easily the first in his generation, if not 
in all generations. 

Recall a few facts of his life. He came to this country as 
part of a poor family assisted to emigrate from England in 
1829, when he was twelve years old. He learned the trade 
of a book-binder and lived an intemperate life until 1842, 
when the Washingtonian movement caught him in its 
mighty arms and made of him the greatest of the apostles 
of temperance. When any one is tempted to complain that 
persuasive methods lack force, let him remember that such 
methods gave us John B. Gough, Francis Murphy, and a 
host of their like. Gough was at the bottom when he was 
picked up. He was twenty-five years old and without edu- 
cation. He had nothing to stand on but his naked human- 
ity, but that sufficed him. He fell into drink once after he 
had begun to be famous. Friends helped him to recover his 
feet and he kept them ever after. 

As an orator, he learned one theme and in that was match- 
less. After speaking on one subject for seventeen years, he 
branched out into the general lecture field. But though he 
was good on any theme, he was peerless on but one. Only 
one theme stirred his whole nature. He had been a drunk 
ard and he had been saved. The experience stirred and 
thrilled and inspired him and brougkt his whole nature into 
service. He seemed to speak with every nerve of his body, 
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one might almost say with every hair of his head. He will 
be best remembered for this one great work, this single shaft 
of power rising above every other shaft in the same field. 
He began-too late and poured himself too wholly into one 
theme to be great on all platforms. But it was worth while 
to pour one glorious life into that single work. His best 
friends often regretted that he ever preached any other 
gospel except that with which he began. But to the last he 
returned to it when occasion offered and was at once at home 
on the old ground. ‘The good he did is beyond computation. 
He moved men to reformation of life. He braced the young 
against temptation. His gen:us made an unpopular cause 
respectable, honored, victorious. His work lay on both 
sides of the ocean, and the England in which he was born 
joined in lamentations over his death. We need not mourn 
that one theme shouli have sufficed for the full expression 
ofhis best power. That theme is concrete gospel—sin, sor- 
row, and redemption fused in one redeeming thought. Of 
this theme the New York 777bune well says : ‘‘ Nor are there 
many higher or nobler topics than that which he discussed 
sopowerfully. An <vil which exceeds any inherent in nat- 
ure, perhaps not even excepting death. An evil which hin- 
lers human progress more than any which for thousands of 
years have been the objects of human legislation and state- 
craft. An evil which doubles the hardships of poverty, as- 
sassinates all the family affections, turns love into loathing, 
brutalizes the highest intellect submitted to it, at every 
turn makes mischief, crime, misery. Yet an evil which 
men have until recently consented virtually to ignore, to 
talk all round, to let alone. The exploitation of this evil 
surely constitutes a life-purpose to which the best existence 
may well be devoted ; an apostolic mission second to none 
in importance and nobility of aim.” 


SAM JONES. 


Why it is might be hard to explain, but the providential 
method of making imen better seems to make large use of 
the peculiar man. Ever and anon the quiet surface of 
organized religious life is broken up by ‘‘the voice of one 
crying in the wilderness’’, and the strange voice seems to 
appeal to depths of nature which the official voice never 
reaches. It is as though the truth had every nowand then tobe 
pumped up from an underlying sea by men whoare unskilled 
in spiritual hydraulics, as though the untutored man were 
required to summon his untutored brother from sin to duty. 
When such a man comes his message has no new truth— 
often the truth has old settings ; but the voice is new and 
sweet and winsome as though freshly tuned in heaven. And 
then again the people hear gladly as though the Master had 
come back again in the spe:ch of His latest convert or His 
last-returned prodigal son. The latest of these arrivals by 
the mysterious trains of Providence is Sam Jones. A terri- 
ble sinner yesterday, a preacher of righteousness to-day! A 
wan with no equipment for his work—as we count equip- 
iuent--unlearned, untrained, hardly even well-bred full of 
coarse quality, but grained all through with the finest of com- 
mon-sense, and having the purest of cyes for righteousness. 
The plain, sound word, the sharp ciriticism of conduct, the 
sturdy blow at hypocrisy, the tuneful story of eternal love, 
the eager push of a strong will—-all conveyed in a dialect 
which is our American Doric—these things suggest Sam 
Jones, but they do not describe him, for he is indescribable. 

These revivalists of our country are so unique that the com- 
on term is all they have in common. Elder Knapp, 
Moody, Sam Jones—men fifty years old have heard all three 
and failed to find a point of resemblance. Each is a new 
man. In the pulpit, his originality, freshness, unlikeness 
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to anything you ever before saw in the pulpit, amaze and 
overwhelm you. How can it be that a spick-and span new 
man should appear here in these ends of the ages, to say 
nothing new and yet to pour out the truth in fresh, hot 
streams of nfolten gold? This originality is the entire 
truth about these flaming stars of ours. They are original. 
Sam Jones pursues the accustomed lines of movement. 
Starting from the southern village he moves upon the 
southern city, then he advances upon the western cities. In 
due time he will turn round upon the eastern sea-board and 
then cross the seas to call to repentance our motherland ; 
then we shall hear of him in Australia, and after an interval, 
the telegraph will inform us that he has landed at San Fran- 
cisco and is finishing his circumnavigation ef the world. 
This, at least, is the seasonable and probable outline of his 
march. The movement willtouch millions. It will modify 
methods. It will refresh Christian hops inalllands. It will 
build nothing, but it wil! cut stones for other men to build 
with. The revivalist is a man who shakes the mountains, 
loosens their rocks and heaves them hither and thither. He 
is not an architect ; he is a moral earthquake. His success 
does not prove that church methods are wrong. It does prove 
that Providence sends a man to shake us when we need 
shaking. Probably, it also proves that the precisely best 
quality in a preacher is his originality, h:s peculiar and in- 
evitable personality. 

Sam Jones is unlike any other preacher. He is a maker 
of apothegms, a coiner of phrases, and he strikes off new say- 
ings as easily as he breathes. He sees through things in 
conduct and relations as though he were inspired. He holds 
fast the old lines of righteousness and retribution and ap- 
palls the easy-going agnostics of our cities by his bold real- 
ism and conscience-piercing portraits of sinful men just as 
they actually are. He knows one human heart and a part of 
one human life—and he needs to know no more for his 
awakening work. And he does awaken men. He made 
many in Cincinnati ashamed of their poor, mean lives. No 
one ever measured the depth and range of such work. It is 
too unique for the foot-rules in common use. But it cannot 
be talked down because it is peculiarly angled and adjusted 
to its place. It isa voice in the wilderness of our world- 
liness and formalism. It is a cry which startles us 
out of the sleep of indolent self-pleasure. Let the 
strange voice ring round the world. It is God’s way 
with us to speak unto us with human voices which 
are strange and strong in their humanity. There is 
one fact of importance in the case of Sam Jones. He is a 
pure American product ; an American to the lowest roots. 
Many of our popular orators have roots in English or Irish 
soil. The new man is none the worst for the Americanism 
of him, and as he grows we shall expect to notice how un- 
tutored American genius plumes its wings. 


LABOR TROUBLES. 

During the last twelve months labor troubles have appar- 
ently very greatly increased. It is said that more men 
‘‘went out on strikes’’ last year than in any previous three 
years of American history. The reader of the daily news- 
papers knows that he must expect his daily column of ‘‘La- 
bor Troubles.’’ Some industrial organs, forexample 7he Age 
of Stecl, have taken up the investigation of the causes and 
cure of strikes and lock-outs. The journal referred to is 
collecting the opinions of thinkers respecting the causes and 
remedies of the evils. It is evident that much diversity of 
opinion prevails and that it would be rash to undertake to 
settle these questions in a few words. The organized in- 
dustries of the country are as complex as the organization of 
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natural forces which gives us our weather. Science is in 
some respects prophetic. It can calculate the return of a 
comet in a far distant future. But in other respects it is not 
prophetic at all. It cannot tell when the next earthquake or 
cyclone or blizzard will happen. It can keep ahead of the 
weather with tolerable accuracy for forty-eight hours. The 
rule about science is not that it is prophetic, but thatit must 
deal with conflicting causes and chance friction, and say ‘‘7/”’ 
over and over again. The discontent with ‘'thinkers’’ 
on labor and wages and allied subjects arises from expect- 
ing too much from thinkers on these topics. Therefore, 
The Age of Steel will settle nothing for any of us. And yet 
it is a good thing to collect opinions. An honest opinion is 
a useful article. 

The sagacity of this Oué/ook respectfully suggests that 
labor troubles originate in differences of opinion between 
laborers and their employers which are inevitable. It rarely 
happens that buyer and seller agree. ‘he owner of a horse 
thinks him worth two hundred fifty dollars; the buyer's 
opinion stops at two hundred dollars. These differences 
when we get into mills become complicated, and each side 
becomes stubborn. The difference of judgment degenerates 
into a quarrel. A happy way to settle it all would be to 
call in arbitrators. This has been done in some cases with 
excellent results. It is quite possible that courts of arbitra- 
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tion should be created to attend to these eases when em. 
ployers and employed cannot agree. It is a common metho; 
of settling differences to submit them to impartial persons 
If there were a general revival of good sense it is altogethe, 
probable that arbitration would be generally resorted to by 
both sides. But the greatest share of good sense would hay 
to fall to the arbitrators. We have known not a few arbitra, 
tions conducted on this wise: A ch:se X for his arbitrator 
Bchose Y. Then X and Y met and chose Z. The latte: 
suggested that X and Y should first give a judgment. \ 
said ‘‘one hundred dollars,’”’ just what his appointer claimed 
Y said ‘fifty dollars,”’ just what his principal was willin; 
to give. Then Z came forward and blandly split the differ 
ence and said ‘‘ seventy-five dollars.’’ The reader will notic 
that neither of the arbitrators exercised the least thought 
The brains of achicken could have done the work. Suc 
settlements have made some ‘‘thinkers’’ distrustful of arb; 
tration. A few like them would render arbitration odiou 
in the mills and mines. Arbitration will work well if goo 
arbitrators can be had. We /ope they can be had; but w 
are not so sure of it as we wish we were. And with bette 
times the labor troubles will undoubtedly diminish iy 
number and painfulness. They mark a period of relativel, 
unprofitable industry. It isa case of dividing a loss—alway: 
a harder trial for poor human nature than dividing a gain 
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On the 25th of April comes Easter Sabbath. 
ing custom among Christian churches to make special 
observance of the day. We should be glad to know that this 
year the custom will be wider spread than ever before. All 
such special services have special influences. They add to 
the ‘‘sweetness and light’’ of our church life, traits con- 
spicuous in the Bible scheme but too often overshadowed in 
our practical living. It is wisdom to remember that to the 
command to watch and pray is added ‘‘ rejoice evermore." 


It is a grow- 


The latest achievement in electricity is the air-telegraph. 
It is a device for conversing through the air from wires with 


arununing express train. Extravagant as it seems, it has 
actually been done. Railroad men predict from this inven- 
tion wonderful results ; danger will be diminished largely. 
for the moment anything goes wrong on any part of the road 
every train can be warned ; the freight system will be sim- 
plified ; orders can be given at any moment to any train. 
The advantage to business men and newspaper correspond- 
ents and police authorities is beyond computation. 


Last summer at Chautauqua it was remarked to Mr. 
Edison who, of course, invented the air-telegraph — that 
electric invention must be about finished. ‘‘ No,’’ replied 
he, ‘‘not one per cent of it has been done.'' We begin to 
believe him. 


Mr. Edison, it seems, does not believe that even electricity 
is the ultima Thule of scientific discovery. Hear him: 

‘*For some years I have been at work looking for a new force, 
traces of which I have often observed in my study of electrical 
and other action—a force which is constantly present in many 
forms and places, but has never been measured, named, or 
brought under control. I have devised dozens of machines to 
test this unknown force and ascertain its characteristics ; and | 
have now planned a test which may, within a few mouths, give 
me a clear proof of its existence and may put me on the trail by 
which I can follow it up and capture it.”’ 


It is not only the inventors that are predicting revolutio: 
for us. A Signal Service officer speaks thus out of his fait! 
in the Bureau : 

‘*T anticipate the time when any and every one shall have th 
right to pay ten cents and demand his special weather telegran 
precisely as he pays his two cents and demands to have his lette 
carried by mail or thirty-five dollars and demands his letter 
patent. How to make special detailed predictions for the di! 
ferent localities is a question which has long occupied our atte: 
tion. We have hitherto been unable to make more than geners 
predictions for a state, and the question is how to make loca 
predictions and to get them to the people in time to be of use t 
them. That is the problem we are now solving.” 


Before another winter cannot somebody devise a metho’ 
for cleaning snow from the railroad tracks with speed an¢ 
satisfaction? The experiences of the past winter have beer 
serious in the extreme. ‘Traffic has been impeded generally 
and travelers have had inconvenient and even disastrous de 
lays. The most serious obstacle in the way of winter trave 
is a heavy fall of snow. Inventions have overcome spac 
and conquered darkness. What can they do with snow? 


The article on the Chautauqua College of Liberal Arts 
printed in this issue, reports eighty-one students taking the 
English course. This is morethan twice the number enrolle 
in any other department. The study of English is growin; 
in favor. Students are clamoring for more English in th 
colleges. Educators are acknowledging that they hav 
made a mistake in allowing the classics to monopolize tim: 
belonging to the study. It is high time thatthere was rad: 
cal reform in this particular. The weakest point is the cwr- 
ricula of most schoolsis in this all important branch. Let us 
begin earlier and continue further with English. May th: 
revival be general. 


The peculiar propensity of people to expect nothing bu! 
fun from humcrists was strikingly illustrated recently at 4 
Washington committee meeting, Kate Foote calls attention 
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to it in one of her letters to The Independent. ‘The Senate 
Committee on Patents has had in charge the bills on inter- 
national copyright. The committee thought it wise to re- 
sive expressions of reviews from representatives of the va- 
ous sides of the question. Mark Twain and Mr. James 
Russell Lowell appeared in behalf of authors. When Mr. 
Clemens rose the whole company of committee-men and 
spectators turned to him with smiling face, showing only 
19 plainly that their expectation was of fun to come. 
Amazement gradually settled over the assembly as Mark 
twain poured out plain argument instead of the expected 
witticisms. 

Good Chautauquans will have much pleasurable antici- 
vation in the thought of a new dock at the ‘’ Point’’ the 
“oming season. Itisasutething. The dock has been con- 
tracted for. It will give new zest to the trip up the lake to 
watch for the clock and bell-towers promised, and to note the 
mproved appearance. 


In the Note-Book for March we spoke of the Parisian 
method of cleanivg snow from the pavements by means of 
salt. A correspondent calls our attention to the effects which 
ihe people of Glasgow, Scotland, experienced by using this 
nethod. Salt was tried to thaw out the horse-car tracks. 
The injury to the horses was found to be very serious. Worse 
gas the injury to pedestrians. The dampness from the 
winy slush is very penetrating and slow todry out. The 
apid thawing of the snow made the pavements very cold. 
The result was an epidemic of pneumonia. 


McGregor, Iowa, claims to rival Humboldt in its num- 
ber of women-workers. Here is its report: 

Six compositors; four book-binders; six dry-goods clerks; three 
sook-keepers; clerks in postofiice, telephone and telegraph 
offices; two District Court reporters; eight teachers; three women 
in business; three controlling millinery establishments; four dress- 
makers conducting shops; four music teachers; and one assistant 
nerchant-tailor. 


Major-General Winfield Scott Hancock died at Governor’s 
Island, New York Harbor, on February 9. He was born in 
$24 and graduated from West Point in 1844. Among his 
school companions were Grant, McClellan, Burnside, ‘‘Stone- 
wall’? Jackson, and Longstreet. From the training school 
he went to the far West, from there to an honorable part in 
the Mexican War, thence to bear a hand in the Florida War 
and the Kansas troubles. He joined the Union at the out- 
break of the Rebellion. The Peninsula campaign, Chancel- 
lorsville, Gettysburg, the Wilderness, all brought the country 
ap to McClellan’s enthusiastic opinion that ‘* liancock was 
superb,’’ and made the rejoicing universal at the series of 
promotions which led him up to Major-General. When re- 
lieved of his command in 1882, he was given the command 
f the Military Division of the Atlantic. In 1880 General 
Hancock was the Democratic candidate for President of the 
United States but was defeated. He was an upright, manly 
man, a courteous gentleman, and an unfailing friend. 


Horatio Seymour, ex-Governor of New York State, died 
in Utica, New York, on February 12. Mr. Seymour was 
twice elected to the position of governor of his state, in 
i852 and 1862. In 1868 the Democrats nominated him for 
the presidency but he was defeated by General Grant. His 
political life was one of remarkable cleanness, marred by no 
aint of trickery or office-seeking. 


From various places throughout the country come ti- 
dings of deep revival movements. Moody and Sankey, Sam 
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Jones, and many other less known evangelists have con- 
ducted works of great power. There are few churches, in- 
deed, which have not known something of the revival spirit. 
What is going to be done now? To preserve the fruit of our 
labors is often even a more delicate patience-taking, love- 
requiring task than was the ingathering. 


On Sunday, February 7, four hundred Chinamen were 
driven from their homes in Seattle, Washington Territory. 
Part of them were shipped to San Francisco, those remain- 
ing were promised protection, but were attacked by the mob 
and bloody work followed. On February 13 the anti-Chinese 
Congress met at Portland, Oregon, resolutions were adopted 
calling upon ‘‘ the citizens of every locality to peaceably as- 
semble and politely request said Mongolian race to remove 
from this state and territory, to the city of San Francisco or 
any other place where they are desired by the people.”’ 
On the eighteenth the Chinese were driven out of Oregon 
City. Whois running this country? Have we laws con- 
trolling the Pacific Coast as well as the Atlantic Sea-board, 
or is it according to the constitution to be a law unto our- 
selves when things do not suit us, nor the way some people 
do? 


On the eighth, ninth, and tenth of February the city of 
london was the scene of a mob of frightful menace. A 
meeting of unemployed workmen—who can measure the 
suffering and bitterness in such a company ?—had collected. 
A few socialists took the lead and for a time threatened the 
great city with a repetition of the no-popery riots of 1780. 
Ifunger and Discontent are two dangerous dogs to let loose. 
ood for the one and a chain for the other are the only safe- 
guards, when they do get out. 

There is a general alarm going up from the bird-lovers of 
the country. Universal destruction seems to be the only 
possible fate for our birds, slaughtered as they are for sport, 
for food, for specimens, for ornament, and robbed wholesale 
of their eggs. The American Ornithologists’ Union has 
thought seriously enough on the subject to appoint a com- 
mittee on bird-protection. Concerted effort is under way to 
create a public sentiment against shooting birds and robbing 
bird’s-nests. Anattempt will also be made to obtain respect- 
able bird-laws. 

It is a queer comment on the proverbial gentleness of 
women that they are the cause of at least two thirds of this 
slaughter of the birds. The demand for plumes, wings, 
breasts, and whole birds, for use on hats and dresses has been 
so enormous that milliners have been puzzled to keep a sup- 
ply. A sarcastic observer might call attention to the fact that 
hard-hearted man has been obliged to issue an appeal to the 
women of the country begging them to break the fashion 
which is robbing us of all our feathered friends. Anti- 
plumage societies are being formed in Eogland. Attempts 
are being made in this country to form similar societies. 
After all, this fashion has grown through lack of thought 
rather than of heart. The reasonableness of the appeal to 
womankind is pretty sure of meeting with generous re- 
sponse. 


The public schools of Boston lay claim, and with reason, 
to being the best in the world. The man to whom they owe 
this superiority is Mr. J. D. Philbrick, who died at Danvers, 


Miss., on February 2. Mr. Philbrick held his position as 
director of the Boston schools for nineteen years. The Bos- 
ton Journal of Education publishes a memorial number in 
honor of Mr. Philbrick. Among the tributes received was 
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one from the poet Whittier. He says: ‘‘A good and true 
man, who served his generation faithfully and successfully, 
he deserves to be held in grateful remembrance.”’ 


The Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts had to learn some 
things by experience, but it is now working smoothly and 
has upwards of eighteen hundred members. The method 
taught by Mr. Fowler is the same as that taught by the best 
French teachers in schools and studios, and a graduate of 
the C. S. F. A. who should want to go to Paris to finish his 
art education will have nothing to unlearn. Circulars giving 
cost of each class, prizes, and full particulars of theC.S. F. A., 
will be sent on application to Miss K. F. Kimball, Plainfield, 
N. J. 

A peculiar feature of the recent strike in the coke region 
of Pennsylvania was the prominent part which the wives 
and daughters of the strikers took in the disturbances. At 
Besesmer a Hungarian was arrested, and as the officer was 
about to move off with his prisoner he was assailed by sev- 
eral Hungarian women who threw scalding water upon him, 
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compelling him to flee for his life. At Bridgeport while the 
strikers were attending a mass-meeting about ten men wey 
secured to load stock coke. They had hardly begun opers. 
tion when forty women appeared on the scene and droy 
them off. This way of standing by the administration js 
much more common among foreigners than Americans. 


Some two years ago we slipped into our Note-Book a cag 
parallel to the above. A friend of ours, the president of ; 
coal company, took to certain mines on the Youghiogheny 
River, where a strike had been in progress for some fou 
months, a body of new miners. The new-comers were met 
by the mal-contents—men, women, and children, armed with 
tin-pails and pans. A terrific howling and gesticulating 
was kept up to frighten the incoming miners. A little in- 
vestigation settled the leadership of the mob on a large 
finely developed woman widely known as Old Mother Bones 
No epithet was too vile nor threat too extravagant for her 
And it was not until she had been pacified by the persua- 
sions of the officials that matters were quieted and work a! 
lowed to go on. 
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OUTLINE STUDY OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

P. 4. ‘Mr. Carey,” Henry C. (1793-1879). A distinguished 
American political economist. At the age of twenty-one he was 
taken into partnership in his father’s bookstore. At the end of 
fourteen years he withdrew from a remarkably successful busi- 
ness career, in order to devote himself to the study of political 
economy. He published several volumes on the subject which 
have attracted great attention. He is looked upon as the founder 
of a new school of political economy which teaches the ‘‘ phi- 
losophy of physical, social, and political progress.”’ 

P. 5. ‘Paganini,’ Nicolo, pf&-ga-né/nee. (1784-1840). A 
celebrated Italian violinist. At the age of nine years he began 
playing in public concerts and produced great excitement among 
his hearers by his wonderful musical powers. The great admira- 
tion which he won, however, reacted unfavorably upon himself ; 
he became vain and conceited, and fell into bad habits. During 
his whole life wherever he appeared as a musician, he was re- 
ceived with the wildest enthusiasm. His remarkable perform- 
ances on one string of his instrument especially excited astonish- 
iment. 

“O%e Bull.” (1810-1880). The eminent Norwegian violinist. 
Prom his earliest years he manifested great love of music. His 
father who had designed him for the church discouraged him 
in his musical aspirations, but Ole broke away from his restraint 
and went to Paris. Here he was reduced to such straits that 
he was on the point of committing suicide, when a lady of rank 
became his friend. A few months of hard study enabled him to 
uiake a musical tour through Italy. Later he traveled through 
France, Germany, England, and Russia. On his second visit to 
the United States he conceived the plan of buying one hundred 
twenty-five thousand acres of land on the Susquehanna River in 
Pennsylvania, and founding a new Norway. Ole Bull worked 
constantly at concert giving to acquire the means needed for this 
euterprise, but soon learned that he had purchased the land of a 
swindling company. He protected to the best of his ability those 
who had come over from Norway to engage in this enterprise, 
Jost all his own fortune, and was wounded to his heart’s core by 
the accusations of his countrymen charging him with fraudulent 
speculation. In 1876 he again visited America, making his home 
in the house of James Russell Lowell. Here he spent much 
time with Longfellow, who thus fittingly speaks of him in his 
“Tales of a Wayside Inn,” 


‘‘And when he played, the atmosphere 
Was filled with magic,’?———— 
In 1880 he returned to his beautiful home in his native iand 
where soon after he died. 

P.6. ‘*Economy.’’ This word whose literal signification is 
the law of the household, is derived fromm two Greek words mean 
ing /aw and house. 

‘*Political.’” The word comes from a Greek adjective mean- 
ing belonging to citizens. ‘‘Hence, we have the term Political 
Economy applied to the community, just as domestic econom 
is applied to the household.”’ 

P. 24. ‘‘ Professor Bowen,’’ Fancis. (1811 ——). An American 
scholar and author. From 1843 to 1854 he was the editor of 
The North American Review. In 1853 he accepted the chair of 
moral philosophy in Harvard University. Among his works is 
‘Principles of Political Economy applied to Conditions of the 
American People.” 

P. 26. ‘‘Campagna,” kam-pan’ya. An undulating, desolat 
plain surrounding Rome. Its length is estimated at from sixty- 
five to seventy-five miles, and its breadth forty miles. Its soil is 
of volcanic formation, its lakes lying in craters of extinct vol- 
canoes, some of which have a conical form. The whole region, 
which includes the Pontine Marshes, is deserted and uncultivated. 
For a short time during the year pasturage is to be found there, 
when the shepherds from the Apennines Jead down their flocks 
and herds. There is little doubt that in the primitive ages this 
whole plain was covered with a dense growth of forest trees, 
among which were the oak andthe ilex. As late as the imperial 
period of Roman history, passages can be found referring to 
woods and groves reaching nearly to the walls of Rome. It 
stands to-day as a warning against forest denudation. 

P. 27. “Mr. Mill,’’ John Stewart. (1806-1873). An Enylish 
philosopher and economist. His father, a distinguished phi- 
losopher, was his teacher, and for many years he underwent 4 
most severe intellectual training. He became widely known 
through his ‘Principle of Political Economy.” Originality of 
thought and closeness of reasoning are his distinguishing marks 
as a writer. He was for some time editor of the Hestminsler 
Review. In1865 he was elected to Parliament, and his career #5 
a legislator was very successful. His view of religion was that 
it was not possible for it to have a firmer basis than an inference 
from the analogies of experience. He was a strong advocate of 
woman's suffrage. 
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Pp. 29. ‘‘ Arkwright,” Sir Richard. (1732-1792). An English 
inventor. He began business life as a barber, but employed all 
his leisure moments in making experiments in mechanics. In 
1769 he obtained a patent for his famous cotton spinning frame, 
by which thread ef any fineness and strength could be spun with 
great velocity, one man doing as much work as one hundred 
thirty could do before in the same time. This machine caused a 
great extension of the cotton manufacture. He met with the 
bitterest opposition, not only from the working people, but from 
manufacturers, but in time triumphed. He acquired consider- 
able education after he was fifty years old—beginning then at the 
very rudiments. He was knighted by King George III. in 1786. 

“Hargreaves,” James. (——-1778). An English mill-hand, 
the inventor of the spinning-jenny and of a carding machine. 
The name jenny is said to be a corruption of gin which was con- 
tracted from engine. The loud demands for yarn in the spin- 
ning districts, and his eagerness to meet the want as far as pos- 
sible led to his invention of a machine by which eight spindles 
could be worked at once, and shortly afterwards he learned to 
manage eighty as easily aseight. His neighbors on learning 
how much yarn he produced broke into his house and destroyed 
his machine. Hethen removed to Nottingham and built a small 
mill in which to carry on his work. He received a patent on his 
invention and seemed to have entered upon a career of prosperity, 
but shortly after Arkwright, came to Nottingham with a machine 
vastly superior to Hargreaves’, and which rendered his almost 
worthless. Hargreaves soon after died of grief. 

P. 36. ‘‘Adam Smith.’’ (1723-1790). A Scotch philosopher 
and political economist. He held the chair of logic and of moral 
philosophy in the University of Glasgow for twelve years. He 
then accompanied the young duke of Buccleugh in his travels 
over the continent for twoor three years, after which time he de- 
voted himself to literary labors. He is most widely known through 
his work called ‘‘An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the 
Wealth of Nations.’’ Francis Jeffrey says of him: ‘‘ Adam Smith 
was nearly the first who made deeper reasonings and more exact 
knowledge popular among us.”’ 

P. 37. ‘‘Mr. Say,’’ Jean Baptiste. (1767-1832). A French writer 
onpoliticaleconomy. Forsix years he was the editor of a literary 
and political journal in Paris. When Napoleon became emperor 
of France he resigned from the Tribunate to which he had been 
appointed member. His most celebrated literary production was 
a “Treatise on Political Economy,’’ which has been translated 
into nearly every European language. 

“Sauntering.’’ If the word is derived from the French ex- 
pression sans terre, without land, in the sense of without a home, 
its application here is particularly happy, implying that the 
workmen were trying to do something at which they did not feel at 
home, and, consequently, were awkward and lost muchtime. There 
isa story told concerning the origin of the word saunter which, 
even if without foundation, makesit one of those words which on 
account of interesting associations one is always glad to meet. 
It is said that after the crusades many poor soldiers returning 
home, destitute, through strange lands whose lauguage they did 
not understand, could only repeat two words as they begged their 
way along; but these words, French also, sainte terre, Holy 
Land, were understood everywhere and procured for the travelers 
the necessary means of subsistence. In time the word came to 
be used in the form we have it now. Another version, not con- 
taining as much romance, is that ‘‘when pilgrimages and cru- 
sades were in vogue, id’e persons used to loiter about, and wan- 
der lazily from place to place, under pretense that they were go- 
ing to take the cross or start for the Holy land.” Hence sainée 
’rre-ing, sauntering. 

P. 38. ‘Mr. Babbage,”’ Charles. (1792-1871). An English 
mathematician, the author of ‘‘ Economy of Manufactures and 
Machinery.’’ 

P. 45. ‘‘Nascent.’’ The word is derived from the Latin word 
nascor, to be born ; hence, it means beginning to exist, or grow. 

P. 61. “‘El-ee-mos’y-na-ry.’’ ‘‘Founded by charitable donations 
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for the purpose of dispensing some kind of gratuity."" The word 
was placed in our language from the Greek, scarcely undergoing 
a change save the substitution of the English letters. The mono- 
syllable, alms, is derived from the same six-syllabled word and 
‘‘well exemplifies the remark of Horne Tooke that, ‘letters like 
soldiers are apt to desert and drop off in along march.’ It was 
written in the following different modes in English before it 
assumed its present form, viz.: almosine, almosie, almous, almose, 
almesse, almoyn, and almes.’’— Worcester. 

>. 75. ‘‘Raphael,’’ Santi, raf’a-el. (1483-1520). An illustri- 
ous Italian painter. He received his first lessons in art from his 
father who was a painter of moderate talents, and later was a 
pupil of Perugino. He was asked by Pope Julius II. to complete 
the frescoes in the Vatican, and went to Rome from Florence for 
that purpose in 1508. He painted there The School of Athens. 
Attila Repelled from Rome, The Dispute of the Sacrament, and 
other famous works. Among his later paintings in oil are The 
Transfiguration, and St. Cecilia. His great power was in the 
expression of passion and character. He was a man of adimira 
ble qualities and of unsullied fame. 

‘Murillo,’ Bartolome’ Esteban, moo-rél’-yo. (1618-1682). A 
celebrated Spanish artist. He decorated the churches of Madrid. 
Seville, and Cadiz, with his paintings. Among his best works are 
The Immaculate Conception, Moses Striking the Rock, and 
Christ Feeding the Five Thousand. While painting the Espousals 
of St. Catharine, over the high altar in the church at Cadiz, be 
fell from the scaffold and received an injury which proved fatal 

“Titian,’’ Vecellio, va-chel’li-o tish’e-an. See C. L. S.C 
Notes in THE CHAUTAUQUAN, for January. 

P. 84. ‘Lord Brougham,’’ Henry, broo’am. (1779-1868). An 
English statesman, orator, scientist, and author. He was elected to 
Parliament in 1810, where,as a debater, he soon won great renown 
Canning was the only one who equaled him in this respect. A 
complete edition of his writings has been published in ten vol- 
umes. 

P.87. ‘Plan-tag’(jje-nets.”’ The Plantagenet dynasty begat 
with Henry II., 1154, and ended with Richard III., 1485. The 
name of the house came from two Latin words planta genista. 
meaning broom plant. It was said that the first earl in the fam- 
ily having committed some offense, as an expiation went on a 
pilgrimage to Rome where he was beaten with broom twigs. The 
family afterwards took the name and often wore the plant in 
their hats. 

P.gt. ‘‘Henry Fawcett.’ (1833-1884). An English states- 
man and political economist. During his student life at Cam- 
bridge where, with all the energy of his early manhood, he was 
preparing himself for a noble career, the misfortune of his life 
fell upon him without a moment's warning. ‘‘One instant he 
was looking from the breezy downs above Salisbury towards the 
cathedral spire, the next all the world was a blank to him, and 
he knew by a sudden instinct that he was never more to see the 
sky or the faces of those he loved.’’ ‘‘The bright-eyed, splen- 
didly-gifted youth went out with his father for a day's sport in the 
fields, and returned wounded and blind, shut out forevermore 
from the chief avenue of knowledge.’ ‘‘ Misfortune is the hero’s 
opportunity,’ and from the first he resolved to push on in spite 
of his blindness; to carry out as far as possible the purpose which 
he had in mind before. By a change in his methods of study, 
using the eyes of others instead of his own, he finished his col- 
lege course. In 1863 he became professor of political economy 
at Cambridge. In 1865 he entered Parliament where he dis- 
tinguished himself as an advocate of republican principles. He 
became postimaster-general in 1880, which office he retained till 
his death. He was the author of numerous publications. 

P. 106. ‘Ricardo,’ John Lewis. (1812-1862). An English 
writer on international law. He was elected to Parliament in 
1841 and did much towards putting in successful operation the 
electric telegraph. 

P. 159. ‘‘Malthus,’’ Thomas Robert. (1766-1834). An 
English political economist, distinguished as the author of the 
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Mathusian theory, which holds that population increases in 
geometrical progression, while the supply of all the necessaries 
.of life increases only in an arithmetical progression. He pub- 
lished several books. 

P. 165. ‘Rochdale Association.’’ ‘‘The most successful ex- 
periment of English co-operators is that of the Rochdale Equit- 
able Pioneers’ Society. Its primary object was the founding of a 
store for the sale of the necessaries of life, which was opened in 
December, 1844. In 1847 the Pioneers opened a drapery depart- 
ment, in 1850 a slaughtering house, in 1852 shoemaking and 
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tailoring establishments, and after a history of continuous sue. 
cess, in the last quarter of the year 1870 they numbered 5,5 
members and had a share capital of £81,232.""—American Cy. 
clopedia. 

(Parallel readings on Political Economy will be found in Per. 
ry’s ‘Political Economy ;’’ W.G. Sumner’s *‘ Political Economy” 
and ‘‘ Political Science;’’ Bastiat’s ‘‘ Essays on Political Econ- 
omy ;’’ Mill's ‘Political Newcomb’s ‘‘ Political 
Economy ;* and Wayland’s Political Econ. 
omy.’’) 


Economy ;” 
“ Blements of 


“THE CHAUTAUQUAN.” 


HOW TO LIVE. 

1. ‘“‘Taylor,’’ Jeremy. (1613-1667). An English bishop and 
author. He was an adherent of Charles I. during the civil war, 
and served this king as chaplain. Parliament sequestered his 
rectory, and he was obliged to support himself by teaching 
school. He suffered imprisonment several times on account of 
his sympathy with the Royalists. After the restoration he was 
made bishop of Down and Dromore and later was vice-chancel- 
lor of the University of Dublin. His complete works were pub- 
lished in fifteen volumes. 

2. ‘‘Stephenson,’’ George. (1781-1848). An eminent English 
engineer. He was the son of a fireman in a colliery, whose 
poverty did not allow him to give his children an education. At 
eighteen years of age Stephenson could not read or write, but 
by attending night schools he gaiued the rudiments of learning 
He became. chief engineer of Killingworth Colliery. In 1814 he 
completed his first locomotive engine, which drew eight loaded 
cars four miles in one hour. He built the first railway made for 
public use, from Stockton to Darlington, opened in 1825. The 
directors of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway offered a prize 
of five hundred pounds for the best locomotive, which was won 
by the Rocket, made by Stephenson. 

3 ‘‘Plaza,’’ pla’-za. A public square. 

4. ‘‘ Valley of Jez’ré-el.”’ A valley in Northern Palestine, in 
which was the town of the same name, which was the capital of 
‘the Kingdom of Israel during several reigns. 

5. ‘‘ Po-len’ta.”” A sort of pucding made of Indian corn-meal. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


1. “‘Uxmal.’’ An ancient city of Yucatan. Its ruins have 
been explored by Stevens and other archzologists. ‘‘They com- 
iprise massive limestone structures built on broad terraced plat- 
forms, and all highly ornamented. The largest single building 
called the ‘Governor's House’ has a front of three hundred 
twenty-two feet and contains twenty-four rooms. The most 
beautiful structure is the ‘House of the Nuns,’ composed of 
four ranges enclosing a large court-yard, with eighty-eight apart- 
ments.’’ Nothing definite is known of the uses of the temples 
and other large buildings which, in their ruins, are among the 
amost wonderful relics in the New World. And as little is known 
concerning the building of the city. 

2. ‘‘Khassia Hills,’’ written also Cossya, and Khosia. An 
elevated district of British India. 

3. ‘‘Burmeister,’’ Hermann, boor-mi’ster. (1807.-). A German 
naturalist; professor of zodlogy at Halle; and the author of 
several books on natural history. 

4. ‘‘Humboldt,’’ Alexander von, Baron. (1769-1859). A Ger- 
nnan traveler and naturalist. He received a most careful educa- 
tion under the direction of his mother, his father having died 
while he was very young. From his boyhood he had a strong 
ypassion for travel, and spent years of hard study to prepare him- 
self for making scientific observations. During his life he visited 
nearly every country on the globe, and published accounts of all 
his travels and his scientific acquisitions. His books form a small 
library of themselves. His chief work was ‘‘ Kosmos,” giving a 
striking and attractive description of the numberless varieties of 


forms the world contains, and representing the world as one con- 
sistent existence. 

5. ‘“Tang.’”’ One kind of sea-weed. 

6. ‘* Mar de Sargasso."’ A name used to 
designate the region of the Atlantic lying between the parallels of 


The Sargasso Sra. 


25° and 36° north latitude, and west and southwest of the Azure 
Islands, reaching as far a- the Bahamas, which is covered bya 
peculiar floating sea-weed. Columbus first passed through this 
sea to the great alarm of his companions. The weed impedes 
the passage of ships and abounds with animal life. 

(Parallel readings.—Geikie’s ‘Physical Geography” and ‘‘Scien- 
tific Primers ;’’ Maury’s ‘‘ Physical Geography ;’’ Guyot’s ‘Earth 
and Man” and ‘‘ Relations of Physical Geography to History ;" 
Ansted’s ‘‘ World we Live in; Marsh’s ‘* Man and Nature ;” 
and Mrs. Somerville’s ‘‘ Physical Geography.’’) 


PHILOSOPHY MADE SIMPLE. 
1. ‘‘Kant,"’ Immanuel. 
cian. 


(1724-1804). 
He was educated at the University of Konigsberg, and 
was appointed to the chair of logic and metaphysics in the same 
institution. He is chiefly famous as the founder of a system of 
philosophy, even an outline of which our limited space forbids. 
De Quincey in his ‘‘ Life and Manners"’ gives an account of the 
Kantian philosophy and the influence it exerted ; also in Madame 
de Staéls’ ‘‘Germany,’’ Part III, chapter 6, will be found read- 
ings on the same subject. 

2. “Sir William Hamilton."" (1788-1556). A Scottish meta- 
physician, and professor of history in the University of Edin- 
burgh. His vast erudition and strong, acute intellect gained for 
him, while a comparatively young man, a world-wide reputation. 
‘‘ He combined the pewer of analysis and generalization in a de- 
gree perhaps unequaled since the time of Aristotle.’’ His works 
on philosophy will always hold the highest rank. 

3. ‘Zeno.’’s An eniment Greek philosopher who flourished 
about 495 B. C. 

We insert here the following note on the ‘‘ Sun-Myth”’ which 
reached us too late for the March issue: 

Since the publication of Max Miiller’s work on Comparative 
Mythology in 1856, and more recently, his work on Comparative 
Religion and Mythology in 1873, there has been a great deal of 
study of the mythology of heathen nations, and, in connection 
with it, of the fairy stories and popular superstitions of Christian 
peoples. A favorite method of explanation of the origin of these 
myths and stories is to trace them to sun-myths—that is to say to 
stories that describe the dawn, the sun-rise, the noon-day, the 
sun-set, the night, the movement northward or southward of the 
sun in its snnual round, producing the seasons, as well as the effects 
of the sun on the snow, clouds, shadows, water, vegetation, etc., 
and their seeming contention against the heat or light of the sun. 
German scholarship (especially George Friedrich Creuzer, of 
Heidelberg; 1510,) elaborated the idea and afierit had been popu 
larized it obtained, and still holds, a very important place in all 
writings on the origins of human custc ms and especially of re- 
ligious ideas. In my opinion it ignores the true cause and takes 
up with a mere circumstance—it overlooks the spark of heavenly 
light in the soul, and tries to explain religion by phenomena 


A German metaphysi- 
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C. L. S. C NOTES ON REQUIRED READINGS FOR APRIL. 


connected with the earth and stars. This is the reason why I 
discussed it in my article on religion and art. One may read 
with profit the article on ‘‘Mythology” in Appleton’s Cyclo- 
pedia, or in Johnson’s Cyclopzedia, or in the new Encyclopedia 
Britannica, or the works of Max Miiller, or John Fisk’s ‘‘ Myths 
and Myth-Makers”’ for works that favor the view.— W. 7. Harris. 

In the Nineteenth Century for December, 1885, will be found 
an interesting article on ‘‘ Solar Myths,’’ by Max Miiller. 

(Parallel readings.—Calderwood’s ‘‘Philosophy of the Infinite;”” 
Whately’s ‘‘ Lessons on the Mind:”’ Porter’s ‘‘ Human Intel- 
lect ;’? and Haven’s ‘‘ Mental Philosophy.’’) 


SUNDAY READINGS. 

1. ‘‘Chalmers,’? Thomas. (1780-1847). An eminent Scottish 
divine. In 1803 he was ordained minister of Kilmany, and in 
1815 was sent to the Tron Church in Glasgow, and during the 
eight years which he spent there, he became the most renowned 
minister in Scotland if not in Gt. Britain. In 1823 he became 
professor of moral philosophy in St. Andrew’s College, and five 
years later accepted the chair of theology in the University of 
Edinburgh. 

2. ‘James Hamilton, D. D.’’ (1814-1867). A British divine 
and author, the minister of the National Scottish Church, in 
London. 

3. ‘Augustus W. Hare.’ (1792-1834). An English rector. 
He and his brother, Julius Charles, wrote a volume together, 
which they called ‘‘Guesses at Truth,’’ after which he published 
two volumes of sermons of very rare merit. He died in Rome. 

4. ‘Thomas 4 Kempis.”’ (1380-1471). A celebrated German 
writer. He was a priest in the monastery of Mount St. Agnes, 
and later, a sub-prior. The ‘‘Imitation of Christ’”’ is his best 
known work. It has been questioned, however, whether he was 
the real author, or whether he copied it from some old manu- 
scripts found in the monastery. Copying religious books was a 
work to which he devoted much of his time, having transcribed 
the whole of the Bible. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW. 

1. ‘Judge Story,’ Joseph. (1779-1845). A great American 
jurist, graduated at Harvard in 1798, a classmate of William E. 
Channing. At the age of thirty-two years he was made justice 
of the supreme court of the United States by President Madison, 
and was the youngest man ever appointed to this position. His 
published works are more in number than those of any other 
eminent lawyer. 

2. ‘‘The last emperor of France.’’ Napoleon III. (1808-1873). 
Son of Louis Bonaparte and Hortense de Beauharnais, the daugh- 
terof Empress Josephine. The early life of Napoleon was of 
an adventurous character. He was active in the Italian revo- 
lution of 1831. For having taken part in a conspiracy in Stras- 
burg where he was proclaimed emperor of France, he was ban- 
ished to America; and for carrying on his revolutionary move- 
ments there he was sentenced to imprisonment for life. At the 
end of six years, however, he escaped from the citadel at Ham. 
During the French revolution of 1848 he was recalled by the 
people, and by means of crafty diplomacy actually became the 
tuler of France. With England as an ally he declared war 
against Russia and sent a large army to the Crimea. He himself 
led his troops in the battle at Solferino in the Italian war of 1859. 
He recognized the belligerent rights of the Confederate states 
during the late Rebellion though he assumed a conciliatory atti- 
tude towards the Union. He intervened in the Mexican war, 
sent large armies against that republic, and offered the crown of 
that government to Maximilian, the acceptance of which cost the 
latter his life. Shortly after this the popularity of Napoleon be- 
gan to decline. In 1870 he declared war against Prussia, and in 
several successive battles was defeated. At Sedan he surren- 
dered, with his troops, as prisoner of war. He was allowed his 
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liberty, but was obliged to live out of France. He joined the 
empress, Eugénie, who had escaped from France, at Chiselhurst, 
England, where he died. 

3. ‘The Son” of Napoleon III. Napoleon Eugene Louis 
Jean Joseph. (1856-1879). His birth, at the time when the 
Second Empire was at the height of its glory, was hailed with joy- 
ful acclamations. He was a boy of quiet manners and naturally 
shy, though shrewd. He used to say: ‘‘ I always take off my hat 
to the Parisians, because they take off one’s crown so easily 
when they are offended.’’ When he was fourteen years old he 
was with his father in the battle at Saarbriick in the war against 
Germany, and Napoleon III. sent word to Eugénie that the 
young prince had received a ‘‘baptism of fire,’’ and that the 
men had wept to see him so calm through it all. He accom- 
panied his mother to England and there at the Royal Academy 
won great distinction. ‘‘ For eight years’? he wrote, just be- 
fore joining the African expedition, ‘‘I have been England’s 
guest. * * * The time I shall devote in assisting in this strug- 
gle of civilization against barbarism will not be lost to me. * * * 
My thoughts whether I am near or far will constantly turn to 
France.”’? Arrived at the Cape of Good Hope he shared in the 
skirmishes, in one of which he was killed. His body was sent 
to England and buried beside his father’s. 

4. ‘The Jacobites.’’ The party in England who adhered to the 
cause of the Stuart Kings, after the dethronement of James II. 

(Parallel readings.—Woolsey’s ‘‘ International Law ;’’ Gallan- 
det’s ‘‘International Law’’ and Grotius’ ‘‘Rights of War ana 
Peace.’?’ Mrs Mulock Craik’s novel, ‘‘Hannah’’, gives a good 
showing up of different marriage laws in different countries. ) 


MATHEMATICS. 


1. ‘‘Hipparchus.’’ A Greek astronomer who flourished about 150 
B.C. He it was who discovered the procession of the equinoxes. 
He greatly advanced the science of mathematics and was the first 
who understood trigonometry. 

2. ‘‘Baron John Napier.’’ (1550-1617). The invention of 
logarithms says Hallam ‘is one of the rarest instances of sagaci- 
ty in the history of mankind.’’ The labor of months is reduced 
by their aid to a few days. 

3. ‘Di o-do’rus.’? A Greek historian who lived in the first 
century B. C. 


PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE. 


1. ‘‘ Blackstone,” Sir William. (1723-1780). Acelebrated En- 
glish jurist. He was elected to Parliament in1761. His ‘‘Com- 
mentaries on the Laws of England”’ won for him his great repu- 
tation, and is yet extensively used, as are some of his other 
works, by law students. 

2. ‘Louis VIL,” King of France. (1120-1180). He was a- 
nathematized by the pope, and in order to expiate his sins he 
went in the second crusade, followed by a large army, returning 
in 1149 after many disasters and defeats. His wife Eleanor ob- 
tained a divorce from him and married Henry II. of England, 
and war between the two countries followed, neither one ob- 
taining any decisive advantage. , 

3. ‘*The Norman Conquest.’’ In 1066 the Normans under 
William, surnamed from that time ‘‘ The Conqueror,’ gained a 
victory over the Saxons then the rulers in England, and became 
the leading people. The Saxons and Danes fell into a condition 
of slavery. The foreign rule was established over the whole 
country, and the foreign language was used in court, and among 
all the higher classes. 

(Parallel readings.—Cushing’s ‘‘ Law and Practice of Legisla- 
tive Assemblies ;’’ Robert’s ‘‘ Rules of Order ;’? and Fish-Ames’ 
‘‘Manual of Parliamentary Law.’’) 

Readings on Moral Philosophy.—Day’s ‘‘ Science of Ethics ; ”” 
Maurice’s ‘‘ Social Morality ;’’ Wayland’s ‘‘ Moral Science ;’’ 
Hughes’ ‘‘ True Manliness ;”’ Blakie’s ‘‘Four Phases of Morals;’” 
and McCosh’s “ Principles of Morality.” 





TALK ABOUT BOOKS. 


Itis an unusual compliment to pay a book to say thatit has been 
found worthy of holding a place beside the unabridged diction- 
ary on one’s study table. But our experience with Lippincott’s 
Biographical Dictionary* has made the work so essential to us 
that we have given it that position. The work is easily far su- 
perior to any thing else of the kind in English and, as far as 
we know, in any other language. In its revised and enlarged 
edition—brought down to August, 1885—it is worth some special 
comment. ‘To the variety of matter contained in the former edi- 
tion has been added a very large amount of fresh information. 
Numerous names are inserted that recent times have brought to 
notice; indeed, scarcely a name of a man or woman of any great 
degree of prominence has been overlooked. This feature of the 
work alone makes it invaluable. There is scarcely any informa- 
tion so difficult to obtain as the bare facts about prominent peo- 
ple who still live. In many cases references to fuller articles are 
appended to the sketches. We wish that this latter practice had 
been carried even farther than it has. It is very useful to those 
searching for information on a subject. Of equal importance 
with the biographies are the pronunciations. Systems of pro- 
nunciation for twenty different languages are given to guide the 
reader, and all names are carefully accented and marked, or pro- 
nounced. A more timely, exact, and satisfactory book of refer- 
ence does not exist outside of the unabridged dictionary. 


From 1826 to 1878 was the period covered by the life of Samuel 
Bowles. Mr. Merriam in his ‘‘ Life and Times of Samuel Bowles’’t 
wisely uses the stirring ‘‘times”’ for nothing more than a back- 
ground. His real object is a study in manhood and journalism. 
He has a splendid type of the former in ‘‘Sam’’ Bowles. His 
sympathy and praise for the virtues of his hero are none too 
warm, if he does condone his faults of censoriousness and im- 
patience a little too much. The study in journalism as repre- 
sented in the Springfield Republican makes, of course, half of 
the book ; the better-half Mr. Bowles would undoubtedly say, 
for certainly into this paper he put the best of himself. The 
classification of the principles governing independent journalism 
and the treatment of the questions of newspaper policy are the 
best we have ever seen. 


A more appropriate biography than that of Louis Agassiz,{ 
prepared by his wife, was never written. Just as the great 
scientist studied nature through her own revealings, so the stu- 
dent of history is permitted to learn of the naturalist through 
the letters written and received by him. By means of a few 
connecting links happily supplied, in which the utter absence 
of the personality of the writer is a most striking feature, this 
correspondence is made to tell the whole story of his life and 
work. There are letters from many of the world’s greatest think- 
ers ; letters from home friends full of the warmest affection for 
this member who had made their name famous; and Agassiz’s 
own letters which even when relating his highest aspirations, his 
severest strugyles, his darkest disappointments, and his most 
wonderful achievements, have about them such a boyish impul- 
siveness and simplicity as make the nobility of his manhood 
impress one more powerfully than the greatness of his work. In 
a well classified library one might have some hesitancy where 
to place these books. So fully are his researches and their re- 
sults given that they seem as properly to belong to works of 
science as to those of biography. 


*Universal Pronouncing Dictionary of Biography and Mythology. By 
Joseph Thomas, M. D., LL. D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 1886. 
Price, $12. 

+The Life and Times of Samuel Bowles. By George L. Merriam. 
volumes. New York: The Century Co. 1885. 

tLouis Agassiz. His Life and Correspondence. Edited by Elizabeth Cary 
Agassiz. In twovolumes. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, and Company. 1886. 


In two 


The pleasantest institution of French society is the salon. One 
of the oddest, brightest salon-makers Paris ever saw was Ma. 
dame Mohl, and her friends were the chosen people of Paris twenty 
years ago. Withsuch material Kathleen O’Meara could not fail 
to make an entertaining book.* This social study of hers js 
more, it is practical. The salon-idea as carried out by Madame 
Mohl is the best developed feature of the book, and it rather 
confirms us in our belief than not, that an American salon is a 
possible institution. sprit, perfect independence, a greater love 
for good talk than for a good dinner, a prompt cut for all ‘stupid 
folk,’’ and rigid indifference to the style of the gown if the style 
of sociability was right,—these qualities made Madame Mohl's 
salon, according to Kathleen O’Meara. These are all American 
qualities—excepting the position given to the dinner and the 
gown. The book would make a good text for students of meth. 
ods for creating a social atmosphere. 

Bulfinch’s Mythology ft so long and so favorably known, has 
been revised and enlarged by Edward Everett Hale. One of the 
characteristic features of the original work consisted of references 
to literature alluding to the mythical stories. Mr. Hale has add- 
ed to the list similar allusions made by writers of the last thirty 
years. The real province of the book is ‘‘ mythology connected 
with literature.’’ Besides the myths of the Greeks and Romans, 
those of the Egyptians, of the Buddhists, of the Brahmins, 
and of the northern races are given. A fine index and dic- 
tionary of mythological terms is added. By the same skillful 
hands, and in the same manner has ‘The Age of Chivalry} 
been edited. 

A fine reference book for all students of history will be found 
in ‘An Historical Atlas.”’|| Beginning with the Chaldean 
ascendency and giving concise outlines of its history, it passes 
on through all the successive great nations of the earth. Oppo- 
site each page of reading matter is a map representing the cor 
responding geographical conditions. There is a full table of con- 
tents, and under each chapter in the work, references to books and 
magazine articles on the subject are appended. The maps are a 
marked feature of the book, carefully delineating each period, 
and showing the growth of all the great powers. Chancellor 
Vincent says of this work: ‘‘I cannot too strongly commend it 
to our students as a standard. If Local Circles could be induced 
to buy acopy, it might be used for reference at Local Circle 
meetings.”’ 

A book well worth the attention of farmers, gardeners, and 
horticulturists everywhere is ‘‘The New Agriculture.’’? The 
author’s theory, so new and startling that at first acquaintance 
it strikes one as being utterly incredible, has been substantiated 
by years of experiments which have been so successful that he 
may justly be regarded as the founder of a new system of agri- 
culture. The gathering together and storing in a series of 
trenches the waters from rains, melting snows, and dews, and 
thus compelling them, ‘‘led captive,” to do lasting service in ir- 
rigating and fertilizing the soil instead of running off as surface 
water and impoverishing the land, is the basis of his system. 
The book gives in a most entertaining manner the history and 
development of his work. 


*Madame Mohl. Her Salon and Her Friends. A Study of Social Life in 
Paris. By Kathleen O’Meara. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1886. Price, $2.50. 

+The Age of Fable. By Thomas Bulfinch. Edited by E. E. Hale. Boston: 
S. W. Tilton & Co. Price, $2.50. 

{The Age of Chivalry. By Thomas Bulfinch. Edited by E. E. Hale. Bos- 
ton: S. W. Tilton & Co. Price, $2.50. 

!An Historical Atlas: Comprising 141 Maps. By Robert H. Labberton. 
New York: Townsend Mac Coun. 1885. 

#The New Agriculture. By A. N. Cole. 
1885. 


New York: The American Angler. 
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“Due South’’* is a concise yet comprehensive work on Cuba. 
Its condition to-day under Spanish control is strikingly de- 
scribed. The political inquisition exercised by the mother- 
country, ever fearful of the revolt and loss of the colony from 
which she extorts a large share of her entire revenue, is given 
as more horrible and more secret than the former Jesuitical or- 
ganization. The description of slavery as it exists there at the 
present, forms a surprising chapter. The history and full de- 
scription of the island ; the condition and habits of the people ; 
and the frequent anecdotes and incidents of travel make the 
book full of interest. 

A book that is at once beautiful, instructive, and entertaining 
js found in ‘‘ Picturesque Russia and Greece.’’+ The many illus- 
trations, well-defined and remarkably clear, seem to mirror forth 
the author’s vivid descriptions, and both are supplemented by 
large and distinct type, heavy paper, and wide margins. One is 
surprised at first on turning over the leaves to find no views of 
natural scenery even in that land; but when Russia is described 
as being the “‘largest and ugliest country in the world,’’ the em- 
pire on which ‘nature seems to have lavished all her deformity,” 
the reason for confining the pictures to city streets, notable 
architectural structures, and representative types of the inhabi- 
tants is very evident. A disappointment is experienced on find- 
ing so little about Greece, only Mt. Athos, and Athens being 
described ; and also in the abrupt way in which the book closes. 

Every man of the brotherhood of poets has felt the influence 
of the varying dress and moods of Nature, and left a tribute to 
one or another of her features. Oscar Fay Adams has under- 
taken the delicate task of gathering only the choicest of these 
into monthly volumes.t The January, February, and March 
numbers are out. The collections show familiarity with many 
authors and a nice tact in selecting material of sufficient variety 
to make ‘‘popular’? books. An unusual feature in books of 
poetry, but a very useful one, is the index of authors, by means 
of which the reader can ascertain the date and place of birth of 
the different authors represented. 

It is refreshing to find a book on the horse which is neither 
“horsey,’’ technical, norasermon. If Mr. Wood’s bookj is open 
to the criticism of being scrappy, and sometimes incoherent, it is 
vastly entertaining. As an appeal for good treatment and the 
disuse of some of the barbarous practices in vogue in regard to 
horses, its clear explanations and pointed illustrations are worth 
any number of sentimental exhortations against cruelty to ani- 
mals. 

A pleasing book for little folks, running over with variety and 
pictures, is ‘‘Tomtits and Other Bits.’’3 It is as good as its name. 

Under the title ‘‘ Portfolio of Rare and Beautiful Flowers’’{ 
Mr. Vick has published six fine lithographs representing in their 
natural colors, choice roses, pansies, orchids, pitcher plants, and 
other varieties. Short articles descriptive of the flowers, and 
afew poetical selections make up the reading part of the port- 
folio. 

Kate Sanborn’s ‘‘ Wit of Women ’’** is undoubtedly as good a 
collection on the subject as any one could make, but it proves 


*Due South; or, Cuba Past and Present. By Maturin M. Ballou. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 1885. Price, $1.50. 

fPicturesque Russia and Greece. By Leo De Colange. With over one hun- 
dred illustrations by De La Charlerie, Rambert, Alexandre De Bar, and others. 
Troy, N. Y.: H. B. Nimsand Company. 1886. Price, $3.75. 

Yanuary, February, March. Edited by Oscar Fay Adams. Boston: D. 
Lothrop and Company. 

|Horse and Man. Their Mutual Dependence and Duties. By the Rev. J. G. 
Wood. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 

#Tomtits and Other Bits. By Amelia M. Starkweather. Boston: D. Lothrop 
& Co. 

{Portfolio of Rare and Beautiful Flowers. By James Vick, Seedsman. 
Rochester, N. Y. 

The Wit of Women. By Kate Sanborn. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 


rather that wit is a very rare thing among women than what Miss 
Sanborn meant to prove, that it is a universal characteristic. Her 
copious examples show the sarcasm, the playfulness, the good- 
nature of the feminine mind—but rarely, real wit. Though 
the contents disprove the intention of the title, they are none the 
less good reading. The pretty cover of the ‘‘ Wit of Women’”’ 
has a strange device which bears a strong resemblance to a grass- 
hopper. A story is out that somebody asked Miss Sanborn what 
she meant by putting such an insect on the cover. She replied, 
“It is not a grasshopper, it is a katy-did, and this is the book 
that Katy did.”’ 

The above comment will in no way apply to Miss Sanborn’s 
admirable ‘‘ Vanity and Insanity of Genius.”’** She proves her 
theories here without doubt. The book is a veritable encyclo- 
peedia of the conceit and unbalanced brains that, if not unfailing 
attendants of the great, are so often so that it is safe to formu- 
late the rule that geniuses are vain and flighty. The perusal of 
the book is by no means an amusing task. To hear the strong- 
est intellects affirm of themselves as an American painter is fabled 
to have done, ‘‘There are but three great painters in America. 
I am one — and I have forgotten the names of the other two”’ is 
not calculated to expand our ideas of genius. The list which 
Miss Sanborn has drawn up of those who, like poor Swift, died 
“first at the top’’ is depressing. Calm self-control never seems 
more desirable than after reading this book. 

Thomas Knox has edited ‘“The Travels of Marco Polof for Boys 
and Girls.”” The tales of the hardy Venetian are entertaining in 
the rough, but with all the hard parts cut out and much new 
matter gleaned by Mr. Knox from the works of other travelers 
and from his own travels inserted, the whole worked up as the 
report of a Young Folks’ Reading and Geographical Society, 
they become doubly enticing. The text used is that of Colonel 
Henry Zule, probably the finest of English editions. The com- 
ments are introduced by members of the society who ‘‘study up” 
for the meetings, while a genial doctor (Mr. Knox incognito, we 
suppose) tells his experiences in the strange countries visited. A 
feature of real educational value is the unusually large amount 
of illustration. There are about three hundred pictures, many of 
them full-page, in the book. 

The theme which Miss Cruger treats under the guise of a clev- 
er story is certainly not a hackneyedone. ‘‘Hyperesthesia’’t} is 
a medical novel in which the leading characters are afflicted by 
a morbid sensitiveness affecting them either physically, mentally, 
or morally. The fact that each one is made to contribute to the 
cure of the others by supplementing their weaknesses with the 
superabundance of each one’s sound faculties, displays the genius 
of the book. The denouement is all that could be desired as the 
very heights of health and happiness are reached. The book is 
full of improbabilities, and, although holding the attention from 
first to last, will not produce any lasting impression. 

The way of a willful girl is the text of a decidedly successful 
story by Mary B. Sleight.|| It is refreshingly simple in aim and 
plot ; tragic enough to be sure, but with the tragedy of real life, 
not of sensationalism. There is not a morbid nor unhealthy 
paragraph in the book. The most serious fault in the writer’s 
management of the story is a slight awkwardness in introducing 
striking situations; as for example, when she has a funny story 
of the untimely appearance of a frog at a prayer meeting to tell, 
she leaves the impression on the reader that the only reason she 
took her party to prayer-meeting at all was to tell that story ; 


*The Vanity and Insanity of Genius. By Kate Sanborn. New York: George 
J. Coombes. 1886. 

+The Travels of Marco Polo for Boys and Girls. With Explanatory Notes 
and Comments. By Thomas W. Knox. New York & London: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 1885. 

tHyperesthesia. By Mary Cruger. New York: Fords, Howard, and Hul- 
bert. 1886. Price, $1.00. 

{The House at Crague ; or, HerOwn Way. By Mary B. Sleight. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
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which is undoubtedly true but she should never have let them 
suspect it. 

“An Iron Crown’’* is a book which squarely confronts one 
of the vital questions of the times—that of the relations which 
monopolies bear to the life of the nation. The dangers threat- 
ened by these growing corporations furnish the key-note. The 
subject is popularized by appearing in the form of a novel, the 
lives of whose leading characters are blighted by the evil effects 
following deceptive speculations. The continued existence of 
such corporate powers is explained by the willing, almost willfui 
ignorance of the people. The book professes to give full and 
correct glimpses into all methods of political corruption. The 
character sketching is fine; the plot is overdrawn. It is a dis- 
appointment not to know who the author is. 


In September, 1885, an important conference was held in the 
city of Philadelphia. It was to commemorate the Centennial of 
the Temperance Reform. During the two dayssession addresses 
were made by the leading temperance workers of the country. 
Many valuable historical papers and sketches were read, and re- 
ports were presented of the temperance work done in twenty- 
eight different Christian denominations. All this information 
has been collected into a stout volume of over 600 pages.f It is 
an epitome of temperance principles, a review of its mistakes 
and successes, the best possible guide to forming opinions on use- 
ful methods of working in this the most pressing of all our 
moral reforms. The quality of matter can be judged from the 
character of the contributors. Thus, ‘‘Total Abstinence During 
the Century” is treated by Dr. H. K. Carroll of The /ndependent. 
Neal Dow discusses the ‘‘Maine Law,’’ Mrs. J. Ellen Foster 
“* Constitutional Prohibition,’’ Mrs. Mary H. Hunt ‘‘ Temperance 
in Public Scheols,’’ Temperance Literature is assigned to Dr. A. 
G. Lawson. To each is given his or her specialty. The strug- 
gles, achievements, and hopes of the most radical reformers in 
every department of the work are represented in the addresses and 
papers. 

That one in these days of interesting, illustrated books of 
travel should not be conversant with foreign countries, even if 
he has never set foot out of his native land, is scarcely excus- 
able. Among books of this class one eminently deserving of 
commendation is ‘‘Chosén. A Sketch of Korea.’”’{ Its author 
for many years lived in that ‘‘laud of the morning calm”, and 
knows whereof he writes. The work is a complete one em- 
bracing full description and history of the country and its people. 
Mr. Lowell’s style of writing is particularly happy, being clear 
and strong, and abounding in picturesque sketches. From the 
first chapter in which he describes the one hundred eightieth 
meridian as the line where Father Time takes that ‘unnatural 


*An Iron Crown: 
son, publisher. 


A Tale of the Great Republic. 
Price, $1.50. 


Chicago: T.S. Denni- 


+One Hundred Years of Temperance. A Memorial Volume of the Centen- 
nial Temperance Conference, Held in Philadelphia, Pa., September, 1885. 
New York: National Temperance Society and Publication House. 1886. 

tChoson; The Land of the Morning Calm. By Percival Lowell. 
Ticknor and Company. 1866. 


Boston: 
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yet unavoidable jump of twenty-four hours,’’ and drops a day 
‘from out the circle of our year into the depths of the Pacific 
Ocean,” and says of that day, ‘“‘The day that knows no to-mor. 
row—was yesterday ’’, to the end, where standing alone on the 
deck of a departing steamer, gazing ont he beacon-lights above 
Pusan which seemed to be bidding him Good-Night, there is not a 
dull page in the book. As to the fitness of giving first the geog. 
raphy of a country which one is describing, he says: “It is 
kindred to the way we commonly make one another’s acquaint. 
ance. We learn to recognize the form before we become familiar 
with the spirit.’’ The full-page illustrations from photographs 
by the author add much value to the work. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Hero of Cowpens. By Rebecca McConkey. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls. 1885. 

Yard-Stick and Scissors. By Edward A. Rand, New York: Phillips & 
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Alice Withrow. By Lucy Randolph Fleming. New York: Thomas y 
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& Hulbert. 1886. Parchment paper, 3oc. ; cloth, soc. 
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Co. 1885. Price, $1.15. 

Drainage for Health. By Joseph Wilson, M. D. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston, 
Son & Co. 1886. Price, $1.00. 

Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1883-’84. Washington : Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 

Short Quotations. By Geo. C. Hodges, A. M. 
cott Co. 

Congressional Reports, four volumes. 
ing Office. 

Easy Lessons in German. By Adolphe Dreyspring. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 1886. 

The Practical Teacher, Volume VIII. Francis W. Parker, Editor. 
York and Chicago: E. L. Kellogg & Co. 1886. 

Report on the Statistics of Labor. Boston: 
1885. 

Sermons in Songs. By Chas. S. Robinson, D. D. New York: 
Wagnalls. 1885. Price, $1.25. 

Examples of Differential Equations. 
Ginn & Co. 1886, 

Greek Inflection. 
Price, 55c. 

“Us.”” By Mrs. Molesworth. 

Time Flies. 
Price, $1.00. 

Sketches from the Romance of American History. By Geo. L. Curtiss, D.D. 
Jeffersonville, Ind. 

Evolution anc Religion. By Henry Ward Beecher. 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 1885. Price, $1.00. 

Descent of Man. By Charles Darwin. New York: J. Fitzgerald, Publisher. 
Double Number, 3oc. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


FIFTY QUESTIONS ON STEELE’S “OUTLINE STUDY OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY.” 

1. Q. What is political economy? A. A science which discusses the produc- 
tion and distribution of wealth. 

2. Q. Of what does wealth consist ? 
appropriated or exchanged. 

3. Q. What is the measure of value? 
present time. 

4. Q. Is there any other element in the value of things? A. The need or de- 
sirableness of objects may increase their value. 

5. Q. Is wealth limited to material products? A. It embraces all useful 
things and qualities, to attain which involves sacrifice. 


A. Ofall useful things which can be 


A. The cost of production at the 


6. Q. Is frugality alone any evidence of a wise political economy? A. No. 
True economy seeks the largest desired results, which sometimes demand 
heavy outlay for the present. 

7. Q. What agencies co-operate in production? A. Nature and man. 

8. Q. What are some of the natural forces utilized for production? A. 
Gravitation, electricity, wind, steam, and vital forces. 

9. Q. Whatfchanges does labor directly effect in the materials used? A. All 
physical labor simply moves things.® 

Io. Q. Are changes productive of value always directly effected by labor? A. 
The connection of labor with the result is often remote and indirect. 

11, Q. Into what error are the laboring classes liable to fall? A. 
notion that physical exertion alone is productive. 
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THE QUESTION TABLE. 


12. Q. Does political economy recognize any labor as unproductive? A. 
yes. Misdirected efforts ; destructive labor, as war; mere speculation; and 
corrupting labor, such as the traffic in alcoholic beverages and vile literature. 

13. Q. What is capital? A. Itis that partof wealth which is employed in 
production. 

uy. Q. Are the residence of the merchant or manufacturer, his furniture, 
and equipage reckoned as capital? A. Only so faras they are necessary to 
enfble him to carry on his business. 

15. Q. Is the introduction of machinery any disadvantage to the laboring 
classes? A. A temporary disadvantage may result, but in the end it is more 
than compensated. 

16. Q. What relation exists between capital and labor? A. That of mutual 
dependence. 

17. Q. Do the lavish expenditures of the rich benefit the poor? A. Not as 
much as if the money squandered had been used as productive capital. 

18. Q. What are some of the conditions favorable to production? A. Com- 
bination and division of labor. 

19. Q. What benefits arise from a division of labor? A. Increased dexterity 
of the workman, saving of time and of materials. 

20. Q. What is the advantage to the operatives? A. They can be classified 
according to their capability. 

21. Q. What are some of the disadvantages in the minute division of labor? 
4. A tendency to impair health, to diminish self-reliance, and to hinder 
mental growth. 

22. Q. Is it better for separate communities to encourage diversification of 
industries? A. They should secure as many industries as they can pursue with 
advantage. 

23. Q. What influence has general education on the productiveness of a 
community? A. It makes natural resources more available, and adds to the 
efficiency of the most ordinary laborer. 

24. Q. What is meant by “‘consumption’’? 
either iremediate or gradual. 

25. Q. Are all values which disappearin the process lost? A. Not necessarily. 
They often re-appear in other forms. 

26. Q. What is meant by “public consumption”? A. All expenditure for 
society in its aggregate forms. 

27. Q. What compensation should be given for official services? A. Such 
salaries as will command the best talent. 

2%. Q. Is the cost of the civil service the principal national expenditure? A. 
In most great nations its cost is greatly exceeded by that of the military and 
naval services. 

29. Q. What is the general law of exchange? A. Value for value. 

30. Q. What causes a fluctuation in value? A. The ratio of supply and demand. 

31. Q. What conditions are favorable to ‘commerce? A. The proximity of 
producer and consumer, diverse industries, and facilities for transportation. 


A. The destruction of values, 
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32. Q. What is meant by “ protective tariff”? A. A tax on commodities im- 
ported. 

33. Q. What is “free trade”? A. The same freedom of exchange between 
producers and consumers of different nations, as those of the same political 
communities. 

34. Q. What advantages are claimed for the precious metals as a circulating 
medium? A. They havea value which is nearly uniform, and great in propor- 
tion to their bulk. They are not easily destroyed, and can be subjected to all 
necessary changes without loss. 

35. Q. When were they first adopted as the media of exchange? A. In the 
very early ages. 

36. Q. What authority has the government over the circulating media? 
A. To fix the monetary standard ; to decide upon the purity of the metal, and 
what marks shall be placed on the currency. 

37- Q. Is money wealth? A. No. It is only an instrument for the exchange 
of those articles which constitute wealth. 

38. Q. What is credit? A. Confidence reposed in promises to render at a fut- 
ure time a full equivalent fer value received. 

39. Q. Of what use are banks? A. They form a depository for money, and 
simplify the business of exchange. 

40. Q. How many kinds of banks are there? A. Banks of deposit, savings 
banks, banks of discount, and banks of issue or circulation. Several of these, 
or all of them, are sometimes combined. 

41. Q. What other advantage accrues from such institutions? 
money that would otherwise be idle becomes productive. 

42. Q. What are “clearing houses’? A. Institutions where settlements 
between banks are made. 

43. Q. What is meant in political economy by distribution? A. The pro- 
portion of the value of any product to which the several contributors are en- 
titled. 

44. Q. What are wages? A. Compensation for labor. 

45. Q. What is interest? A. Compensation for the use of capital reckoned 
as money. 

46. Q. What is rent? 
other things of value. 

47. Q. What are taxes? A. Compensatiom for the services of the government. 

48. Q. What are direct and indirect taxes? A. Tax is direct when levied on 
the person who pays it ; indirect when levied on the commodities of producer, 
or importer. 

49. Q. As society advances what change in the relative claims of labor and 
capital are noticed? A. Labor’s proportion of the joint product of the two 
steadily increases, and that of capital diminishes. 

50. Q. Does the condition of laboring men, then, improve with the advance 
of civilization? A. It improves decidedly, though so slowly that many grow 
impatient over their inadequate recompense. 


A. Much 


A. Compensation for the use of lands, houses, or 





THE QUESTION TABLE. 


With this number of THE CHAUTAUQUAN we introduce The Question Table. 
In each issue hereafter we propose to furnish our readers from fifty to 
seventy-five queries suggested by the current readings of the course. The 
answers to these will be given in the issue following the one in which the 
questions are propounded. Our readers are cordially invited to send in an- 
swers. 

We shall, also, under the head of Miscellaneous Questions, print those 
queries sent us by our readers, the answers to follow in the next issue. Any 
one having a troublesome question, or one of particular interest, is urged to 
send it to this department. 

A paragraph of Opinions will appear each month, and in the following 
issue the votes cast, pro and con, will be recorded. Pronunciation Tests, 
Drills on Who Wrote It, on Pseudonyms, Proverbs, and Quotations will also 
appear from time to time. It is very desirable that our readers give this de- 
partment their support. It is not intended for a required part of the work, 
but merely as supplemental and suggestive. Prompt answering and free 
questioning will contribute largely to its interest. 

All communications for this department should be addressed: ‘T. 1. Flood, 
The Question Table, Meadville, Pa. 


SEVENTY-FIVE TEST QUESTIONS ON ROMAN HISTORY, ART, AND 
LITERATURE. 

From what Latin historians do we get the history of Rome? 
What hill was called the “Cradle of Rome ’’? 
What legends of Rome has Macaulay immortalized ? 
What legend of Rome is made the subject of a drama by Shakspere ? 
What were the first public works constructed in Rome ? 
How often in the history of Rome was the Temple of Janus closed? 
Who was called the ‘‘ second founder” of Rome ? 
Where did the Romans get the principle of the arch ? 
What were the longest wars in the history of Rome? 
What victor over the Romans declared: ‘Such another victory would 
be worse than defeat? ”’ 

tu. Of what place and by whom was it said: ‘‘ How brave a field of war 
do we leave the Carthaginians to fight in”? 

12. When did Rome build her first navy ? 
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13. Who is our authority for the main incidents of the Punic War ? 

14. What isa Roman mile in English measure ? 

15. Who was the beginner of Latin literature ? 

16. What three great warriors died in 1583 B. C. ? 

17. What Roman always closed his speeches to the senate with the words, 
Delenda est Carthago ? 

18. What general told his soldiers that all works of art lost or destroyed in 
carrying them to Rome must be replaced ? 

19. On whatoccasion and by whom were the gladiatorial games introduced? 

20. Who was the last person slain in a gladiatorial combat ? 

21. Where did the phrase “‘ Sards to sell’’ originate ? 

22. When did the first divorce take place in Rome? 

23. Who was the earliest Roman poet ? 

24. From whom did the Romans get their system of philosophy ? 

25. What Roman advocated the plan of dividing equally among the people 
all the lands gained by conquest? 

26. What Roman changed the custom of turning the face toward the senate 
in making an address, and spoke directly to the people ? 

27. Whosaidof Rome: ‘A city for sale, ready to fall into the hands of the 
first bidder ’’? 

28. In honor of what Roman is a festival still celebrated in the village of 
Pourrieres in France ? 

29. What Roman was seven times consul ? 

30. To whom was the title F/zx given ? 

31. What great battle was fought at the Colline Gate ? 

Who wrote “ Spartacus to the Gladiators ?”’ 

33. Where did the expression ‘‘ butchered to make a Roman holiday ” orig- 
inate? 

34. Where is the statue called the Dying Gladiator found ? 

35. On what occasion was the crater of Vesuvius used as a refuge for troops? 

36. Against whom did Cicero pronounce an oration for plunder, calling the 
defendant the ‘‘drag-net of society”’ ? 

37. When does Julius Cesar first appear in history ? 

38 Name in order Czsar’s official positions. 

39. With what event is the expression, ‘The Ides of March arecome” con- 
nected ? 
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40. Of whom does Shakspere say, ‘This was the noblest Roman of them 
all”? 

41. What Roman poet fled from the battle field of Philippi? 

42. Of whom has it been said that ‘“‘he might have ruled the world had 
Cleopatra’s nose been shorter’? 

43. What Bible prophecy was fulfilled in the Augustan Age? 

44. Where in Rome did Augustus live? 

45. What was the highest title a Roman could have? 

46. Of what Roman did Addison write a tragedy? 

47. What year is known as the “ year of confusion”? 

48. What was the ensign of Rome? 

49. What point marked the center of the Roman empire? 

50. What public man became famous in the Augustan Age as a patron of 
literature ? 

51. Who is called the “imperial Machiavelli’’? 

52. Where did Caligula get his name? 

53. From what was the Pantheon built? 

54. To what modern titles, English and French, was Cesar equivalent? 

55. What emperor was killed by having a poisoned feather thrust down his 
throat? 

56. Who built the Golden House? 

57. Who was the first emperor created outside of Rome? 

58. What work built by Vespasian still stands in Rome? 

59. To whom was the title of “Optimus” given? to whom that of ‘the 
delight of men’? 

60. What Roman emperor was compared by Constantine to a wall-flower, 
and why? 

61. In whose honor was the Castle of St. Angelo built? 

62. Who bridged the valley between the Capitoline and Palatine Hills? 

63. What Roman emperor wrote a book on morals called ‘‘ one of the no- 
blest books in the whole of literature’? . 

64. What emperor of Rome had been a priest of the Sun? 

65. What Thracian peasant was made emperor of Rome? 

66. Who built the Temple of Baalbeck? 

67. What church of Rome was constructed from a hall 
Diocletian ? 

68. During what reigns did persecutions of Christians occur? 

69. What Roman emperor attempted to rebuild Jerusalem, and with what 
result? 

70. To what Roman emperors was the title ‘‘ The Great’ given? 

71. Why was Rome called the ‘‘ Nameless City ’’? 

72. When was silver money first coined at Rome ? 

73. When was the first library founded at Rome? 

74. What was the significance of the name Alaric, the Gothic plunderer of 
Rome? 

75. When did the “ fall of Rome” occur? 


in the baths of 


MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS. 

Where is Hispaniola ? 

On what occasion was money collected into piles by rakes ? 

Who first bore the title of Prince of Wales? 

Does the main trunk of a tree ever grow in height after it forks? 

What is a nation? 

What presidents of the United States were inaugurated on March 5. 

What tribunal.decides whether a United States law is constitutional ? 

When and where was silver coin first used as currency? 

Is anything known concerning the erection of the statue of Pompey at 
whose base Cresar fell? 


CHAUTAUQUA SUMMER SESSIONS FOR 1886. 


10. Why does the moon remain full longer at harvest than at other times? 

11. What is meant by carat as applied to gold? 

12. What ruler adopted the motto, “Ich dien "’? 

When was the practice of dating from the Christian era introduced? 
Who was John o’ Groat? 
What is meant by the expression “‘ Abbot of Unreason”’ ? 
QUESTIONS ON PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE. 
PREPARED BY THE REV. T. B. NEELY, D. D. 

1. From what root does the word parliament come? 2. What is a parlia- 
ment? 3. When was the title first applied to an assembly? 4. What impor. 
tant bodies in foreign countries are now called parliaments? 5. By what other 
names are parliamentary bodies known? 6. Whatisalaw? 7. What is par. 
liamentary law? 8. From what sources do we obtain the principles of parlia- 
mentary law? 9. When does custom make law? 10. What body is the stand. 
ard authority in Great Britain? 11. What,in the United States? 12. Upon 
what is American parliamentary law based? 13. What is common parlia- 
mentary law? 14. What are the collated principles sometimes called? 15, 
What law governs the proceedings of a body which is without specific rules 
of its own? 16. What is the value of parliamentary rules? 17. To whom 
will a knowledge of parliamentary law be useful? 18. What constitutes mem- 
bership in a parliamentary body? 19. What officers are absolutely necessary 
in a parliamentary organization? 20. What titles are given to presiding off- 
cers? 21. What are the duties of the president? 22. Can the chairman de- 
bate a question? 23. What is the duty of the clerk? 24. What is the journal? 
25. What are the mutual obligations of the members to the chair and to each 
other? 26. From what sources do questions for discussion and decision emanate? 
27. Can any one excepting members address the meeting? 28. What must 
the member do before he can introduce business or engage in debate? 29. 
What is meant by addressing the chair? 30. What is meant by the chair 
recognizing a member? 31. Has a member a right to address the meeting be- 
fore he is recognized by the chair? 

OPINIONS. 

1. If you could have the works of but one Roman author, whose would you 
choose? 

2. Name your two favorite Roman women. 

What to you is the most interesting building in Rome? 
Name the five events in Roman history you consider most important. 
Name the five greatest men Rome produced. 
Name the five characters in Roman history most interesting to you. 
Who is your favorite living author? 
. What are the two most important inventions made in the last twenty 
years? 

9. Which author celebrated among Memorial Days furnishes material for 
the most entertaining exercises? 

10. What is the chief issue before the people of the United States to-day? 

The final result of the vote on the above opinions will be recorded in the 
May issue. 

HOW DO YOU PRONOUNCE 
Surname, 
Inquiry, 
Demonstrate, 
Dynamite, 
Peritonitus, 
Hymeneal, 
Exhaust, 
Exemplary, 
Omar Khayyam, 


Mistletoe, 
Commandant, 
Aunt, 
Vagary, 
Audacious, 
Coadjutor, 
Shone, 
Acclimate, 
Trow. 


Assets, 
Sacrificable, 
Endure, 
Squalor, 
Caucasus, 
Greenwich, 
Peremptory, 
Abdomen, 
Placard, 





A NOTABLE SOCIAL EVENT. 


It is not often that THe CHAUTAUQUAN draws material for its columns 
from society's doings, but so notable an event as the following our readers 
would certainly censure us for passing by. On the afternoon of February 24, 
Miss Mina Miller, the second daughter of Lewis Miller, Esq., the honored 
president of the Chautauqua University, and tve president of the Chautauqua 


Assembly, was married to Thomas A. Edison, the electrician and inventor,’at 
the home of the bride’s parents, Oak Place, Akron, Ohio. Miss Mina’s jface 
is a well-known one to Chautauquans. Mr. Edison’s fame is world-wide. In 
the name of the great multitude of Chautauquans we are pleased to extend 
congratulations and good wishes. 





CHAUTAUQUA SUMMER 


Thus early preparations have been so far made that we are able to give to 
the readers of THE CHAUTAUQUAN quite a full outline of the work to be done, 
and the entertainments to be enjoyed at Chautauqua during the thirteenth 
annual session. In order to supplement the work of the original Sunday- 
School Assembly, so many departments have, year by year, been added, that 
the time required for all during the coming summer, will extend through the 
entire months of July and August. 

A CHURCH CONGRESS beginning July 1, will continue for ten days, during 
which there will be frequent opportunities for discussions in which all denom- 
inations are to take part. 

Ten Lectures will be given by the Rev. Dr. JoHN HALL, of New York, on 


SESSIONS FOR 1886. 


Theological, Social, and Ecclesiastical Topics. 

Dr. HALL will preach on Sunday, July 4. 

BisHop Hurst, Dr. E. G. TayLor, Dr. JOHN B. WENTWORTH, and others 
will lecture during the Congress. 

The TEACHERS’ RETREAT immediately follows this,{holding its session from 
the roth to the gist of July. Prof. J. W. Dickinson, of Boston, will again be 
the director in the different courses of study pursued, and will be assisted by 
an able corps of instructors. 

The “Ideal Summer Trip Abroad” this year will include the points of in- 
terest in England, and an especially careful study of the cathedral towns. 

Brilliant lectures, concerts, entertainments, receptions, excursions, etc., will 
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SPECIAL NOTES. 


be interspersed with studies and recitations, thus delightfully alternating work 
and recreation, and adding to the pleasure and profit of both. 

The CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOLS OF LANGUAGE as usual open at the same time 
as the Teachers’ Retreat and continue for six weeks, or until August 21. 

The following departments of this school are under the charge of capable 
and enthusiastic teachers who practically illustrate the best methods of impart- 
ing instruction: German, French, Latin, Greek, Anglo-Saxon, Sanskrit, He- 
brew, English Literature. 

SpECIAL CLASSES in Music (instrumental and vocal), Rhetoric, Logic, Elocu- 
tion, Clay Modeling, Phonography, Drawing, Botany, Geology, Forestry, 
Kindergarten work, Chemistry, Microscopy, Art Needle-work, Penmanship, 
pook-keeping, etc. 

From July 31 to August 3, the MrssIoNARY CONFERENCE will hold its regu- 
tar session. Well-known men and women deeply interested in this great 
work will deliver lectures, hold conferences, and discuss topics pertaining to 
the Misionary cause. 

The ASSEMBLY still holds its place as the great central feature around which 
all the otherdepartments revolve. The interest of the whole season culmi- 
nates in it; amd no pains are being spared to make this year a worthy successor 
to the notable*ones of the past. 

A partial list of lecturers already secured includes the names of — 

The Rev. Dr. JoHN HALL, of New York. Dr’ B. P. BOWNE, of Boston. 
BisHop Hurst, of Buffalo. Mrs. EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 
The Rev. Dr. J. T. DURYEA. Miss F. E. WILLARD. 
The Rev. T. DE Witt TALMAGE, of The Rev. J. W. LEE, of Georgia. 
Brooklyn. Dr. WENTWORTH, of Buffalo. 
The Rev. E. E. HALE, of Boston. Dr. ABBoTT E. KITTREDGE. 
The Rev. Dr. W. F. WARREN, President Dr. E. G. TAYLOR. 
Boston University. Dr. O. P. GIFFORD. 
The Rev. Dr. J. H. CARLISLE, President CC. E. BOLTON. 
Wofford College, South Carolina. 

Anew feature for 1886 will be the AFTER-WEEK, August 25-31, for which 

a program of attractive exercises will be announced in due time. 
THE CHAUTAUQUA TARIFF. 

Chautauqua is supported by the admission at the gates, by the tuition fees of 
scholars in the Schools of Language and Teachers’ Retreat, and by a percent- 
age on rentals, hotels, and other privileges ; and every penny of surplus must, 
by the charter of the institution, go toward the permanent improvement of the 
grounds. 

All payments are made at the gate. No collections are ever taken at Chau- 
tauqua. Admission at the gate entitles a person to attend all exercises, save 
the classes in the Teachers’ Retreat and the Schools of Language. 

It must strike all with a feeling of surprise that, in spite of the lengthening 
of the time, the price of admission remains the same, as the following an- 
nounced rates show : 

JULY. AUGUST. 
Day ticket, 25 cents. 40 cents. 
Week tickets, . - $i. $2. 
July tto August 3:, Full Season Ticket - - - $4. 

Tickets good for six weeks and admitting to all classesof C.T.R. and C.S.L., 
$12. 

Tickets good for three weeks, admitting to all general exercises of CHAU- 
TAUQUA TEACHERS’ RETREAT, $5. 

Everything is being done by the Management to render the Chautauqua 
recreations even more delightful than they have been in former years, and to 
add new ones to the already remarkably long list. Those who enjoy outdoor 


SPECIAL 


The names of Helen E. Emens, N. Y., and Samuel E. Bentley, Mass., are add- 
ed to the list of graduates of the C. L. S. C. Class of 1885. 


In the list of C. L. S. C. graduates of the Class of '85 from Ohio the name 
Hattie M. Smith should read Kittie M. Smith. 


The members of the Class of ’85 are hereby notified of the change of the 
President’s address, to 357 Howard avenue, New Haven, Conn. 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN 


Three issues will complete Volume VI. of THe CHAUTAUQUAN. In many 
Tespects this volume has steadily improved throughout the year. We shall 
endeavor to make the remaining numbers superior to any so far issued. 
Subscriptions are still being received. Back numbers can be furnished. 

Arrangements are already being made for the publication at Chautauqua 
next August of the Assembly Daily Herald, the organ of the Chautauqua 
Assembly. This paper is an eight page daily issued in nineteen numbers. Its col- 
wmns contain stenographic reports of all the best lectures delivered on the 
Chautauqua Platform. Reports ofnumberless Special Services, Round Tables, 
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and athletic exercise, will find it in tennis, archery, boating, gymnasium prac- 
tice, croquet, roller-coasting, riding, driving, bicycling, military drill, etc. 

The student and teacher will find relaxation in spelling-matches, pronun- 
ciation-matches, quotation-matches, humorous readings, lectures, concerts, 
light entertainments of a high order, and receptions and soirees in the spa- 
cious parlors of the Hotel Atheneum. 

All visitors will enjoy in common the brilliant fire-works, the illuminated 
fleet, the feast of lanterns, the illuminated fountain, the Athenian watch-fires, 
and the many other characteristic features of the Chautauqua season. 

The CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENTS will all be carried on as heretofore, and 
every effort made to render them delightful, instructive, and popular, as the 
little ones have always found them. Among the novelties promised to them 
this year will be a regular MILITARY ORGANIZATION for the boys. There will 
be drills, dress parades, and all exercises belonging to soldiers’ lives, over which 
a graduate from the Pennsylvania Military Academy at Chester, Pa., will 
preside. This organization is to be called ‘‘ THE CHAUTAUQUA CADETS.” 

The CALISTHENIC Corps is the name to be applied to a society for the train - 
ing of girls in Calisthenics, under an experienced leader. 

Then there is to bea great KITE-FLYING CARNIVAL, full details of which 
will be given later on. 

ACCOMMODATIONS AT CHAUTAUQUA.—The Hotel Atheneum, in the cen- 
ter of the unequaled combination of attractions that Chautauqua presents, 
was completed two years ago, at a cost of $125,000. Large and imposing as the 
structure is in external appearance, yet owing to the peculiar conformation of 
the ground, not one of its floors, except those of the tower, is more than a single 
flight of stairs from a ground-floor entrance. It is supplied with gas, electric 
lights, electric bells, elevator, baths, telegraph office, news-stand, barber shop, 
etc. It is safe tosay that there is not in this country a hotel building so well ar- 
ranged for satisfactory and economical management, and for the comfort and 
convenience of its guests, as the Hotel Atheneum. 

The effect of this well-appointed, brilliantly-lighted hostelry, with its throng 
of guests, in the midst of the primeval forest, is in itself unparalleled. It is, 
in fact, metropolitan life in the woods, and enables its guests to enjoy all the 
comforts of civilization, while roughing it in the forest. 

RATES FOR BoarD.—If application be made before July 1, to W. A. DUNCAN, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., board may be secured for any specified time during the sea- 
son for $2 per day; $12 to $14 per week. Table-board, $7 per week; children 
under 10, $5 per week. 

To those applying after July 1, rooms will be given at rates depending on the 
demand for rooms, but will not exceed $2 to $4 per day, according to accom- 
modations furnished. 

Special rates to Association workers on application. 

‘There are numerous cottages at Chautauqua where board may be obtained 
at reasonable rates. The following are approximate estimates : 

July 1 to 31, board and lodging, $5 to $7 per week. 
Aug. 1 to 25, = “= $6 to $10 per week. 

Rooms may be rented in cottages for the season at from $3 to $6 per week, 
and table-board found elsewhere. 

A small room or tent may be rented, and the visitor board himself at a low 
rate. ‘There are grocery stores, a bakery, a meat-shop, and a milk-stand 
where the best cream and milk are furnished. 

The organ of the ASSEMBLY, 7he Assembly Daily Herald, will be published in 
August. Subscriptions will be received from this time on, and should be sent 
to T. L. Flood, Meadville, Pa. The rates are as follows: The Herald nine- 
teen numbers, $1.00. In clubs of five or more goc. each. Combination offer for 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN and 7he Herald, $2.25. Good only till August 1. 


NOTES. 


The Prezident of the Class of 1885 writes: ‘‘ We have been as yet unable to 
publish the '85 Memorabilia as only about one half the required number of or- 
ders have been received. We cannot publish the book until three hundred 
subscriptions are received. Those who desire a copy must:send name with 
money atonce. If not published money will be refunded to those who or- 
der. Circulars will be sent at an early date to those who have not received 
We regret the long delay in sending the first ones, but hope to hear from 
Please 


any. 
a large number immediately so that the book can be ready very soon. 
notice the change of President's address.”’ 


ASSEMBLY HERALD. 


and Class Drills appear daily. Its contents are of a nature to make the paper 
a necessity to all Chautauquans. 

We would call the attention of our readers tu the generous Com- 
BINATION OFFER made to those who may desire to secure the Herald 
for 1886 and Volume VII. of THe CHAUTAUVQUAN. The regular price of 
the former is $1.00, of the latter $1.50, but to all those who will send in their 
subscriptions before August 1, a special rate of $2.25 for the two periodicals is 
made. Remember that this offer is good only until August 1. 

Address, T. L. FLoop, Meadville, Pa. 





THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 





CHAUTAUQUA UNIVERSITY. 


President, LEWIS MILLER, Akron, Ohio. 
Secretary, 


Treasurer, E. A. SKINNER, WESTFIELD, 
Registrar, R. S. HOLMES, 


CHAUTAT'QUA ASSEMBLY | 


W. A. DUNCAN, Syracuse, New York. 
New York. 


PLAINFIELD, New JERSEY. 


Session Every Summer During July and 
August, 


With diversified exercises, in popular lectures and concerts, 
brilliant stereopticon ¢».hibitions, organ recitals, Athenian 
watch-fires, camp fires, and many other features will give 
abundant recreation and intellectual stimulus. 


CHAUTAUQUA 
TEACHERS’ RETREAT 


WITH THE FOLLOWING VERY ABLE CORPS OF 


INSTRUCTORS. 


t . W. DICKINSON, Secretary of the State Board of 
Santen of Massachusetts. 

Prof. J. T. EDWARDS, Principal of Chamberlain Institute, 
Randolph, N. Y 

Prof. R. L. CUMNOCK, Professor of Elocution in North- 
western University, Evanston, III. 

Prof. C. R. WELLS, Director of the Schoel of Business, 
Chautauqua University, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Prof. H. LUMMIS, Mineralogy, Geology, Botany, and For- 
estry, Leominster, Mass. 

Prof. W. D. BRIDGE 
Phonography, The 
Plainheld, N. J. 

Prof. W. C. J. HALL, Microscopy, Jamestown, N. Y. 

Prof. E. A. SPRING, Clay Modelling, Perth Amboy, N. J. 

Mrs. A. L. BLANCHARD, Special Classes in Art, New 
York. 





Director of Chautauqua School of | 
Stenograph, and Type-Writing, 


Miss M. A. BEMIS, Kindergarten, Fredonia, N. Y. 

Prof. W. N. ELLIS, Voice Culture and Harmony, Brooklyn. | 
Mr. I. V. FLAGLER, The Organ, Auburn, N. Y. 

Prof. REINHARDT, Calisthenics, Syracuse, N. Y. 


—ALSO THE— 


Chautauqua Summer Schools, 
WITH THE FOLLOWING CLASSES : 


German — Beginners, Middle 
French—Beginners, Intermediate 
Spanish—Beginners’ Class. Greek—Beginners, Intermediate 
and Advanced Classes. I.atin—Teachers' Method Class, 
College Class, Preparatory, Beginners’ Circles and Colloquial 
Classes. English—Language and Literature, Anglo- Saxon, | 
Shakspere and Chaucer Hebrew—Elementary, Interme- 
diate, Progressive, Exegetical. New Testament Greek— | 
Grammatical, Lexicographical and Exegetical. Phonogra- 
Sennen and Advanced, The Stenograph, Type- 

riting. 


and Advanced Classes. 
and Advanced Classes. 


WHAT ARE SOME OF THE SPECIAL CLASSES AND |} 
THEIR COST ? 


Hebrew, 4 weeks, : - 

N. T. Greek, 2 weeks, 

Oratory, — class, 
- yeneral class, 

Advanced class, = 

Ministerial class, - - 

o Private Instruction, per hour, 

Clay Modeling. « : ° 4 

Phonography, 20lessons, The Stenograph, (each) 

Art Class, per lesson, 2 hours, : ° 

Kindergarten to be announced 

Voice Culture, 10 lessons, 

Harmony, 10 lessons, 

Music in Day School, : ° P 

Mineralogy, Lithology and Forestry, 10 lessons, 

Botany, 10 lessons, ° 2 ‘ 

Penmanship, 15 lessons, (including stationery), 

Book-Keeping, 15 lessons, (including stationery), 


per session, 
“ 


“ 
“ 
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The Teachers of the Regular and Special Classes in the 
Summer Schools are the Principals of the Corresponding 
Schools in the College of Liberal Arts. 


For further information concerning the Chautauqua As- 
sembly, or the C. S. L., or the C. T. R., Address, 


OFFICE OF THE C. L. S. C., 





Plainfield, N. J. 


Executive 
Committee, 


The Chautauqua 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS. 


(COLLEGIATE AND PREPARATORY ) 


Chancellor, J. H. VINCENT, 
Registrar, R. S. HOLMES, A. M, 


SECTIONS. PRINCIPALS. 


Mental and Moral Science George N. Webber, D_ D- 
International Law and General and Constitutional His- 

tory, : Edward Everett Hale, Jr., A. B. 
Latin, . . - W. R. Harper, Ph. D. 
Greek, - - W. R. Harper, Ph. 
Mathematics, - - _E.H. Moore, Jr., Ph 
English, - - W_ D. McClintock, A. 
French, - - - A. Lalande, A. 
German, - - H. J. Schmitz, A. 
Political Economy, - - Gomrgg M. Steele, D. 
Chemistry, Physics and Astronomy, th. . Edwards, D. 
Geognosy, - - enry Lummis, D. 
Biology, - - C. T. McClintock, A. 
History, Ancient and Modern, R. S. Holmes, A. 


KECODEEEOD 


SPECIAL SECTIONS (OPTIONAL). 


Microscopy, - 
Pedagogy, - - . n .D. 
es, - H. W. Mabie, A. M. 
istory and Literature of Art, J. L._ Corning, A. M. 
Elocution, - - . L. Cumnock, A. M. 
Business and Practical Affairs, - C. R. Wells. 
Phonography, - W. D. Bridge, A. M. 
Agriculture, x ¢¢ - Henry E. Alvord, A. M. 


Teaching by Mail 


Can be thoroughly and satisfactorily accomplished. For 
circulars, etc., address Prof. R. S. HOLMES, Registrar of 
Chautauqua University. 


THE SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY. 


HISTORICAL. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY is a non-res- 
ident institution for the benefit of young ministers, and of 
ministers who, though no longer young, desire to review the 


| studies of other years, to economize time, to keep abreast of 


the times in hiblica!, ecclesiastical, and theological literature, 
and in general literature and science, so far as these bear 
upon the studies which belong to their profession. One of 
the objects of the school, as set forth in the charter granted 
by the State of New York, inthe winter of 1880-81, to the 
“Chautauqua School of Theology," is stated as follows :—(1) 
“To instruct its patrons in the departments of biblical, the- 
ological, ecclesiastical, historical, and philosophical learning, 
which are usually taught in seminaries devoted to the train- 
ing of candidates for the clerical! profession, and in such other 
subjects as, in the judgment of its instructors, shall conduce 


| to the efficiency of the candidates."’ 


FACULTY OF THE SCHOOL. 





President, JouN H. Vincent, S.T.D. Dean, ALFRED 
A, Wricut, A. M. Counsellors, WILLIAM H. TayLor, D.D;) 
Bishop. R. S. Foster, D. D., LL. D.; PHitip ScHarr, | 
D. D., LL. D.;_ Josern T. Duryea, D. D.; James M. 
BuckLey, D. D.; H. M. SANpers, D. D.; A. G. Hay- 
coop, D. D. 

. E. Kirtreoce, D. D., Secretary of the Archevlogical 
Department. 


DEPARTMENT DEANS, 


I. Hebrew ; Dean, WILLIAM R. Harper, Ph. D., Chicago. | 
—44 Students. 
. Greek; Dean, ALFRED A. WricutT, A. M., Boston. — 
187 Students. 
Il. Doctrinal Theology ; Deans, The PresiDENT, DEAN, ! 
and GENERAL SECRETARY.—122 Students. 
IV. Practical cheney ; Dean, LutHER T. TOWNSEND, | 
D. D., Boston.—134 Students. 
V. Christian Science and Philosophy ; Dean, LuTHER T. 
TOWNSEND, D. D., Boston.—28 Students. 
VI._Historical Theology; Dean, Puitip ScuaFr, D. D., 
New York.—47 Students. 
I fuman Nature; Dean, Lyman Assott, D. D., 
New York.—14 Students. 
VIII. Literature and Art; Dean, W. CLEAVER WILKIN- 
son, D. D., Tarrytown, N. ¥Y.—8 Students. 


SPECIAL COURSE DEANS. , 

I. The Relations between Body and Soul ; Dean, Professor 
James S. JEWELL, M. D., Chicago. 

If. Elocution ; Professor Ropert L. Cumnock, A. M., 
Northwestern University, Evanston, III. 

IIL. Industrial ry my Trade; Dean, Hon. Car- 
ROLL D. Wricut, A. M., ton. 

Pamphlets, Circulars, and Blanks, giving detailed informa- 
tion for those interested in this department, will be sent on 
application. Address, enclosing stamp, 

R. S. HOLMES, 
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Chancellor,J. H. VINCENT, Plainfield, N. J. 


LEWIS MILLER, ex-offici 
W. A. DUNCAN fete 
CLEM. STUDEBAKER 


F. H. ROOT, 
ACOB MILLER, 
.C. GIFFORD, 

WM. THOMAS. 
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The Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle 
is the largest reading circle in the world. 
Since its organization in 1878, this Society has 
enrolled more than 80,000 members, and the 
number of its students is (rapidly increasing 
a by year. Its membership, which em. 

races people of the most varied occupations, 
extends through every State and Territory of 
the United States and Canada, being also rep. 
resented in Mexico, England, France, India, 
Persia, Japan, South Africa, and the Hawaiian 
Islands. 

No examination is necessary before joining 
the C.L. S.C. The annual fee is fifty cents 
and the cost of books about seven dollars a 
year. Anyone may join the Circle upon the 
payment of the membership fee. yO or 
more persons can use one set of books, and so 
lessen the expense. More than 5,000 readers 
are enrolled as graduates of the C. L. S. C., 
having completed its four years’ course of 
reading, and thousands of Local Circles for 
associated reading have been formed all over 
the land. Membership in these is, however, 
not mecessary and any person who has time to 
read, however little, may reap great benefit 
from the C. L. S. C. 

— seals to be added to the diplomas of 
graduates, are given for extra courses of read- 
ing, and these courses may be pursued either 
before or after graduation. Any graduate who 
has earned four seals, becomes a member of the 


ORDER OF THE WHITE SEAL. 
This order has at present a membership of 
over six hundred. 
Seven Seals on a diploma, constitutes the 
holder a member of the 
LEAGUE OF THE ROUND TABLE. 
One hundred and seventy students are mem- 
bers of the ‘‘ League.”’ 
The highest order of the C. L. S. C., at 
present, is known as the 
GUILD OF THE SEVEN SEALS. 
This distinction belongs to graduates of the 
Cc. L. S. C. who have fourteen seals, (seven in 
addition to the seven required for the League 
of the Round Table). 


The Chautauqua Society of Fine 
Arts. 


Provides practical courses in Elementaryand Free Hand 
Drawing, Figure Drawing from Life, Mechanical Drawing, 
Crayon Portraits, Crayon Drawing, China Painting, Etching, 
Drawing for Illustration, Painting in Oil and in Water Col- 
ors. Theclasses are taught entirely by correspondence, 
under the direction of a New York artist of wide reputation. 
Eight prizes ot ten dollars each, have been offered for the 
best work in the various classes. The cost of tuition is 50 
cents a year, and the books and materials are furnished by 
the Director at the lowest possible figures. 


The Chautauqua Town and 


Country Club. 


A school for observation and practical study in all depart- 
ments of farm work. Its headquarters are at Houghton 
Farm, in Orange County, New York State. The various de- 
partments are in charge of specialists, and the results of their 
ere study are made of service tothe students of the 

OWN AND CountTRY CLUB. The membership fee is twenty- 
five cents a year, and the course of study and work covers 
two years. One month of practical work in the summer, and 
the reading of two prescribed books each winter, is all that 
is required of members of the club, but the bureau of infor- 
mation is open the year round to the members. 


The Chautauqua Young Folks’ 


Reading Union. 
The course of study of the C. Y. F. R. U. for 1885-6 con- 
sists of entertaining and instructive articles, published in the 
IDE AWAKE SUPPLEMENT or the YOUNG FOLKS JOURNAL 
and the following books: “A Family Flight Through 
France,” Part 1. “*The Merchant of Venice," and ‘‘Under- 
foot." The entire cust of the books and Fournal for the 
year does not exceed $3.00, while the work is not difficult 
and may easily be accomplished even by children who are 
busy with other studies. The fee for ot ane seen a in the 
Cc. Y. F. R. U. is 10 cents, each member being furnished with 
a handsome, engraved certificate of membership, and the 
memoranda for the year’s work. 
a For information concerning the above departments, ad- 
ress, 
Miss K. F. KimBALL, 
PLAINFIELD, N. J. 





